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Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
cuneern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medi- 
cines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an &dvertise- 
ment in Successful Farming is an introduction of the 
advertiser to the homes of our friends. 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad; 
vertiser into your home thru the pages of Successfu 
Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than | 
you would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to | 
your bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many | 
thousands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these adver- | 
tisers or their propositions to our readers. Our guar- 
antee covers the manufacturer's promises whether you 
buy of the local dealer or direct from the manufac” 
turer. When you answer an advertisement refer to 
this guarantee. 
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‘From Friend to Friend 





This is the sixteenth of a series of | 
articles I have prepared for this 
about some of the people whose 
cooperation has made it possible for 
me to deliver so good a paper as Suc- 
cessful Farming each month at so 
small a cost to you. 


In bringing to a close this series of inti- 
mate talks with our readers concernin 
|the men and women who have hel 
build Successful Farming, I would not fail 
|to impress on you the fact that I have 
named only a few of those who have really 
helped. 

Hundreds of others besides these depart- 
ment heads have carefully and _ intelli- 
gently done their part under the direction 
of the leaders in their department. Their 
work has been essential and necessary and 
important in our plans to give you the 
best farm paper in the world at the lowest 
possible cost. But there are so many of 
them that I cannot take the space to 
name them all. 

They began to help ago when I 
was a boy on a farm in Cass county, Iowa. 
The country school teachers who helped 
fire me with ambition to do some good with 
my life; the professors and teachers at 
Highland Park College who inspired me 
with the opportunities of life, my old 
Grandfather who gave me a chance to 
work in a publishing plant and learn the 
publishing business, the men who sold me 

paper an ink and presses on credit when 
there was nothing to base credit on except 
their belief that I would succeed, the men 
who loaned me money to meet my pay roll 
and pay my when the income from 
subscriptions advertising was not 
enough to roe pe care of these necessary ex- 
penses, the fellow publishers who gave me 
the benefit of their experience, have all 
been tremendous factors in helping to 
build Successful Farming to the place 
where its influence counts for increased 
profit, and better living in the homes of 
more than 800,000 of the most worth 
while farm families in the world. 

Then there are the thousands upon thou- 
sands of farmers who have helped by giv 
ing us their mee experiences, t sir 


successes and failures so that we might use 
them as a basis of intelligent advice to 
others. And I would not forget the vast 


number of women in our farm homes who 
have given Successful Farming the benefit 
of their experiences in every department of 
women’s work on the farm or in the farm 
home. 

The men in the —Sas colleges and 
in the agricultural departments of the 
various states and of the nation have made 
thousands of practical experiments and 
have spent days and weeks and months 
and years in the study of + ee subjects 
having to do with grain and fruitsand vege- 
tables and poultry and livestock and farm 
buildings and drainage and soil fertility 
and scores of other subjects. Successful 
F has had the privilege of giving 
the results to its readers that they might 
profit by the work of these specialists. 
Advertisers and advertising agents who 
have paid thousands of dollars for space in 
Successful Farming have made it possible | 5 
for us to spend more money on each copy 
of the paper than you pay for it and you 
have helped hold these advertisers b¥ read- 
ing their announcements and answering 
those that interested you with full faith 
in our guarantee that you would get a 
square deal from any advertiser whose 
copy we carry. 

¢ seems almost as tho everybody in the | T 
whole world has helped to e Successful | T! 
Continued on page 17 
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Seven 18-MileTrips toTown 
by Motor Truck in One Day 


Mr. Faber were corn, oats, wheat, hay, 
potatoes, etc. 


That is what Mr. Walter Faber did 
with his Maxwell one-ton truck during 


— Usudasduldiitli U 


the last season. 

Mr. Faber is a successful farmer living 
nine miles out of Wayne, Nebraska. 

He believes in applying business meth- 
ods —efficiency methods—to agriculture. 

So last spring he bought a Maxwell 
one-ton truck. P 

In that truck he hauled to market 
EVERYTHING his farm produced. 
Said Mr. Faber: 

“I made seven trips into Wayne and 
back each day with my Maxwell truck— 
just five more than I could possibly have 
made with horses.” 

Among the crops truck-marketed by 


Chassis with stake gate body, $1080 





Detroit 


One-ton truck chassisa, $985; Chassis with cab and windshield, $1025; Chassis with 
box body, $1035; Box body with windshield, $1075; Express canopy body, $1095; 


Write Today for Catalog J 


Maxwell Motor Sales Corporation 


He hauled 10,000 bushels of shelled 
corn—55 bushels, that is, 3080 pounds, 
to the load. 
, L- aa more than 50 per cent over. 

oad. 

Mr. Faber’s truck cost no more to 
keep going than one team of horses. 

Now most of his neighbors are plan- 
ning to buy Maxwell trucks. 

What are you going todo? Continue 
using slow, expensive horses? Or buy a 
low-priced, economical and swift Max- 
well Truck? 

Your nearest Maxwell dealer has the 
trucks. See him. 


All prices f. o. 6. factory 
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THE CRISIS THAT AMERICA FACES 


A Situation That Confronts Each and Every One 


By E. T. MEREDITH 


AN it be possible that America is to lose this 
CG war? Is it not time we should lay aside all the 
talk about “‘We can’t lose!’ that we are “‘the 
greatest nation on earth,” and get down to earth. 
Is it not time to face the problem as it is and each 
and every one lay aside his self-confidence, his com- 
placency and awake to the situation? 

We would not cause one moment of needless anxi- 
ety. We permit no man to hold in his heart a greater 
love of his country or take more pride in its strength, 
its greatness and its devotion to the highest ideals, 
but reaching, as Successful Farming does, nearly 
900,000 farm homes from one end of the countiy to 
the other, homes in which patriotism is an accepted 
fact and love of country a tradition, we feel that we, 
as a duty, must sound a note of warning, bring a little 
clearer appreciation of what we face, and sound a 
call to every family, every individual, to make the 
winning of this war his main purpose. 

Conditions Very Bad 

As this issue goes to press one headline in the daily 
press is, “150,000 Italians Captured’; another 
“Ttalians Still Retreating Before Overwhelming 
Odds”; another “Russians To Sue For Immediate 
Peace’’; ‘Provisional Government In Russia Over- 
thrown.” What may be the consequences to 
America? If northern Italy is overpowered and 
France attacked from the east, around and south of 
Switzerland, can France form a new line and keep 
the Austro-Germans back? If not, what happens to 
France? She is broken, defeated, overpowered! 
With France out, how can England continue? 

America must not, cannot, will not quit. This 
country would never throw up her hands and pay 
an indemnity of anywhere from ten to twenty billions 
of dollars for peace and still have an all powerful 
military Germany which after a few years to recuper- 
ate could again bring on a war with America. No— 
from every one of the 900,000 homes comes “No.” 
But what is the alternative in a situation of this kind 
with France and England out? The bombardment of 
our sea coast, destroying Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, landings in Canada, Mexico or on our own 
coasts. 

Prolonged War Possible 

Could Germany whip us? No, but it would mean 
years of war and tens of thousands, yes, hundreds of 
thousands of our boys giving up their lives defending 
our coasts. It would mean astrip, how far back from 
the coast no one knows, where conditions would exist 
as exist in northern France today, where it will be 
impossible for years to till the fields without plowing 
up bones of those brave defenders, buried in blown- 
up trenches and dugouts, and in deep craters made 
by shells. 

Russia to quit? What does that mean to America? 
It means that Russia a neutral, out of the war, may 
sell her wheat to Germany and feed her, may sell her 
metals, oils and all that goes to replenish Germany’s 
exhausted stocks. It means that with no line on the 
east to defend, against Russia, Germany may move 
her hundreds of thousands of men, her heavy guns, 
all her great war machines to the western front toface 
France, England and our own boys. Can the line of 
the Allies hold? Everything depends upon it—all 
that is dear to America, our government, our property 
our wives, daughters. You know the story of 
Belgium—no, only a fraction of it. It is past compre- 
hension, past belief. What does the future hold for 

America? No man knows! 


This we do know, that each can help and each 
must help. Help by saving food, by producing food, 
by saving coal, saving useless freights. Help by not 
criticizing, by not being dissatisfied with prices. 
Help by devoting labor to a war purpose and not to 
useless or selfish purposes. Help with our money, 

rea, even with our lives. Help by helping the 
y. M. C. A. war work that keeps men clean physically 
and morally that they may be better soldiers. Help 
the Red Cross that is everywhere administering to 
the sick, the injured, the starving, that every man 
— may besaved. Help by wasting nothing and 
y consuming that which cannot be shipped, thereby 
releasing that much for over seas. All these things 
and more you and I can do and we must do if we 
would save our country, if we would layany claim to 
being patriotic American citizens with the love of 
country in our hearts. 

Possibly this may be pessimistic. Possibly the 
situation may change-—God grant it may—but let’s 
not live in a fool’s paradise. Better should we face 
things as they are. When this issue reaches the 
900,000 homes, Italy may have recovered and be 
fighting as of old; Russia may still be fighting Ger- 
many and Austria instead of fighting within herself 
—again God grant that this may be the situation— 
but even in that event the war is not won and you 
and I have our part to do. The purpose of this ap- 
peal is not to stimulate patriotism—we know the 
American farmer—his patriotism is of the highest. 
It is only to fix your attention, to impress our 
readers even a little more than they are already 
impressed with the gravity of the problem that is 
before us. 


Easy to Criticize 


We realize that these are troublous times. War 
has been so far removed from the thought of the 
American people and their government that it is a 
difficult task to at once change from peaceful pur- 
suits to warlike preparations. It is easy to fall into 
the habit of criticism, which either aggravates the 
bad conditions by giving encouragement to the 
unpatriotic, or by discouraging those who are doing 
their very best to accomplish a speedy-victory. The 
surest and most effective way to give aid to the 
enemy is to in any way hinder the program of our 
government in its war plans. The financial and poli- 
tical profiteers—those who would take advantage of 
the situation to enhance their own personal or party 
interests deserve the utmost contempt. It is that 
which has ruptured the government of Russia and 
will do the same for the United States. 

Evidence is accumulating daily which shows 
beyond possibility of doubt that America was forced 
to engage in this or a greater struggle sooner or later. 
Our liberty, our happiness, our ideals, our hopes— 
everything we hold most dear, is at stake. The 
situation is fraught with possibilities most grave 
which call for the help and devotion of everyone who 
calls himself an American. 

This issue goes into one farm home out of every 
three in all the great agricultural states of the Central 
West and many thousands of homes in the states 
farther away. If the readers of Successful Farming 
will tell this message to their neighbors, nearly every 
farm home in America will receive it. We feel our 
responsibility in such a situation is too great not to 
give this note of alarm. 

America must whip or be whipped. Which shall it be? 
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EDITORIAL 


TOO MUCH LIBERTY 

Leone a few months ago we ventured to say that there 

were times when the best interests of democracy could 
be served by means of autocracy, some of our readers wanted to 
know why we had turned against our constitutional rights. 
“If democracy is such a good thing in times of peace that we are 
willing to fight for it, why isn’t it as good in times of war!’’ 
That was their challenge. 

By autocracy we mean centralized authority, not hereditary. 
Russia is an example of too much democracy where nothing 
but autocracy could win. Russia is now, at this writing, in the 
hands of the maximilists—the 1. W. W.’s of Russia. They 
propose a government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, to such extent that the officers of the army are to be 
elected by the men in the companies, and that the people vote 
upon every proposition. Before a general can carry out a mili- 
tary move he would put the plans before the men and let them 
discuss it and vote whether to fight or flee, whether to proceed 
this way or that. Fine scheme! Why not ask the Germans to 
vote on it also? They might object! 

With this sort of government in power the Russians have been 
forced back, and they can no doubt be conquered any time 
Germany sees fit to increase the armies on that line. So long 
as this sort of Russian democracy prevails the Germans know 
they have nothing to fear from the Russians, and they took their 
men off that line and put them against Italy with awful results 
to the allies. 

Had the Russians tolerated a little more autocracy in the 
conduct of the war our boys would not be so much needed in 
France today. Again we say, a great war can best be executed 
by means of autocratic methods, as shown by Germany. 
Autocracy must be met and matched by autocracy even when 
we fight for democracy. 


EDUCATION STUCK IN THE MUD 

AD roads have a larger influence upon the education of 

country children than you may suppose. In five eastern 
and western states that have a large mileage of good roads, the 
percentage of school attendance of those enrolled averaged 
eighty percent in 1908-'09. In four southern and north-western 
states where the roads are notoriously muddy, the average 
attendance of pupils enrolled was sixty-four percent. 

In the states where the attendance was eighty percent, the 
roads were thirty-five percent improved, while where the attend- 
ance was sixty-four percent the states had only one and a half 
percent of improved roads. 

Good roads have been a large factor in increasing the number 
of consolidated schools and putting out of business the little, 
weak, attended one-room schools. What is your 
attitude towards road improvement? Does it tally with your 
attitude towards better schools and more education for the 
children? Bad roads are by far a greater tax upon farmers in 
more ways than one than hard surfaced roads ever can be, if 
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COMMENT 


MADE IN GERMANY 
RADUALLY the world is learning that the once respected 
“Made in Germany” may have a very sinister meaning. 
The trickery of the political Germany has discounted the good 
name established by commercial Germany and now we view 
with suspicion everything that is “made in Germany,” especially 
peace terms to separate nations. 

We have had too many strikes in our factories and mines; 
too many fires in warehouses and munition factories; too many 
campaigns of oppostiion to war, to conscription, to liberty loans, 
and all the rest which have been “Made in Germany” to longer 
have any resect for those three words. The propaganda which 
is continually spread over the country to the effect that this is 
not our war, that it is England’s war and we are the tools of 
England, and that it is a capitalist war for profiteers—all this 
stuff you hear on the streets and in the farm homes, and read 
in the papers whose editorial policies are “made in Germany’”’ 
which is intended to spread disloyalty, this propaganda bears 
the mark “made in Germany” and is financed by German 
money. Already hundreds of thousands ofdollars are known to 
have been spent in the United States to this end. 

We do not want the farmers to fall for this sort of thing. 
We want you to be too well posted to believe such stuff and for 
this reason we have given and will give considerable space to a 
discussion of war issues. Banish from your homes unpatriotic 
papers as you would throw a serpent from the baby’s cradle. 





LIBERTY BONDS 


O* page 9 you will see that the farmers are accused of 
being unpatriotic because some did not do their full duty 
in the purchase of liberty bonds. In order to know whether 
banker Hulbert was stating the truth, we wrote to the chairman 
of every county liberty loan committee in four states, and their 
replies indicate that the farmers did their full duty in some local- 
ities, but failed woefully in other localities. That failure is 
attributed to lack of information; bad roads, or bad weather; 
crop failure; or out and out pro-German sentiment. 

What is a liberty boad? Some believed that they were con- 
tributing to the government whatever sum they pledged to pay 
for a liberty bond, just asthe yhad often given to the church or 
other local charity. Not so, a government bond isa promissory 
note bearing interest. You buy a government bond just as you 
would buy a neighbor’s note, or take a neighbor’s note in secur- 
ity for a loan to him. 

These government liberty bonds can be sold on the bond 
market, or at most any bank it is desired to cash in on them. 
They are not taxable, so that a liberty bond bears net interest 
while deposits in the bank are taxed. Some local banks pay 
five percent interest, and farmers object to withdrawing idle 


money at that rate to buy a four percent bond. This shows real 


lack of patriotism. 

Maybe you have been reading La Follette’s speeches, or may- 
be you have heard him say that the war money should be raised 
by taxing big business, and not by sale of bonds. Granting that 











big busiuess should pay its share of taxes, which it does not, the 
fact remains that by the tax method, even if big business did 
do its full share, ready cash for immediate use could not so 
quickly have been raised as by the sale of government bonds. 
Don’t worry, we all will pay war taxes enough before this war is 
over with. 

The Kaiser was most carefully watching the news of the sale of 
liberty bonds. News of a failure of the people to stand back of 
the government in the prosecution of the war would have been 
received with great rejoicing in Germany. 

Every farmer should loan to the government all he possibly 
can, and takes as security a liberty bond. Let there be no class 
distinction in this country. The farmer is a citizen as much as 
the city man. He must bear the same burdens, fight the same 
battles, and defend the same freedom. This is not a city man’s 
war, to be paid by city men. It should shame some rich farmers 
to know that laborers in factories struggling to live had bought 
liberty bonds of equal denomination to those bought by farmers 
worth many thousand dollars. If you believe that men should 
pay according to their property worth, then these day laborers 
who have really sacrificed to help their country have greater 
patriotism than the rich farmers who have bought the $50 and 
the $100 bonds when they could and should have bought those 
of the thousand dollar denomination. 

THE TAIL WAGS THE DOG 

T may be well for the farmers who are interested in getting into 

politics thru a farmers’ and laborers’ nonpartisan movement 
to consider the fate of like efforts. History has little value if it 
teaches no lessons. 

We have seen the rise and fall of the Farmers’ Alliance, the 
Granger, and the Populist Party political movements. They all 
and each desired to wrest political power from the then dominant 
political party so that laws which more clearly represented the 
toilers’ interests might be enacted. They were born of necessity 
and died without accomplishing any real vital reforms. 

What was wrong? Take the case of the Labor Party if Aus- 
tralia which has been in power since April, 1910, and the Labor- 
Liberal party of New Zealand which has been in power for a 
much longer period. These triumphs of organized labor, includ- 
ing the farmers, have accomplished nothing that the parties 
they defeated had accomplished for the toilers. Their own party 
failed to enact the laws for which they worked and prayed, be- 
cause after getting into the game of polities they had to play 
according to political rules, play politics to get in and to stay 
in. No party can put into law the principles and ideals for which 
it is elected. It is compromise, compromise, all the time in 
order to stay in power. 

This has been true in this country with the new parties men- 
tioned, and will be true of any other new party. Just as soon as 
any organization begins to cater to the voters, just so soon does 
that organization begin to lay principles upon the shelf of ex- 
pediency and defeat its own ends. 

HINDRANCE MEANS MURDER 

E are in the war—in deep. There was no keeping out of 

it any more than a decent man could walk complacently 
away from home when thugs were murdering his wife and 
children and plundering his home. Even had we no fear that 
Germany could and would menace this country we had a duty 
toward the ravished and tortured and murdered women and 
children who were innocent and helpless victims of brutal 
Germany. No man with one bit of chivalry in him would wit- 
ness such a thing and not fight to save them. 

But now we know full well that what has been done to Bel- 
gium, Poland, and northern France, and many fold worse to 
Syria by the German officered Turks, will be done to our women 

nd children if we do not help put military Germany out of 
isiness. 

Protesting against our being in the war is but lending aid to 
Germany and helping Germany kill our boys in France. Pro- 
testing against conscription, against the liberty loans, and 

gainst the Food Administration is nothing less than wholesale 
inurder for it prolongs the war. Our boys need food, need muni- 
tions, and clothing, need ships to carry supplies to them. This 
takes money—takes cash in hand, which cannot be raised by 
taxes as quickly as by the sale of government bonds—called 
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liberty bonds. A day’s délay in reaching our troops with sup- 
plies may cost us a big battle with the loss of thousands of lives. 

This is no time to protest against our part in the war. It is 
the time to fight so as to quickly get it over with. This is no 
time to quibble about free speech and free press, and that sort 


of thing. Let the speeches of the senators and congressmen 
which are mailed out free at the cost of the taxpayers find their 
way into the kitchen fire without reading, if they are intended 
to make you unpatriotic at this time. That sort of thing 
belongs to the German propaganda, and should be branded as 
such. Do not let dust be thrown in your eyes. Keep a clear 
head and a patriotic heart and your rights will not be trampled 
under foot by our country, but if you let these things fool you, 
you may find these and all your cherished rights trampled under 
feet by Germans. 

You could not tolerate the military government of Germany 
where one never knows what moment he is spied upon by the 
police or secret agents in the guise of servants, workingmen, 
teachers, and what not. You could not tolerate what many 
Germans fled from the country for a generation ago, and con- 
ditions have become so much worse since. But some complain 
that their rights are being interfered with here, and still they 
seem willing to come under the arrogance of German officers 
and the intolerable German laws. Such persons ought to go to 
Germany, and not compel the rest of us by their pro-German 
aid to accept what is unbearable. 


NOT CHEAPER GOODS 

HERE has been no claim by Mr. Hoover that because of 

regulation of production and distribution of foods and feeds 
that there would be any material reduction in price to the con- 
sumers. The only hope of those closest to this problem is that 
there may be prevention, because of the food law, of any increase 
in prices. So many things enter into the problem of production 
and distribution that are based upon old contracts that a reduc- 
tion is not to be seriously considered. 

This is as true of other than food products. Take for instance, 
farm implements, made mostly from steel. The manufacturers 
had to enter contracts with the steel mills months in advance, 
and therefore, any reduction in the price of steel or iron could 
not affect a reduction in manufactured goods for months to 
come. By that time increased wages or other items may pre- 
vent a reduction in the cost of any implement, or manufactured 
product. It is this contract phase of the problem that blights 
the hope for any noticeable reduction in prices. So if you think 
you can save money by deferring the purchase of needed things 
because you read that s..ch and such has been reduced in price, 
by order of the government—which in no way cancels present 
contracts—you will probably be fooled. In fact you may pay 
more, rather than less. 


UNPROFITABLE ACRES 
FARMER was going to buy a farm in the cornbelt where 
the land was listed at $100 an’acre. The buildings were 
worth $2450 on this quarter, and he was about to close the deal 
when he assumed a more businesslike attitude and carefully 
went over the farm to see what he would get for his money. 

Eighty acres were good—and worth $125 per acre; forty-five 
acres were so poor that they had no farm value, and thirty-five 
acres were so wet that they were but poor pasture land, and 
could not be drained. Actual value $10 per acre. The total 
value then of the farm was $12,800 or an average acre value of 
$80 instead of $100. 

Whether you are buyix.g a farm of this kind or living on your 
own that contains land of little or no value, the situation de- 
mands attention. Every acre that can be profitably cleared or 
drained should be put to work. You would not hire five men and 
allow one to loaf all the time. But why hire acres that loaf on 
you? Under the present unjust tax system these low-valued, or 
no-valued acres are assessed at a straight thru rate of values 
set by the good land. 

Under land value taxation it would not matter so much in 
that respect if a farm contained some worthless acres, for these 
would not be taxed at all. It does matter, however, under pre- 





vailing methods of taxation, and it would be well to go care- 
fully over the land with the assessor and have him make a 
more just average value, as did the land buyer above noted, or 
assess each acre of the farm at its real value as farm land. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


HE war revenue law enacted at the last session of Con- 

gress imposes a special tax of 8 percent upon the incomes 

of individuals above $6,000 a year. However, the salaries 
of Congressmen and Senators were exempted from this pro- 
vision. It is only fair to state that probably not more than 8 
percent of the members knew that the bill they were passing con- 
tained that exemption. The truth further compels the state- 
ment that practically all of the final important actions of Con- 
gress are taken with the great majority of the membership hav- 
ing no more actual responsibility than in this case. What 
Congress does or does not do is determined by a little coterie of 
leaders. 

Each Congressman receives an annual salary of $7,500. To 
this should be added his mileage allowance for each session of 
20 cents a mile each way from his home to Washington; an 
“allowance” of $2,000 a year for clerk hire, which may or may 
not be paid out for that purpose, there being no public account- 
ing of that $880,000 fund; and $75 a year for stationery “‘allow- 
ance.” 

Sugar From the Bee 

HE Bee Culture Department of the Bureau of Entomology 

has secured a special appropriation which will enable them 

to put six new men im the field. They are to be added to 
the present force at once and trained for their work in the 
government apiary so that by the first of January they can go 
out into the field. These men are in many instances practical 
bee men doing this work at a financial loss to themselves. They 
feel, however, that it probably is the best practical contribution 
they can make to the country at this time. 

Our estimated average annual crop of honey is 300,000,000 
pounds. It is the hope of the Bureau to greatly increase this 
during 1918. By the first of January our stores of honey will 
be completely depleted and the countries from whom in the 
past we have bought are sending their entire crop to the 
European countries. We have sent to Italy in the past few 
weeks two ships whose entire cargo was of honey. Ordinarily 
France gets the cream of our honey crop. The Cuban, West 
Indian and Porto Rican honey crop has gone to England. Much 
of the Hawaiian product will go to European countries this year, 
tho ordinarily the States furnish the market for thas. 

The honey producers have made good money this year. 
Ordinarily the wholesale price ranges from 7 to 8% cents per 
pound. This year none has sold for less than 15 cents and from 
that on up to 16% cents 

Both the Bureau of Domestic Science in the Department of 
Agriculture and that of Home Economics in the Food Admin- 
istration are doing everything possible to teach people how 
to use honey economically and in a variety of ways in order 
that it may be more generally substituted for sugar. 


A Clearing House for Speakers 

HRU the Committee on Public Information an effort is 

being made to coordinate the work of the various bureaus, 

departments and agencies already actively at work to 
present on the platform all the varying phases of our great 
national task. This comes under the direct supervision of the 
Speaking Division. The purpose is tc seek cooperation among 
speakers’ bureaus by agreement and consultation and to offer 
a national clearing house for speaking campaigns. It is pri- 
marily to avoid duplication of effort and to supply the speakers 
with information from government departments and to focus 
attention of the speakers at different times upon special national 
needs. Above all it is the hope that there will be developed a 
unity of the national purpose. This work will be in charge of 
the director of the Speaking Division of the Committee on Pub 
lic Information, Mr. Arthur E. Bestor, and a small executive 


committee 


Training for Special Work 

H N DER the terms of the Smith-Hughes act which provides 
for a nation-wide promotion of vocational education the 
Federal Board of Vocational Education is meeting the 

great shortage of trained men inthe army. There is a robili- 

zation of the school resources of the country and classes are now 

being organized for the radio and buzzer operators for the 


Signal Corps. This is emergency work and is of vital impor- 
tance. No effort is being spared to secure the fullest cooperation 
of state Boards of Education, Superintendents, and Principals 
of schools. Under the terms of the act the Federal Government 
does not undertake itself any training. It offers to furnish all 
states willing to cooperate certain sums of money. The ultimate 
purpose of the law is the training of persons over fourteen years 
of age in agriculture, home economics, trades and industry. It 
is expected that this will result in the forming of trade schools 
thruout the country. It has the endorsement of the Federation 
of Labor. 


Food Administration Notes 

HE Food Administration is giving close attention to the 

problem of saving everything possible from garbage thru 

up-to-date recovery plants. The figures available from New 
York City are rather startling viewed in the light of the enor- 
mous waste which most cities allow in the care of garbage. Told 
in items which rivet the attention of the most casual reader 
New York recovers from her garbage the equivalent of grease 
sufficient to make 70,000 cakes of soap, 1500 tons of nitrogen, 
2,000 tons of phosphoric acid and 500 tons of potash. In war 
terms this means that there is enough nitrogen and glycerine 
saved to make 3,000,500 pounds of high explosives. The Admin- 
istration is endeavoring by every possible means to impress the 
idea of economy not alone upon the individual but upon com- 
munities. 





N view of the sugar shortage thruout the country, particularly 
in the eastern states, the Administration has been gathering 
some interesting notes in regard to our extravagances in 

sweets. We are using in the manufacture of candy alone in 
one year twice as much sugar as the full sugar ration allowed the 
Italian people for all needs. We are using in candy one and a 
quarter times more than the sugar used by the entire French 
nation for all purposes. 


HE latest compilation of all official returns from the var- 
ious states in the family enrollment campaign shows that 
8,020,181 housewives have agreed to follow the advice and 
directions of the Food Administration in the management of 
their kitchens. It is hoped that at least ten millions of families 
will be included before the canvas is completed. 
Alaska insisted upon being considered in this food campaign. 
A report from Juneau shows that 656 cards were signed in one 
day, and that a canvas which will probably last for some weeks 
will extend to all of the settled parts of the territory. Louisiana 
has probably the largest percent of family enrollment. She 
shows an enrollment of 89 percent of all the families of the state 
lowa follows close with an enrollment of 75 percent. 








OME people may feel a bit impatient with the way in 
which the Food Administration is handling some or its 
numerous problems. The whole situation is tremendously 

complex and considering the length of time we have had a Food 
Administrator with power to act many very acute situations 
have been relieved. 


HE transgressors of the food laws in England are very 
summarily dealt,with. England publishes an official Food 
Journal. People violating the food laws of the country are 
listed in this Journal. The offense and fine are tersely stated. 
The foliowing extract is of interest: ‘Rev. Hopkins, Wesleyan 
minister, fined 40 shillings for attaining 36 pounds of sugar to use 
in making preserves. It was found he had only 4 plum trees 
with a crop of six plums.”’ 


The Fuel Problem 
HE Forest Service is making an effort to make a practical 
contribution toward helping to solve the fuel problem in 
those sections of the country that have woodlands. Men 

are being sent out to assist communities in organizing and to 
make ust of any available wood which lies near at hand. This 
campaign consistently carried out will relieve the coal shortage 
in many sections of the country. It will also aid very materially 
in relieving the congestion of freight. 












ARE THE FARMERS PATRIOTIC? 


An Answer to a False Accusation 


By ALSON SECOR 


EING customary in the daily papers to give publicity to 
the statements of big bankers as oracles of wisdom, the 
following statement of E. D. Hulbert, President of the 

Merchants Loan and Trust Company of Chicago, has been the 

inspiration of many a newspaper comment upon the supposed 

lack of patriotism of the farmers. Mr. Hulbert said regardin 
the farmers: ‘They will not buy liberty bonds, pay taxes, sell 
their produce, or fight. They have profited thruout the entire 
period of the war, but are unwilling to help the government in 
any of four ways mentioned.” 

This falsehood needs to be hurled back in the face of the 
banker and every newspaper which gave it, or similar utterances, 
publicity. 

They Buy Liberty Bonds 

Buy liberty bonds? Many have, but if any have not, it is not 
because they lack patriotism. They were not appealed to by 
personal visitation, and they were not inspi by patriotic 
speeches as were the city men. When the first liberty loan cam- 

paign was on, they were busy in the fields trying to grow ae 
to feed the world. Country bankers and local boosters for the 
liberty loan knew better than to interfere with this important 
spring work. When the second loan campaign was on, the farm- 
ers were doing their best to care for the largest crops this coun- 
try ever produced—and they were working shorthanded in very 
nasty weather. On “liberty day” there was a storm thruout the 
farm region and this had its effect in checking subscriptions in 
the country. But where they were properly appealed to, they 
responded well, as shown by the following case in Iowa. 

“Tilden township, of Cherokee county, lowa, has an unusual 
record in the last Liberty loan campaign. Tilden was one of the 

two townships in the county to oversubscribe its quota and it 
made an unequaled record of having every man in the township 
a subseriber to the bond issue, twenty of them buying $1,000 
worth each. The total subscriptions for the township amounted 
to $44,150. Public meetings were held in the township, arousing 
great interest.”’ 

The St. James (Minn.) Plaindealer said, ‘The country dis- 
tricts fell down on reaching the amounts expected by them. 
The reason was not lack of patriotism in the country, but lack 
of canvassers to see the farmers. In some townships not half 
the territory.was covered. The farmers were busy and could not 
give it the time needed to complete the canvass.” 

The Me Ville (N. D.) Same said, “The bad roads made it 
impossible to canvass the country as thoroly as the village, and 
this explains the lower figure for the country. In the country 
there were only two slackers of all those canvassed.” 

The Bayard (Ia.) Advocate said, “Highland township sub- 
scribed about $70,000, which was $7,000 more than its quota 
altho the country as a whole was considerable below the amount 
allotted to it.” 

Help Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. 

The chairman of an Indiana county liberty loan committee 
shows the patriotism of his locality in the following words: 
“Tn all other work connected with the various activities which 
the war situation has caused, where canvasses have been made 
the farmers have stood with the cities and have entered into 
the work as fully as others. In the Red Cross work and the 
Y. M. C. A. work where our county has been districted and 
canvassed, the outside townships have made good showing.” 

Wm. B. Battsford. 

Much as the statement of banker Hulbert may reflect upon 
the farmers, they who come under his condemnation must face 
the music. As the chairman of the Ford County, IIL, liberty 
committee puts it, the banker’s charges “had much to do in 
bringing the farmers to realize that it was their duty to support 
the government in’ this crisis.” Another Illinois chairman makes 
this assertion: “Our farmers as a class are prosperous, but 
have no great wealth. In the main they are borrowers and not 
investors. They are not familiar with stocks and bonds or 
this class of investment and are not particularly interested. 
When they buy (liberty bonds) it is usually under ingen: and 
in small amounts. ‘This, I think, accounts for the small ag- 
gregate amount credited to the farmers as a class. In our 
judgment it is greatly a matter of education, and of awaken- 
ing them up to the fact that they are expected to do their 
part. The tendency among them is to ‘let George do it,’ and 
they do not realize that it is necessary that they contribute 
to the extent of their means.’’—F. M. Welshimer. 

One of the Wisconsin county chairmen brings out a point 
that should be given serious thought. He says: 

“We have many loyal farmers who are doing their part 
and their wives are helping with the Red Cross work, and 
food conservation, but there are many others who are laboring 
under the impression that they are showing great patriotism 
merely because they are producing large crops, rdless of 
the fact that the most rabid pro-German farmer is showing 
the same kind of patriotism.” 

Let us hope that this sentiment is not very general. Wher- 


ever it does prevail let us urge that some real patriotic farmers 
It is these 


do some missionary work among their neighbors. 


dark spots that have been picked out by the big daily press 
and by such men as banker Hulbert and used to show that 
the farmers are unpatriotic. The only thing to do is to make 
the vote unanimous—that the whole farming population are 
wees to the extent that they do buy liberty Sone do give 

nahcial aid to the RedCross, Army Y. M.C.A. and to the relief 
of the needy widows and children; that they do sell their prod- 
ucts without attempting to hoard them for excessive prices; that 
they do fight and fight until autocracy and militarism are 
put down forever in all the world. 

Perhaps the critics of the farmers have been misled by the 
reports. The Sheldon (Ia.) Sun gives light on this: ‘“The cam- 
paign for the sale of liberty bonds in the country came to a 
glorious conclusion Saturday night with an over-subscription of 
44 percent. The county had been apportioned $802,000 and it 
raised $1,163,600. The money was paid thru the several banks 
of the county so that the reports came in by towns, but the 
farmers as a class respond nobly and are entitled to great 
credit for the liberal subscriptions.’ 

I could fill columns with similar quotations explaining to any 
reasonable mind the apparent lack of patriotism on the part of 
thefarmers. In fact it was a matter first of personal solicitation 
and second, weather, and roads. 

They Do Pay Taxes 

“He will not pay taxes!’ eh? Is there any other class of men 
who have always paid taxes on more nearly the full value of 
their possessions? And if the truth were known, the income 
of farmers have not brought many under the old income tax; 
but the new tax law will catch more. The farmers are not tax 
dodgers and every banker knows it. They are willing to com- 
pare tax-paying honesty with bankers or any class of city men. 

A committee of the Montana Senate, 1916, found that the 
farmers of the state paid 43 percent of the taxes and the rail- 
roads 18 percent, the bankers 2.33 percent, and the telephone 
and telegraph companies .38 percent. This is no doubt true of 
conditions in general in agricultural states. 

Accused of Holding Produce 

“They will not sell their produce,” well, who has a better right 
to it than they who assumed all the risk of production, who 
worked early and late thru all kinds of weather—every man, 
woman and child of the farms? Who should hold that produce, 
the farmers, or the speculators, the food gamblers, the highway- 
men of the market place? In fact the farmers were implored by 
the railway board to be prepared to store their grain because of 
car shortage, and distribute it thru the year. ‘They lose more 
by holding corn than they make, taking the average shrinkage. 
Shrinkage on small grain is not so great, yet with a fixed price 
as now prevails, there is nothing to gain to themselves by Rold- 
ing. They are simply trying to help car shortage, and at the 
same time distribute the hauling to market over a greater period 
because of the shortage of farm help. Car shortage prevented 
their shipping potatoes to-market. They wanted to sell. No, 
the farmers as a whole, are not holding their products for any 
selfish or unpatriotic reasons. They need every cent of profit 
they can get for there is a greater hazard in farming, even in 
normal times, than in almost any other business, and a smaller 
margin of profit. 

Farmers Won't Fight! 

And the banker says they won’t fight. That is adding insult 
to injury. Why, this country is a republic because the farmers 
of the Revolutionary period brought independence to America 
and this country was saved as a union by the farmers of Civi 
War times. And when volunteers were called for, to strengthen 
our weakened forces before we entered this war, it was the 
agricultural districts that first and heaviest responded. The 
farmer loves peace, and it is hard to excite him to wrath, but 
when a just cause is presented he responds with his all and 
fights to a finish. It was an Iowa farm boy who was the first 
victim in the American forces in France. 

When a farmer gives up a son to go to war he is in the position 
of a factory which loses fifty percent of its best men—yes, some 
farmers’ sons are one hundred percent of the farm working force 
and without them the production must be turned over to green 
hands who cannot do as well as the sons who have not only skill, 
but the personal interest to increase their efficiency. 

The farmers have been too busy with their farming to be 
parading their patriotism, and anyone who brands them as an 
unpatriotic class shows a lack of understanding that is pitiable. 

An army myst be fed. They who are putting in long some to 
grow f for the allied armies and the starving millions of a 
war-swept continent are doing their duty, and they will do their 
full duty, buy liberty bonds, subscribe to the red cross and every 
other patriotic czuse when they see that full duty. The farm 
yress and country weeklies must be held responsible for the 
levees not being as well informed on the war crisis as are the 
city people who have access to daily war news, lectures, etc. 
Lack of enthusiasm thru lack of knowledge of these things 
should not be branded as a lack of patriotism, 
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FATHERLESS CHILDREN OF FRANCE 


A Christmas Gift Worth While—Life to a Child 


N the September issue of Successful 
Farming we published a story of the 
great work done by the American 

Society of The Fatherless Children of 
France. It was written by Mrs. Walter 
L. Brewster, who is chairman. of the 
Chicago branch. You will be interested 
to know that from that appeal in Suc- 
cessful Farming we are able to report 





support of two children, and individuals 
in the institution have done the same. 
Will you not join us in this tribute of 
appreciation for what France is doing to 
keep back from our shores a relentless foe 
to liberty and civilization? Many can 
surely spare at least $36.50—and that 
means so little to us and so much to them. 

One feature of the work is the personal 
correspondence between giver and child 





oy to the amount of $1637.75 to 
seep dependent French children from 
starvation for a year. 


Send your money to us 


or the child’s mother. ese letters are 
translated by the committee and thus 
the American giver is able to read the 





Since that article was published we 
have added thousands of new subscribers 
to our lists, so we repeat the appeal in 
detail so that others can give expression 
to a true Christmas spirit by giving aid 
toa most worthy cause. With the bounty 
that has come to most of us we surely can 
spare a little to keep a remnantof a noble 
sister republic from extermination thru 
hunger and privations. 

War has taken hundreds of thousands 
of fathers from the homes of France. 


month. 


Ten cents keeps a child one day. 
Three dollars keeps a child one 


Thirty-six and one-half dollars 
keeps a child one year. 


Seventy-three dollars 
child two years. 


French letter, and the French child or 
mother is able to read the message of 
love and cheer and courage from the one 
in America who donates a year’s support. 
A sample letter from a nch girl to 
her benefactor is partly quoted below: 
Versailles, June 29, 1917. 
Mademoiselle, and very Sos protectress: 

I have received your kind letter, which touched 
mother and me so deeply we wept. Thank you, 
dear mademoiselle, for your interest, and the 
affection you show me, and thank you for your 
sympathy and love for all the little children made 


keeps a 





Some of the children are too young to 
earn or help earn a pee for themselves 
or the family. Grief and hardships have 





We send it to France 


fatheriess by this terrible war. Your “little sis- 
ter” far away, will think frequently of her “big 
sister’ in America. Your charming photograph 
makes me very happy, for now I can see you every 








made a widowed mother unfit for such 
work as will give the children a decent 
living. Many a mother is working, but 
her earnings are not sufficient to properly 
feed the fatherless children in her care 
and keep them in school. 

The French government gives a little 
aid to these needy mothers, but because 
of its burden of war costs, has not been able to give sufficient to 
keep the children as well fed as they should be to grow up strong 
men and women to become the new France. 

The headquarters of the committee in France is located in a 
government office and most of the employees of the committee 
are loaned by the government. This reduces the cost of the 
work. All committee offices and helpers in the United States 
donate their services so that every cent given for the support of 
fatherless children of France by the good people of the Dnited 
States goes to the children of France. “Any ohild livin in its own 
home, under sixteen years of age, whose father has lost, his life 
in this war, and who is certified to be in need, is eligible for sup- 

ort.” These names are sent to the head committee in New 
ork and as their names are taken by American doners, the 
money is cabled to France and the names sent to the Paris com- 
mittee, so that the child and its mother will know who in Amer- 
ica gave the money for its support. 

In order that the money is not secured by fakers or thieves 
the French mother is required to oktain from the mayor a cer- 
tificate of life, to show that there is such a child, and that there 
is real need of outside help. Quarterly the money is paid by pos- 
tal money order bearing the name and address of the child and 
the doner. If the child is not there, the postman returns the 
money order to the post office. At each payment the mother has 
to give a certificate of life to prove the child still lives. These 
precautions make it certain that every cent you give goes to the 
child or its mother, for the child. 

The French and the American committees in charge of this 
benevolent work are capable and honest beyond question of 
doubt. The funds are guarded as described above, and the child 
or its mother writes and thanks the giver upon receipt of the 
first quarterly payment, so there is no possible chance for dis- 
honest dealing even if it were desired on the part of any person 
handling the money. You can pay monthly, quarterly or yearly. 

Send your contributions to Successful Farming and we will 
forward it to the committee for the children of France. You 
will shortly get the name of the child you are to “father” and 
in due time you will get a letter from the child or mother. Only 
those giving or pledging a year’s support, $36.50, will get the 
name of a child and be known as its foster parent. 

Who are Helped 

The destitute’ children of France are not going to be sent to 
this country for us to care for. The money is sent to them and 
they must live in their own homes, under the care of their own 
mothers, and are raised in the religion of their dead fathers. 
This is far better for the children than to send them to a strange 
land, unable to speak a word of English, and separated from 
They are kept in school by our donations, and 





their mothers 


mothers are relieved of worry about them. It is a splendid way 
of repaying France for what she did for us when we were 
struggling in the Revolution to establish a republic. 

Those who give to this worthy cause may know that “Inas- 
much as-ye have done it unto one of the least of these, my 
brethern, ye have done it unto me,” and that is the true Chris- 
tian and Christmas spirit. 


Successful Farming has pledged the 


day * * and soon I send 
ou my own, and one of my little sister—for I too 
ot a little sister. Marie-Louise will be ten in 


September. Mother is forty-six, and teaches in 
one of the schools in Versai and I am prepar- 
ing myelf to enter the Normal school the twenty- 


° > 

My dear father was an editor. He was a re- 
serve officer and was made a captain after the 

attack at Korteker in the Belgian cape of 
the Yser. In another letter I shall tell you about a retreat on the Yser de- 
scribed to my mother by an adjutant of papa’s. 

Here in Versailles, we have been spared invasion, but at the beginning of 
the warin 1914, we were terribly afraid; we could hear the cannon, our soldiers 
were ever retreating, and we saw pass before us the long defile of pitiable car- 
riages, carts and wagons filled with women and children fleeing before the 
enemy. It was tragic. How many tears we shed at sight of these frightened, 
unhappy people flying before a criminal invader. : : 

Then, in the first months of the war, we did not believe the stories they 
told us of the atrocities committed by the Kaiser’s army, and thought to 
ourselves: ‘Poor things, sorrow and misfortune have made them exaggerate 
what they have seen!’ And today we must say: ““What they told us, those 
unhappy refugees, fell far short of the truth.” One could never have believed 
men capable of such cruelty. -: : 

My dear father had a cousin at Hermenille near Luneville in Lorraine. 
She was twenty-three, and had two children. Her husband was gone from 
the time of mobilization, and she was left with her mother and three servants 
on a farm. A number of German soldiers lodged with her, and the officers 
went there for their meals. She had a great deal of old wine in the cellar, and 
a poultry-yard full of chickens. They took everything, drank and ate every- 
thing. * * * * Then one day they gave the order for all the inhabi- 
tants of the village—about three hun —to assemble in the church, and 
after they had done so they shelled it. 

The young madame Vinyer and her three servants, a young girl and two 
boys, were on their way to obey the order when shot down by a Bavarian. 
Oh, and that is nothing! There are so many small boys in Belgium and the 
north of France who have had their hands cut off. It is terrible. ” 8 
Forgive me, my dear Mademoiselle, for describing these things—sometimes 
it allseems to me so monstrous that I wonder if they are really men, the bar- 
barians who commit these atrocities. 

Alas, when will it all end? Every day thousands fall, mothers no longer 
have sons, nor children fathers. 

Until now courage has been high in France. The old men have gone back 
to work, particularly in the country, and women have replaced men on the 
tramways, the metro and in the factories. Paris is calm, now that thestrikes 
that broke out for a month are settled. Three of the leaders were arrested, 
and were found to be Austrians. 

Many poor women are having a hard struggle to bring up their children, 
particularly, as the worry and torment of the war has made great inroads 
on their health. in, OS. And it is not over. The poor little or- 

»yhans are numerous, and numerous too are those who are helping with “‘la 
‘raternite americaine’’ and the affectionate gratitude of all the children of 
France goes across the sea to the sister nation. 

And now, my dear big sister, your beautiful country will fraternize com- 
yletely with m beloved France. We always thought in the silence of our 
ae that if Tense needed her she would come. And she came. 

All France experienced a profound emotion when the United States 
declared war, endl ta every class, at that same time, at eight o'clock in the 
morning, on entering, masters and mistresses commented on the message of 
President Wilson, and a great wave of gratitude swept thru our hearts. 
2 a Since then the American flag with its stars that seem to 
shine, has hung side by side with the flag of France. May it be a precursor of 
speedy victory, and may your generous nation never suffer, as we have suf- 
fered, from this dreadful struggle. 

Accept, my dear Mademoiselle, my dear “big sister,’’ the grateful and affec- 
tionate kisses of your little sister of France who thinks of you often, and says 
with her full heart, Merci! 

Camille Genay. 


As a rebuke to the hundreds of pro-Germans who stopped 
their paper because we printed the story of atrocities hinted 
at by this French girl, we hope that hundreds of loyal Ameri- 
cans will pledge and give support to little French children 
left father hen tp the barbarian Huns. France is the one thing 
that has kept the Prussian army from ourshore. The French 
have laid down their lives, not alone for France but for all 
civilization. The Huns had planned to eventually get their 
hands upon us, and if France is conqured may doso yet. We 
owe everything to France. Let us show our gratitude. 












THE U. S. GRAIN CORPORATION 


A $50,000,000 Concern With $150,000,000 Back of It 


By ALSON SECOR 





T takes a great crisis to bring out the 
latent powers of a man and it seems 
equally true of nations. If farmers 

could only see what the government is 
doing in a business way, with politics in 
the scrap heap, they would have more 
love for the best and the greatest govern- 
ment on earth. 

I have seen the Food Administration 
with its gigantic foree of men and 
women at work trying to direct the crea- 
tion and conservation of enough food 
for the world, and I have been amazed 
at what has been accomplished since the 
food bill passed Congress August 10th. 
A story could be written of each branch 
of that service, but because of misunder- 
standing on the part of many I will tell 
here only of the work with grain and 


and keep 


“It is the hope and expec- 
tations of the Food Adminis- 
tration, and my own also, that 
this step will at once stabilize 
within moderate 
bounds the price of wheat for all 
transactions thruout the present 
crop year, and in consequence 
the price of flour and bread 
also”.—Woodrow Wilson. 





dent of the corporation, is a Republican, 
and not one man has been chosen by the 
aid of, or in the interests of any political 
party or faction. This is strictly a busi- 
ness corporation working without pay 
for Uncle Sam during the war. 

Then there is the United States Millers 
Division of the Food Administration under 
the management of a committee of ten 
representative millers in the various sec- 
tions of the country who by voluniary 
agreement of the milling trade are en- 
deavoring to conserve flour production, 
and work with the Grain Corporation so 
that a steady price for grain and grain 
products may be secured. Here are 
some of the main points in this voluntary 
agreement of the millers: 

“That they shall not purchase wheat 








grain products. 





at a greater price than the fair price; 





The allied governments had created 
the Allied Wheat Commission with 
headquarters in London, to be the purchasing agent of wheat 
from the U. 8. for the allies. This great power was a factor in 
price making which had to be reckoned with. A contract was 
therefore made between this commission and the U. 8. t 
whereby all purchases of wheat for the allies should be placed 
in the hands of a commission appointed by the United States. 
Uncle Sam therewith became the wheat king of the world. 

Congress made an appropriation of $150,000,000 to purchase 
wheat and like products. Uncle became “some merchant” in 
no time. But he was in the business not for profit, but to con- 
serve the interests of the producers, the consumers at home, and 
the buyers abroad. The export demands set the price of wheat. 
Had the Allied Wheat Commission been allowed to set the price 
it may have gone to a very low figure, or Uncle Sam may have 
been forced by competition to pay a high price for the bread 
for his soldiers and civilians. The market would have been very 
unsettled at any rate. Gamblers would have played a large 
part in the game. But with only one buyer, our old Uncle Sam, 
it became necessary to fix a price that would be fair to the wheat 
growers, to the millers and consumers, and yet give the hungry 
millions of Europe enough to eat at a price within reach. 

A committee of twelve, six of whom directly represented the 
farmers, fixed the basic price of the 1917 crop at $2.20 on Num- 
ber 1 Northern or its equivalent, at Chicago. Congress fixed 
the price of the 1918 crop at $2 so that in case of peace coming 
before the 1918 crop is sold the farmers would not lose after 
making this effort to feed the allies. Peace will release boats to 
ship wheat now tied up in other countries, and the price will go 
tumbling, but Uncle Sam stands ready to buy the wet oe at 
the $2 basis, no matter what happens. There is plenty of wheat 
now to feed the world, but it is not all available, hence the 
burden rests heavily on the United States. 

The Big Wheat Trust 

A branch of the Food Administration, a fifty million dollar 
corporation called the United States Food Administration 
Grain Corporation, was formed, with all the powers and methods 
and business ability of a big corporation to be absolutely di- 
vorced from political action of Congress so that any crisis may 
be quickly met without debate by those who know nothing about 
the grain business. 

This gigantic corporation is under the control of a board of 
seven directors with Herbert Hoover chairman, and under the 
ate management of six officers, with the main office in New 

‘ork. 

All the executive officers and the thirteen second vice presi- 
dents who manage the grain zones have severed all their con- 
nections with their former grain business interests and serve 
without salaries. They are allowed necessary traveling ex- 
penses, but not unn e ven their tips to porters 
are limited. Neither are hey allowed twenty cents a mile car- 
fare, as are congressmen! 

These officers and directors are experienced in the grain 
business. They are patriotic to the core. When the war is over 
they will have to begin business all over again with conditions 
very unfavorable. But the Grain Corporation will stay on the 
job until long enough after peace is declared to gradually let 
business readjust itself to new conditions. 

The United States is divided into fourteen grain zones, each 
under the management of an agent who has severed his con- 
nections with his former grain interests, if such a thing is pos- 
sible, without completely closing down his business. The few 
exceptions, where complete withinavel is impossible, give what- 
ever profits may come to them in connection with their business 
during the war, to the Red Cross. They all work without com- 
pensation. ‘There are no politics in the Grain Corporation. 
Mr. Julius H. Barnes, formerly the largest exporter, now presi- 


that the Grain Corporation shall en- 
deavor to supply the millers with wheat 
on the basis of an average of their assessed capacity; that the 
millers shall operate their mills at a profit not exceeding fifty 
cents a ton on feed, and twenty-five cents a barrel on flour; that 
they shall not contract for flour more than thirty days in ad- 
vance; that they shall not store wheat without permission of the 

‘ood Administration for more than thirty days supply; that 
they shall apportion over the entire milling trade the export 
agp of flour.” The Grain Corporation will export as 

ittle grain as possible. The wheat and rye will be ground into 
flour here, and the flour exported, which gives work to American 
laborers, and saves to the American farmers all the by-products 
such as bran, for stock feeding. 

Each zone is managed by a federal agent and conducted with 
its own finances. These agents buy grain of farmers and sell to 
the millers who have voluntarily entered into an agreement 
with the government. Any miller can buy just as he always has 
if he chooses, but under agreement the government is obliged to 
see that he has grain for his mill, based upon his needs for the 
three years previous. 

The zone agents know daily just how much grain each elevator 
and mill has taken in or sold, and at eleven o'clock every morn- 
ing the New York office knows the financial condition of every 
zone agent. Never before has any business corporation been 
able to get such quick and complete reports of its branch offices. 

Only a Grubstake 

Tho the government backs the Grain Corporation with 
$50,000,000 the corporation is self-supporting. When it buys 
grain for mills or the allies it charges a commission of one per- 
cent which covers cost of storage, insurance, and office manage- 
ment. The $50,000,000 will be returned to the government when 
no longer needed as working capital. 

Canadian wheat cannot be shipped into the States without 
the approval of the Canadian Board of Grain Supervisors, 
and this board will not give its permission without the en- 
dorsement of the request by the Grain Corporation. On the 
other hand no grain or flour will be shipped into Canada 
without the request of the Canadian Board and the endorse- 
ment of our Grain Corporation, altho small amounts may be 
shipped without this permission. Canadian wheat unfit for 
human food may be brought to the States for poultry feed. 

The new grain grades determine the grades. Some injustice 
has been done by local buyers who tried to play safe by being 
too exacting, but records show that the new grades have act- 
ually benefitted the farmers. When buyers beeome used to it 
they will grade better than at first. 

Speculation in grain and flour has been absolutely done away 
with. Not a grain exchange in the country now allows dealing 
in futures. This was voluntarily done, when war conditions 
showed the necessity of readjusting the grain business. The 
policies and plans of the Grain Corporation were adopted unani- 
mously by in dealers, terminal elevator men and country 
dealers, tho this method of doing business put many a man out 
of business and greatly handicaps the affairs of others 

As in every branch of the Food Administration there is little 
interference with the usual methods of business, so with the 
Grain Corporation. The millers and elevator men run their 

own business in their own way only they must not make un- 
reasonable profits. The fact that they must give daily reports 
of their business, showing their profits, will teach many a man 
business methods that will benefit him the rest of his life. It 
is the policy of Mr. Hoover to interfere as little as possible with 
any man’s business. Most of his great work has been done by 
getting cooperation voluntarily without threats of law. There 
is law to back him when necessary, but the patriotism of the 


average man leads him to readjust his affairs because he wants 
to help win the war. 
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ROUND TABLE 


Discusses Liming of Soils 


BELIEVE 

that some of 

my soil needs 
lime but when it 
comes to deciding 
what kind of lime 
to use, how much 
to use and how 
and when to ap- 
ply it, I am up m 
the air. It’s a 
new proposition to 
me and I wish 
you would expiain 
it so that it will 
be as clear as 
you've made the 
problem of finding 
out whether a soil 
needs lime.” “T’ll 
try it, and if you ask plenty of questions it will help me to tell 
you just the things you are most anxious to know,” replied the 
Professor. “I'll start with your first question, which regards 
the kinds of lime to use. 

‘There are quite a number of names for the different forms of 
lime but there are really but three kinds of lime that are used 
for agricultural purposes. Probably the best place to begin is 
with the form of lime that nature made and deposited in the 
earth in large amounts in many sections. It is the class of rocks 
known as limestone and in these rocks there is a high percentage 
of calcium and magnesium combined with certain other mate- 


rials.” 
“What do you mean by calcium and magnesium?” inter- 


rupted some one. 

“Calcium,” continued the Professor, ‘‘might be called pure 
lime. It is the chemical element whose common name is lime. 
Magnesium is also a chemical element and it closely resembles 
calcrum in many of its characteristics. As a matter of fact, the 
term lime is used somewhat loosely to refer to quite a number of 
compounds which contain calcium combined with other ele- 
ments. In the limestone with which you are all familiar the 
calcium is combined with carbon dioxide, or carbonic acid, as it 
is commonly called. In this form it is known as calcium car- 
bonate or carbonate of lime. Of course there are impurities in 
limestone but rock which contains eighty percent or more of 
carbonate of lime is valuable for use on the land.” 

“How can this rock be used?” asked an interested listener. 

“The natural rock is either ground to a fine powder or the 
lime in the rock is so treated as to change it to another form. 
Most of you have had experience in making whitewash and in 
that work you handled lime in two forms. The hard lumps that 
you started with were the form known as burnt lime or quick- 
lime. When you added water to these lumps you changed the 
lime to hydrated or slacked lime. The finely ground natural 
rock, ground burnt lime, and hydrated or slacked lime are the 
three general forms in which most of the lime used on soil is 
applied.” 

“How about air-slacked lime?” asked a young farmer. 

“‘What is known as air-slacked lime,’’ replied the Professor 
“is really hydrated lime and is the same as ee that is slacked 
by adding water. It is really the moisture in the air that causes 
th. m2 te slack, so the only difference between air-slacked lime 
and wave.-stacked lime is that in one case the lime gets its water 
from the air and in the other case the water is added in the liquid 
form. 

Iiow Lime Changes Form 

“Here is the way the changes take place. The lime in lime- 
stone is in the form of carbonate of lime; when limestone is 
burned by heating to a red heat, the carbon dioxide gas is driven 
off and the lime is changed to the form known as quicklime, or 
burnt lime; when water is added to burnt lime, or it takes suffi- 
cient moisture from the air, it changes to hydrated or slacked 
lime. If the slacked lime is exposed to the air it will gradually 
absorb dioxide and change to carbonate of lime. A great many 
of you have scattered lime about a drain, or other place where 
there was a bad odor, for the purpose of “‘sweetening’”’ it. The 
lime is a good absorbent and that is the reason that it so readily 
changes its form when it has a chance to absorb water or carbon 
dioxide.” 

“T’ve read about caustic lime. What kind is that?” 

‘Caustic lime is merely another name for burnt lime or quick- 
lime. If you have ever had some of it on your bare hands and 
know how it bites, especially if your hands are moist, you can 
easily understand why it is called caustic.” 

“You've —— me to understand the difference between the 
forms of lime but how am I to decide which kind is best for 
me to put on my land?” asked the man who started the discus- 


s10n. 
“I am just coming to that,” continued the Professor. ‘Your 
local conditions must be considered in deciding that question, 





particularly the 
relative cost of the 
different forms of 
lime in your local- 
ity. Ground lime 
stone or ‘agricul- 
tural lime’ as it is 
commonly called, 
can be bought at 
the lowest price 
fora ton of mate- 
rial. But when 
considering costs 
it is necessary to 
go further than 
the price per ton. 
The percentage of 
calcium or actual 
lime must be tak- 
en into considera- 
tion. The natural limestone rock contains a considerable 
amount of material other than lime and, therefore, ground lime- 
stone is not as pure as burned limestone. In other words, 
there is more lime in a ton of ground quicklime than in a ton of 
ground limestone. The amount of impurity or waste material 
varies in the limestone from different quarries and it is impor- 
tant to know the approximate percentage of lime in the ground 
limestone considered for purchase. The cost of transportation 
including loading, freight and hauling is the principal item in 
the price of ground limestone in many localities. The distance 
that the material must be shipped often determines the form 
of lime that can be most economically used. It’s an expensive 
proposition to pay freight on useless material and when lime 
must be brought from a long distance it may pay to get it in a 
form that contains a higher percentage of actual e than 

und limestone. While no hard and fast rule can be laid down, 
it is safe to figure in most cases that ground limestone should be 
purchased at $3 a ton or less, including the cost of loading and 
shipping. If it costs more than that amount to obtain it in 
your community, it is usually advisable to use burnt lime. It 
costs more per ton to get the latter but it is not necessary to 
use so much of it.” 

“Are there mills for grinding limestone, or where does the 
ground limestone come from?” inquired the secretary. 

“There are mills known as limestone pulverizers which can 
be obtained in various sizes. In a region where limestone rock 
occurs it is practicable for a few farmers to join together in the 
ownership of one of the small sized pulverizers for the purpose of 
supplying the lime needed on their farms. The cost of grind- 
ing, not including any charge for the rock will usually be be- 
tween $1 and $1.50 per ton which is less than the material can 
be obtained for if it is necessary to ship it a considerable dis- 
tance. 

“One of the principal sources of ground limestone is the 
een where rock is mined and crushed for other purposes. 

ne fine screenings and limestone dust from these quarries can 
usually be obtained in carload lots for little more than the cost 
of loading. One point that must be considered, however, in 
deciding the value of ground limestone is the percentage of dust 
as compared with the percentage of coarser particles. In 
general it can be said that a limestone that consists of from sixty 
percent to seventy-five -percent dust and the remainder of 
slightly coarser particles is most desirable. The fine dust dis- 
solves more readily when it gets into the soil and for that reason 
gives quicker results, but when all the lime applied is in the form 
of dust there is danger that some of its value may be lost. A 
product composed partly of dust and partly of coarse particles 
continues to improve the soil for a longer time than a product 
entirely of particles as fine as powder.” 

“Is there any difference between the various kinds of lime in 
the length of time they remain in the soil? Does one kind last as 
long as another?” came an inquiry. 

“As a rule,” replied the Professor “crop yields are increased 
more quickly by burnt lime than by limestone. The caustic 
lime is more active and works faster but the very fact that it 
dissolves more rapidly makes it more likely to be lost thru drain- 
age water. You probably know that much more lime is re- 
moved from the soul by water passing thru it and is carried away 
as the water drains off than is removed by growing crops. This 
applies equally to the lime that is in the soil naturally and to 
that which is applied for the purpose of improving the soil. It 
has been estimated that the equivalent of from one hundred to 
one thousand pounds of carbonate of lime per acre is lost each 
year thru draina Of course the amount varies widely with 
different soils and is greater in some seasons than in others. I 
mention this to give some idea of the amount of lime that it 
may be necessary to add in order to maintain the necessary 
supply to keep the soil in condition for the production of large 
crops.” ‘That brings up a question that I have been wanting 
to ask. How much to the acre is the right [Continued on page 25 
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In the Transmission— 


The conflict between engine-power and the 
resistance of load and road causes heavy pres- 
sure on the bearings supporting the transmission 
shafts. If they wear loose, shafts drop out of 
line, gears do not mesh accurately, and you 
have loss of power, noise, injury to gears and 
ultimate replacement of both gears and bearings. 


At the Differential— 


Here is a conflict of forces similar to that in 
the transmission. The whole differential unit, 
including the big driving gear, must be accu- 
rately adjusted and kept in absolutely correct 
position. Again the burden falls on the bear- 
ings, which support this important unit. If they 
do not stand up to the job, axle gears will soon 
bear noisy testimony to the fact. 


On the Pinion Shaft— 


Bearings on the pinion shaft have to resist two 
forces at once—the very heavy pressure indi~ect 
line with the shaft and another at right angles 
to it. Yet they simply must not wear loose 
and permit disturbances of the most important 
gear-set in the car—and they surely will unless 
the bearings resist both forces, not only when 
the car is new, but when it grows old in service. 


In the Rear Wheels— 


Wheel bearings have to carry the whole weight 
of the car, they also must resist the side-sway 
that comes from rounding corners or driving in 
ruts, sand and mud, and must take the pound- 
ing and jolting of rough pavements. You can 
see how important it is to have bearings built 
to resist all these forces of wear and tear. 


In the Front Wheels— 


The front-wheel test ‘‘makes or breaks” a bear- 
ing. It is here that poor bearings wear out most 
rapidly, because the wheel is constantly turned 
this way or that in steering, and yet the mass of 
the car is trying to keep on in a straight line. 
Thus the end-thrust (or side pressure) on the 
bearings is not only severe but constantly vary- 
ing. It is a succession of savage blows rather 
than a steady pressure. 
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WHERE and WHY 


They Prevent Loss of Power 

Timken Bearings, being adjustable, can be 
instantly corrected if they show signs of wear. 
By moving cone and rollers a little farther into 
cup, the bearings are made as good asnew. Shafts 
and gears are thus kept in correct alignment, 
loss of power is prevented and the car owner is 
safeguarded against repairs and replacements. 


They Keep Gears Silent 


Timken adjustability and resistance to wear 
have been conspicuously demonstrated in this 
hard service. Timken Bearings seldom need 
adjustment, but it’s a great satisfaction to 
know they can be adjusted, for it is a sure 
preventive of the troubles that with non-ad- 
justable bearings can be corrected only by re- 
placement. 


They Resist Two Forces 


Not only on the pinion shaft, but at other 
points, Timken Bearings resist both ‘“‘radial 
load,”’ (or pressure that comes straight down on 
the rollers), and “‘end-thrust”’ (which is at right 
angles to radial load, and pushes cone and rollers 
“end-on” into the cup). The tapered construc- 
tion enables the bearing to resist both forces at 
once and greatly increases resistance to wear. 


They Keep Wheels True 


One of the effects of ‘‘worn-loose”’ bearings is 
wobbly wheels. Timken Bearings, however, 
have a sure and easy preventive in their ad- 
justability. And, of course, their resistance to 
end-thrust means just so much more resistance 
to wear before adjustment is needed. Where the 
owner profitsisin saving the cost of new bearings. 


They’ re Proof Against Effects of Wear 


Timken adjustability makes them proof—not 
against wear, for all bearings must wear in time— 
but against the effectsof wear,namelythe trouble 
and expense of getting a new set of bearings after 
a few thousand miles. Timken Bearings with 
occasional adjustment should outlive the car. 

Write for booklet, M-17,‘*How Can I Tell.’”’ 
explaining in detail every point empha- 
sized in this vy 


Vv TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Canton, Ohio 


TIMKEN | 
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Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if three-cent stamp is enc . Ad- 
dress, ‘Su bers’ Information Bureau,"’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines Iowa. 


OLD CLOVER SEED 

I have some two year old red clover 
seed and am thinking about planting it in 
the spring. It is almost impossible to get 
new am in this community and what 
there is sells at a prohibitive price. What 
would be the likelihood of getting a stand 
with the old seed?—J. R., Ind. 

A test to determine the vitality of clover 
and alfalfa seed has been conducted by 
Prof. L. H. Campbell of the lowa Agricul- 
tural College. Samples of the seed were 
stored away in tin boxes for one, two and 
three years respectively. With the year 
old seed the highest germination was 96 
vercent and the lowest 69 percent. The 
highest germination for two year old seed 
was 92 percent and the lowest 68 percent, 
while the three year old seed showed a 
germination running from 95 percent down 
to 70 percent. The deterioration amount- 
ed to from 5 to 8 percent in three years’ 
time. The seed was, of course, kept under 
the best of conditions. From the results 
of this éxperiment, we conclude that farm- 
ers will be amply justified in risking the 
planting of old clover or alfalfa seed, pro- 
vided it has been properly kept. The wise 
thing to do is to test the seed before plant- 
ing and if results are reasonably good the 
farmer can fairly count on a good stand if 
he makes the proper allowance to offset 
the small yearly deterioration. 











KEEPING CURED MEAT 

We have already butchered several hogs 
and will kill more before the winter is over. 
We want to keep some of the hams for 
summer use and would like to know the 
best way of handling them after smoking. 

S. H., Ill. 

Smoked hams, shoulders and bacon 
may be kept in excellent condition by the 
use of a little extra care in putting them 
away. First wrap them carefully with 
heavy wrapping paper and after this astrip 
of stout muslin or light canvas should be 
sewed firmly over the entire piece, leavin 
no opening. After this is done, whitewas 
the ares 2 covering with a rich mixture 
of lime whitewash into which has been 
ylaced a very slight trace of carbolic acid. 
Che wrapping and painting will effectively 
keep out insects and germs likely to cause 
trouble. Hang the meat away in a cool 
dry place and it will be feandl in perfect 
condition when opened for use. 


FODDER SILAGE 

What is your candid opinion about the 
use of corn fodder for silage. Some of my 
neighbors tell me that good silage can be 
made out of pure corn fodder, but the 
thing does not look reasonable to me. 
What does Successful Farming say about 
it?—W. I., lowa. 

There are numerous new methods now 
in common use upon the farm which do 
not on their face seem reasonable, but 
which nevertheless constitute excellent 
farm practice. Like giving the hog access 
to all the feed he wants and letting him 
balance his own ration, making ensilage 
out of corn fodder is a good example of the 
case. Wedo not mean to say that ensilage 
made out of fodder is as palatable or as 
valuable as ensilage made out of corn cut 
at the proper stage, but corn fodder en- 
silage is much more palatable and a much 
more economical feed than plain corn fod- 
der. Such ensilage is readily consumed by 
stock with much less waste than is the dry 
fodder or stover. In making such silage 


it is very essential that enough water is 

















added to make the material pack well and 
it must be tramped down with extreme 
care; otherwise it will spoil. While most 
of the moisture is added after the cut ma- 
terial is in the silo, it is good practice to 
run a stream of water thru the blower to- 
gether with the corn, thereby wetting the 
cut fodder before it reaches the silo. 
Owing to the widely varying moisture con- 
tent of ordinary field cured fodder, it is 
impossible to state with any degree of 
accuracy just the amount of water which 
should be added. It is safe to say, how- 
ever, that the amount needed will be some 
where near the equal in weight of the cut 
fodder put into the silo. Dry fodder silage 
may be made at any season of the year 
when the weather permits. 
CRANBERRY CULTURE 

Is there any money in cranberry grow- 
ing? I have a piece of bog land which I 
believe is suited to the growing of this 
fruit. Can you give me any information 
in the matter?—R. B., Wis. 

Much valuable information concerning 
the growing of cranberries in Wisconsin 
ean be had by addressing fk letter to the 
State Agricultural College at Madison. 
Another good source of information is 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 176 entitled “Cran- 
berry Culture.”” This bulletin is issued b 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., and covers 
cranberry growing quite completely. It 
will be sent fre of charge to anyone upon 
request. There is a good profit in the pro- 
duction of cranberries ond where the right 
kind of natural conditions exist, there is no 
reason why one could not make a success 
of this venture. 


GOVERNMENT WHITEWASH 

Can you quote me the Government 
whitewash recipe? I have some outside 
whitewashing to do and have heard that 
the Government recipe is an especially 
good one.—L. T., Ind. 

There is scarcely a month goes by but 
we are asked a number of times for this 
splendid whitewash recipe. Because it is 
more durable than whitewashes made in 
the ordinary way and is scarcely any more 
expensive, we are glad to quote the method 
used in preparing the wash and to recom- 
mend it to the use of our readers. Slake 
a half bushel of fresh lime with boiling 
water. After it is thoroly slaked, drain the 
liquid thru a fine sieve and add seven 
pounds of fine salt previously dissolved in 
warm water; three pounds of ground rice 
boiled to a thin paste and stirred in boilin 
hot; one-half pound bolter’s whiting an 
one pound of glue previously soaked in 
cold water until swollen, then melted 
over a fire. To this mixture add five gal- 
lons of hot water, stir well and letstand for 
a few days, keeping it covered. Govern- 
ment whitewash will cover eight or ten 
square feet and is exceptionally white and 
durable for outside work. It should be 
applied hot. 





KEEPING ONION SETS 
We have a good quantity of onion sets 
and would like to know the best way of 
keeping them for spring planting.—D. S., 
lll. 


Onion sets should be carefully cleaned 
and placed in shallow crates or flats not to 
exceed three or four inches in depth. 
They should then be stored away in a dry 
cellar or cave with a temperature slightly 
above freezing. The crates are stacked in 
such a way as to permit free circulation of 
air and if there is reason to believe that 
the onions are not thoroly ripe and dry 
when stored away they should be stirred 
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or turned in the crates at intervals a few 
days apart for the first few weeks after 
being put away. Sets cared for in this 
manner will come thru the winter in good 


shape and make a strong and vigorous 
growth whep planted in the spring. 


TRESPASSING CATTLE 


Am I obliged to keep a gate at the en- 
trance to my farm to keep my neighbor's 
cattle out as he drives them up and down 
the road night and morning to pasture? 
4 not, please tellme what I can do.—C. C.., 

a 


We are of the opinion that you are not 
entitled to complain of trespass of cattle 
upon your land where the trespass is ren- 
dered possible by your failure to maintain 
a gate at the entrance to your farm. To 
that extent your land remains unfenced 
and an owner of unfenced lowa land can- 
not complain of trespassing cattle under 
ordinary circumstances. But should the 
owner of cattle in driving them along a 
public highway, purposely herd them upon 
adjoining ok fe would be liable for all 
damages done thereby. 


STORING SEED CORN 

We picked our seed corn early this year 
and believe that we have a first-class crop. 
Just now the corn is hanging in the wash 
house where it is being dried by artificial 
heat but we cannot keep it there all winter. 
What can be done with it?—R. A., Mo. 

Properly dried seed corn is not injured 
by freezing weather and for this reason it 
can be stored away in almost any conven- 
ient place which is dry andairy. The attic 
of the house, the hay mow, the roof of the 
tool shed or in fact any other place which 
meets these conditions will do nicely. The 
corn should of course be placed where it 
will be free from molestation by rats 
and mice. Ordinarily speaking we recom- 
mend that the seed be stored away in one 
of the good seed corn racks or hangers now 
on the market. 


MEASURING HAY 

I have bought a number of tons of hay 
in the mow and expect to pay for it by 
measure. Will you kindly let me know 
how many cubical feet of hay there are in 
one ton?—O. J., Mo. 

Measuring hay at best is not a very satis- 
factory method for either the buyer or 
seller, but where it is impossible to ascer- 
tain the exact amount by weight a 7 
accurate idea as to the quantity in a stac 
or mow can be had by estimation. Well 
packed hay which has stood in the mow or 
stack for several months will run about 
450 cubic feet to the ton. Loose new hay 
will run about 500 cubic feet to the ton. 
These are the figures that should be used 
in determining the amount of hay that 
cannot be measured by weight. 


NUMBER OF PIGS IN LITTER 

I have ten good Duroc Jersey sows all 
bred for spring farrowing and would like to 
know how many pigs I can reasonably 
expect to get.—A. D., Ind. 

“here is no way of telling how many 
pigs a certain number of sows will produce 
as this depends on so large a number of 
conditions. ‘These include the inherited 
characteristic of the sow—her health, etc. 
Statistics covering a vast number of in- 
dividuals indicate an average birth rate 
of pigs to the Duroc sow as nine. There- 
fore if each of our reader’s sows did as 
well as the average he could expect ninety 
pigs this fall. However, for reasons men- 
tioned, the sows may produce more or 
less than the average fer the breed. 
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economical ee RE of 
making Farm to City deliveries 


MASE your Ford, Mr. Farmer, into a sturdy, reliable truck by adding 
the Truxtun Unit. 


The Truxtun will carry all your grain and other produce from the 
farm to the city and what you buy in the city back again to the farm. 





With the Truxtun you can deliver your milk to the creamery, ship 
your hogs to the railway station, in fact accomplish most any hauling job 
you have at hand. 


TRUXIUN 


The Trucking Unit Ebery Farmer Can Afford 
Model A, 1-Ton, $390—Model B, 2-Ton, $490 
The economy of operation of a Trux- 





And remember that the Truxtun is the 


tun will surprise you. It’s cheaper than 
horses, enables you to goany where ina 
fifty mile radius and is never laid up no 
matter how bad the weather. 


You can make the changeyourself. Just 
add the Truxtun Unit to your Ford fol- 
lowing the detailed directions wesend you. 


original convertible unit with theinternal 
gear shaft-drive principle, adopted by 
the world’s greatest engineers. It will carry 
on its strong, sturdy frame a one- or two-ton 
load depending on the model you buy. 

Send for our free interesting booklet “Low Cost 
Hauling on the Farm” —it tells all about Truxten 
and the profit you get from owning one. Don’t 
delay, write today. 


COMMERCIAL CAR UNIT COMPANY 
1610 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 







mercial Car 
Unit Company 
1610 Glenwood Ave. 
Philadelphia 
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MARKETING FARM PRODUCE 


By J. T. BARTLETT 


r } THERDE are 
unappre- 
ciated pos- 

sibilities in prod- 

uce routes, and 
few towns of any 
size have not open- 
ings for them. The 
articles sold are 
seasonable farm 
products—vege- 
tables and fruits, home-cured meats, but- 
ter, eggs and poultry. 
route will frequently have to buy from 
neighbors to satisfy his trade. He is in- 
flexible in adherence to two policies-—the 
first, that all produce shall b. “f good 
quality and fresh; the second, that the 
route shall be covered on regular, fixed 
days. Business booms when housekeepers 
learn they can depend on the farmer for 
first-quality produce delivered regularly. 

The produce route is only a natural 
development of the sporadic peddling of 
produce which is familiar in every town. 

A farmer has a surplus of some product 

which he cannot sell profitably or at all 

in the regular channels. It is often, for 
example, apples. He fills a wagon with 
boxes of fruit, starts early for town, and 
calls from house to house until he has sold 
out the wagonload, attractively priced. 
The average farmer attempts no more of 
this sort of peddling until he is caught in 
the same position again—with a product 
he cannot sell in any other way. 
Exceptions are farmers who regularly 
sell certain products like butter or eggs at 
retail. Not much salesmanship is usually 
required for this sort of sediiiee, The 
producer simply calls at houses, announc- 
ing what he S as for sale, until he locates 


buyers. “The goods really sell themselves. 


The produce route is an opportunity 


learned thru such peddling as the fore- 
going and seized. The writer has im mind 
one erty of 10,000 im a fine farming seetion, 
where at least one farmer makes exeellent 
profits, om a route, and there are openings 
for others. He formerly sold his mascel- 
laneous farm produets—eggs, dairy but- 
ter, poultry and the like—thru middlemen, 
usually to stores in trade. His first ped- 
dling experience came when for a heavy 
crop of crab apples there was absoluiely 
no sale at stores. He sold them to house- 
keepers without trouble at one and one- 
half cents and two cents per pound, and 
did not have to furnish boxes. He earned 
such high wages for the time spent that he 
sold out potatoes in the same way, and 
gradually drifted into a trade in general 
farm produce, with regular routes and days 
of call. It is a poor day when his cash 
receipts do not exceed thirty dollars. 

The ~ is at least one article the popular 
demand for which can only be satisfac- 
torily met in this way. That is farm or 
dairy butter. Many stores do not handle 
this kind of butter because of its uneven 
quality. The makers of good dairy butter 
and there are many such, atone in a low 
price received for the butter-making errors 
of other farmers. The producer-retailer 
with good dairy butter for sale works up a 
big trade in it, at prices several cents 
above those formerly received. This win- 
ter, when creamery butter is around fifty 
cents a pound, there will be a tremendous 
call for first-class dairy butter from house- 
keepers. The route man is the dealer best 
qualified to handle it. He knows the good 
farm buttermakers of his section, and can 
arrange to retail their output 

Fresh farm eggs also sell readily on 
produce routes, especially during those 


seasons when owing to heat spoilage store 
supplies are so disappointing. Here again 
the farmer-retailer can obtain first-grade 


supplies. His own eggs of course will be 


those of his neighbors from whom he 





The operator of a | 








can buy eggs in all 
seasons with abso- 
lute safety. Eggs 
from certain farms 
in every town never 
have to be candled. 
The demand for 
homemade sausage 
andhome-cured 
hams and bacons is 
never satisfied, and 
in cold weather fresh meatscan beretailed. 
It isa simple thing tosell dressed poultry di- 
rect to the consumer. The route man finds 
it easy to dispose of « cartload of mixed 
roduce. He creates “good will’’ for his 
yusiness and secures numerous regular 
customers. “I strive to please” is his 
motto—the words are trite but the idea is 
pure gold. Prices asked are lower than 
the store charges—the route man can 
afford to sell for less. The business is kept 
“eash” insofar as possible, which is not 
difficult considering the nature of the 
service offered. 

Not all towns and cities furnish open- 
ings for routes, but the great 
majorit The farmer considering the 
pores Beal of such a business can read- 
ily ascertain the local prospects. 


KEEPING HARNESS REPAIRED 


We used an old set of harness for many 
years just because we a repair 
equipment that kept it in trim as we 
went along. If we had not had the repair 
outfit the set would have been discarded 
years before and another set pretty well 
finished. This has proved to us that a re- 
pair kit can save a farmer a lot of money. 

Leather supplies can be obtained in 
various ways. Preserving the usable 
eae 

lan. At a roe sale it is often 

— fer one to get am eld set of harness 
fen @ small sum t will be made back 
many times by merely using it for re- 
pairs. It has beem our practice te keep 
om hand a supply of bermess leather pur- 
chased in bulk from the dealer. 

and special pi 


as needed. en such a roll of leather is 


kept for a long time, cee Se ee 


and stiff. An harness oil or 
grease now an then oll then will keep it soft and 
pliable. 


We keep all the buckles, rings, snaps, 
etc., from discarded harness ‘when they are 
in good condition. As the tie ropes wear 
out the snaps and rings are removed and 
saved. Then, we purchase a quantity of 
rope and on a rainy day or other idle oc- 
casion cut it into the desired lengths and 
attach the snaps and rings, thus making 
most of our own tie ropes. Snaps are con- 
tinually becoming broken, so it is well to 
a a number on hand as a reserve supply. 

e have always found that the cou- 
plings attaching the tuge to the hames are 
continually wearing through the pads 
tacked to the hames so as to protect the 
collar. From the uppers of discarded 
work shoes we find material to replace 
these worn pads. Old felt boots often 
supply felt pads when needed about the 
harness. 

We do little sewing. Where it is nec- 
essary in good harness we leave it for the 
harness mender. Sometimes we do rough 
jobs where neatness is a second consider- 
ation. On work harness a rivet splice is 
usually adequate. If a variety of rivets 
are kept on hand, the mending can be 
easily done. We also use small shoe nails 
to do much of the mending. When the 
thread in a tug rots, letting the various 
straps spread apart, nothing is better for 
binding them together than long shoe 


|nails. We keep several sizes of nails. 
He knows | Such nails can be procured of a harness 
| dealer or shoe cobbler.—P. C. G. 
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3-in-One is the oil of per- 
formance.It does many things 
ordinary oils can’t do. For 

\ 


instance— 


3-in-One oils typewriters, 
sewing machines, talking 
machines, locks, hinges, 
clocks, dentists’ tools, bar- 
bers’ clippers, cash registers, 
N magnetos, cream separators 
aw and any fine mechanisms, 
exactly right. It never gums 

nor dries out. 


3-in-One polishes fine furniture 


and hardwood flcors to perfection. 
It makes the finest dustless duster 
QO and sanitary floor mop possible. 
ws 
3-in-One Oil 


puts a razor in perfect shaving 
trim. Softens and livens the strop. 
Saves the razor—eases the shaver. 


Polishes bright metal. Prevents rust 
and tarnish on all metal. These uses 
- are but part. Our Dictionary tells 

many more uses. 


Sold in drug, grecery, hardware, 
aperting goeds.and genera! steres: | os. 


hottie DSc; 2 om. 25c; 8 on. (3% pt.), 

Se. Also im Mandy 01! Cans, Den. 25c. 

} If you eannot get a can of your dealer, 

we will send by ane parce! post, full of 
Sim-One for 30e. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
WSEXG. Broadway, New York 
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OTTAWA ENGINES 


Kerdsene-Gasoline 


| Kerosene Engine you can 
wer from a gallon of 6c Kerosene than you can 
From a gallon of 20 or 2 cent gasoline in any gas- 
| oline engine. —* easy to ff 
start, easy to operate 


Valuable Free Book 2°:"” an engine’ oF 
to figure 


pects one should know how 
‘exact 1 x engine is worth— Why I use the 
valve in the head design, the off-set cylinder 
eonstructiomand larger valves 

90 Days Trial. 10 Veer & Guarantee. 


ser for rect from fac- 
tory to user. fore you buy 
“and 7 





616 King St., Ottawa, Kans. 
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SMUT DANGEROUS IN“STALK 
FIELDS 


The stalk fields, after the corn has been ~ 
husked, provide more or less dangerous 
picking for cattle, but when there is no 
loss from the pasturing they get there it is 


just like getting that much for_nothiag. 
Unless they actually lie down and — 






















































may do to the cattle. Cattle will eat this 
what effect so much of it will have on Owners are ready and waiting to 


‘ y eke ; | 
+ Faretrs 
cattle do well all thru the nice weather of | 
fall, after the corn yee picking up their | ; the country--in 
living in the stalk fields, but this year) 
there is more smut than ever before, and | every county and 
! * town, almost on every 
1 to doubt that. f id farm--there is wet, soggy 
smut—no need to doubt that, for an 0 r 
cow will leave a nubbin anytime to bite off land that needs underdrainage 
greedy cows remains to be seen when erry e 
those who have nerve enough to try it Ditchers cut P Reve this ditching denoby Bucke eTrac- 
tion Ditchers and will pay good prices 


it makes me nervous to think what this 
and chew down a chunk of smut—but to be at all profitable. 
turn their cows in where they can secure 


their fill. It seems that experiment pre’ for contract work. 

tions have tried feeding smut to cattle, anc Why not tak : p 
the result of these tests seems to indicate betw In hoe é this up? You can make ita 
that there is nothing harmful in smut. . een- lines jo or a year round business. Either 
There is, nevertheless, a belief among ‘ way it will pay you big. Some ditcher men clear $10 a 
old cattlemen, who have had almost a : day and ap, depending of course on circumstances; but 
lifetime of experience pasturing stalk | 4. ahyway you look at it, the business is a gold mine. 


fields, that smut is dangerous. : . 
There is one combination of fall and Here is a letter from Mr. H. W. Sherrard, of Twelve Mile, 


early winter pasturing, however, that Ind., parece ng aday. Sounds good, doesn’t it? 
pea <2 afe is is whe: , } “Wi . 1 144-inch-cut machine my helper and I 
appears to be safe. This is wheat or rye i : ith my No pe 
in connection with the stalk fields. Give put in 157 rods of tile none day, of which 112 rods were for 
- = 12-inch tile averaging 48inches in depth, 
stock the range of both, allowing them to : + Ve “a> bring me 72 cents per rod, and 42 rods 
go with freedom from one to the other, and _ aR . Tr. > \ of 6-inch tile averaging 38% inches in 
: =: ayy & oT + 
om 


one is assured of safety. I have not yet oe it >. Copth, Sringing 3816 conte 
heard of the loss of cattle that had the run ; es rel 7.96in a single day. Ichal- 

of a green wheat or rye field in connection | # Yau aes } lenge anyone to beat it with 
with stalks. There must be something a An, Sie ‘ No. 1 machine. 

about the green picking that cattle get| - Mtg’ fi " ‘a. Oy mE 
from wheat or rye that counteracts what-| ¢tarcVGl ae ate wen 4 eas | ae —— — to Groce gad 
ever there is in the stalk fields that causes | = if » ; ; ye 'y for the tile every full day. 
the trouble. Whether or not it would also | +, 44% J ie So Gasoline or Rersoene power, casily manage ey one 
counteract any bad action of a, if | Os oe in Bares eau Service Department will cogch you about de- 
there is any, I am not prepared to say, but; MF = a aS s and he started. efor ‘Dollars 
I would feel safe if ove plenty of | i =< = eee cc toce ae ny imarentig rend 
green rye or wheat, even if there was an — | ~~ P ; 3521 Crystal Ave. 
overabundance of smut among the corn. | 5 oe we The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. Findlay. Ohio 
Without the wheat or rye, however, it is : At ‘APerfectTrench at One Cut’ 


going to be a problem whether or not it is 
best to take the risk. Perhaps many of us 
will wait and let the other fellow try it 
first. —H. H. 


MEN WHO HELP At Wholesale Prices 


Continued from page 3 We save you money on your Seed Bill. Write for 





Farming of value to our readers and to Sodeped poican on'ien declan Chemeane a out 
give it a tremendous influence in the devel- | You should know our low prices, Write at once and be convinced. Everything sold Guaranteed 


4 ™ : , Satisfactory or money refunded. Don’t pay two fits on Grass Seed. Our seeds are sold subject to 
opme wh of the agric ultural interests of the Government test. Have new recleaned alfa .00 bu. Timothy, $3.15; Clover, $14.40; Alsi e and 
United § tates. / Timothy, $5.50. Have Low prives on Seed Corn, Oats, Sweet Clover, Wheat, Speltz, Barley, Cane, 

As President of the company, I feel like | Mitiet, ow pene, Rape, Vetch, Sudan Grass, Potatoes, Artichokes and all Farm and Carden Seeds. 
ig 11 i 


- re > > i irec~ | Write today for e catal Free samples and ial low prices off seeds you rex . Will 
I was merely the representative and direc pu hn dA BL prree samples and special low prices of seeds yon require. Wi 
tor of all these people in their efforts to| a. a, BRAY SHED CO., BOX 219, 0 Rx x ~ 


work nae for the po good by in- 7 

creasi yer § i bd e 

Fat sey Do ann tisnienwal 1 Serene A Matc be -L ig hting A 1000 Ss ot Daisy 

you as one of the big Successful Farming “ 4 Air Rifle For You 
Gasoline Lantern! 


family to feel free to make your su : ~pufit 
umily to Ie ‘ ; RES Boys, here is the Air Rifle you need. 
torch needed. Lights with a match like 


tions its improvement or to call on me ] 
marae Says > You can have lots of fun at target practice, or 
No 
the old time oil lantern but makes and burns 
its own from common 

















whenever l can render any special service hunting small game. Shoots 1000 times with- 
to you. You are always welcome in our out Dan Lever action, round tapering 
hig plant in Des Moines. barrel, nickeled and polished, automatic shot 

‘gS ] retainer, walnut stock, dull finish. One of the 
best Air Rifles made. Accurate and powerful. 


1 Any boy would be delighted with one. Let me 

Siost Setitast Hight Mate py my 9 rou can get one of these finerifies 
‘ or just a little of your spare time. A postcard 
electric bulb. More light than reply willdo. Write now. I will send you full de- 
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The address label on each copy of Suc- | 
cessful Farming that you receive indicates 








the date to which your subscription is paid. Se Re ES scription and tell you alla bout my easy plan. 
We are handling renewal and new sub- than one-third of a cent E. T. MEREDITH. Pub 

a . bour. Safer than the est , - 
scriptions as promptly as possible, but dur- oil lantern. The 18 Success Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 


anensnnnesereennnnes HPOUEOEEDEU ROD RE DAE ENDEOSEO FOREEEHEOEEE 


Quick tite |\The Threshing Problem 


Mo wishs totrin—Mo gisben te S ] d Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 
wi . No dirt or ase, no from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
glare or flicker. Absolutely 0 ve rye and barley. A perfect combina- 
tion machine. Nothing like it. ‘The machine I 

W. F. Massey 





ing the rush season it sometimes takes as 
much as ten days or two weeks to com- 
plete the entries, get names on our list and 
mail out copies of our magazine. 

In the case of renewals received before 
the middle of any one month, the new date 





safe. Fuel can’t spill—no 
danger if tipped over in 


showing the time to which the subscrip- cteaw. Guasianan tee have been looking for for 20 years.” W. ; 
: : . ; - ; vit? : “Tt will meet every demand.” H. A. Morgan, Di- 
tion is paid, should appear in the address Las py - ~~ rector Tenn. Exp. Btation. Booklet 25 free. 
label the following month. The new date our nearest KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CL., 

+ hee Morristown, Tenn. 


may not appear in the address label until 
the second month if the renewal is received 














Buccr § AUTO TOP 





after the middle of any one month. Wnetis | ROOF ro sue 
wi 
$9.75 | ts ronencs $7 phece, $45 
Reva [rwnos pmce . POST PA/D 
or new TOF CATALOG GIVES WHOLESALE 
Graot BAM OF TOP MATERIALS anu 
$8.25 FREIGHT PREPAY OFFER ON BUGGY AND 





AUTO PARTS 


Bolit Hickory Wheel & Top Co., 1104S St., Clacionati, 0, 


























ARE YOUR BUILDINGS HANDY? 


How s¢ Idom does one see a farm which 


bears evidence that the buildings were | 


placed with any real thought of saving 
steps and lessening the burden of work 
upon the place! Usually it appears as tho 
the house and barn had been placed with 
some thought of their relationship, but 
when it comes to the other structures the 
impression is given that they were set 
down for the most part with no thought 
as to the “workableness”’ of the farm plant 

accompanying this 


as a whole, 

The illustration 
article will give some idea sflem one prac- 
tical farmer has thought out this problem 
and carried his ideas into operation. It is 
to be noticed that the center of his plan is 
the barnlot. All the buildings which house 
stock of any kind have direct access to 
this spacious enclosure which is provided 
with numerous gateways leading to all 
portions of the farm. The cow stables are 
on the far side of the barnlot and in close 
proximity to a pasture which has plenty 
of good shade. The horse barn is shown at 
the right in the picture 

Many steps are saved on this farm every 
day by the plan of grouping as shown here. 
The barnlot itself is well drained and kept 
free from accumulations of manure. This 
makes it possible to go and come across 
it in any direction—and to do so dry shod 
at almost any time. This fact is an item 
in the saving of steps and time which any 
farmer will appreciate. The covered water- 
ing trough, opening both upon the barn- 
lot and the spacious driveway, is another 
feature which has its evident advantages. 
All in all, one can scarcely think of any of 
the ordinary farm duties which necessitate 
the handling of stock which could not be 
accomplished with the fewest possible 
steps under this pli in of grouping the farm 
buildings.—O. C. 
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WATCH YOUR FIRE INSURANCE 
POLICIES 

A fire insurance policy runs, as a rule, 
either three or five years. Toward the end 
of this period the agent usually notifies 
the holder and solicits its renewal. As a 
geners| thing the purchaser of the protec- 
tion takes the new policy, puts it away in 


a safe place and gives ho heed to its spec ifi- 
cations. He has told the age nt to renew it 


and supposes that in the buying of the 
new policy he is given the same protection 
as before. This is not always the case 
Che actual risks covered in a fire policy 
are stated for the most part on the “‘rider,”’ 
which is the little slip found pasted to the 
regulation policy form. For some reason 
or other the phrasing and wording of these 


riders are changed from time to time by 
insurance companies so that the renewal 
of a policy—while it may carry the same 


protection in dollars and cents—does not 


always cover the same identical risks as 
the document which it surplants. 

The writer had an annoying experience 
of this kind not long ago In 1910 he took 
out a fire policy by the terms of which 
certain household effects were covered as 
were contained in his dwelling or in any 
structure on the premis It 3 th 
usual policy form so far the articles 
pecified were con dand gs him pro- 
t 1 On | | rm r and 
tne 1 l | equip! t con! ted with anv 
he The policy was twice renewed at 
three year interval Chen he was unfor- 
tunate enough to experien t fire which 
totally destroyed his barn in the middle « 
the night and which i him litth 
el > Save alr h ] the | n t 


| premises”’ 


Ea 
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|} the time were stored considerable books 


land certain household effects which had 
been crowded out of the dwelling for lack 
of room. When the policy was consulted 
after the fire it was found that in the course 
of the two renewals the rider had been so 
altered as to cover only such things as 
were contained in the dwelling. Conse- 
quently, he had no claim upon the com- 
pany even for his lawn mower, garden 
tools and hose—to say nothing of the books 
and furniture he had placed in the barn 
for safekeeping. Inquiry after the fire 
developed the fact that the phrase ‘‘on the 
is quite an important one in fire 
insurance parlance and that a policy 
covering certain specified articles con- 
tained in any building on the premises is 
construed to mean in any structure on the 
particular parcel of real estate indicated in 
the policy. Should investigation reveal 
that this clause is not in one’s fire policies 
it vossible to get some companies— 
—tn* any of them—to issue a new rider 

covering the matter. Ninety-nine policies 
out of a hundred are never read until after 
the fire occurs. Then it is too late to do 
any good and revelations which they hold 
are sometimes disappointing. — ». C. 
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THE LICENSING SYSTEM 
At one of the big farmer conventions 
this fall it was freely stated that the farm- 
ers were made the goat in all that per- 
tained to price fixing and regulation. 
While wheat was one of the first things 





that was made subject to price fixing, 1t 
was a protective measure rather than con- 
fiscatory, and immediately other things | 
came under the ban and prices were re- 
duced far more on some of them than on 
wheat. But the purpose of this article is 
to show that the farmers have no reason to 
complain against the Food Administration. 

Just as the farmers escaped the Sher- 
man anti-trust law by the Clayton amend- 
ment so have they escaped being licensed | 
under the food bill. The farmer is not the 
goat. 

Under the act of August 10th, and by 
presidential proclamation of October 8th, 

{ll persons, firms, corporations, and 
associations engaged in the business either 
of (1) operating cold storage warehouses, 
2) operating elevators, warehouses, or | 
other places ie the storage of corn, oats, 
barley, beans, rice, cotton seed, cotton- 
seed cake, cottonseed me” 'l or peanut meal, 
or (3) importing, manu.acturing (includ- 
ing milling, mixing or packing) or distri- 
buting (including buying and selling) any 
of the following commodities [naming 
sixty-eight products or classes of products] 
are hereby required to secure on or before 
November 1 1917, license, which license 
will be issued under such rules and re ula- 
tions governing the conduct of the rusi~ 
ness as may be prescribed. ° 
Any person, firm, corporation or associa- 
tion other than those exes »~pted, who shall 
engage in or carry on any business herein- 
before specified after November Ist, 1917, 
without first securing such license, will be 
liable to the penalty prescribed by said 
act of Congress.” 

Those excepted from securing license 
include those already licensed under some | 








| owned, 


other rule or law; common carriers; re- 
tailers whose gross sales of food com- 
modities do not exceed $100,000 a year;| 
millers of corn, oats, barley, wheat, rye | 
or rice operating only plants of a daily | 
capacity of less than 75 barrels; canners 
of peas, dried beans, corn, tomatoes, whose 
production does not exceed 5,000 cases a 
year; persons slaughtering, packing or dis- 
tributing fresh, canned or cured meats 
\ hose gross sales do = exc eed $100,000 a 
operators of poultry or egg packing 
ints whose gross sales do not exceed 
$50,000 a year; manul ast of maple 
syrup, sugar and compound; farmers, gar- 
deners, cooperative associations of farmers 
or gardeners, including livestock farmers, 
and other persons with respect to the 

oducts of any farm garden or other land 


vear; 


pl 





leased or cultivated by them. 


ed rec'eaned see 





Dec., 1917 














You can do this by owning and 
operating one of these wonderful 
self-contained 
flour mills, and 
sell most of the 
flour used in your 
community. 

The American 
Marvel is the 
sensation in 
flour mills, and 
is revolutionis- 
ing milling. It is 
the latest im- 
proved roller mill 
and makes bet- 
ter, purer and whiter flour at less cost, so 
gives you greater profits. One man, without 
previous milling experience, can run it. 


American Marvel Mill 
(Self-Contained) 


When you purchase an American Marvel 
Mill you become a member of the Commu- 
nity Marvel Millers Association, and you can 
put your fl ur up under our nationally adver- 
tised brand,‘‘FLavo”, as shown below. Your 

mill is then inspected every 30 days by our 

Service Department to keep you up to 
quality. We start you off and practi- 
cally make your success assured. 

The present government control 
of wheat is all in favor of the owner 
of an American Marvel Mill. Write 
for reasons why. 

This is one of the most 
money-making business opportunities 
today. It can bey ours complete with new 
building and power, if you have aslittle 
as $3,000 to invest. Seven sizes of mills, 
15 to 100 barrels a day. Power required, 
from 6 horsepower up. Every sale on 30 
days trial. 

Write for ““The Story of a Wonderful 
Flour Mill", owners’ testimonals and 
our proposition about the opportunity of 











permanent 





Eaten in making FLavo FLour on the Amer‘can 
Hundredsof = Marvel Millin your community. FREE. 
te —_ “ Anglo-American Mill Co., Inc. 

Every Day 405-411 Trust Building, Owensboro, Ky. 
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The standard handbook on gas engine 
compression. Every farmer who runs an 
automobile, engine, tractor, etc., ought 
to have it. 

It tells how McQuay-Norris \canfRoor 
Piston Rings give more power, save gas, 
reduce carbon. 


McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. 


2825 Locust St. St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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INVESTIGATE--BEST and Cheqpens Seeding Known. 
Alsike . Mover and Timothy mixed. Fully 1-3 alsike, a bi 
bareair Greatest hay and pasture combination grow: 
Write for Free Sample and 116 page catalog and circulars 
jescribing this wonderful grass mixture. Beats anything 
you can sow and ridiculously cheap. We handle only test- 
di guaranteed. Write before advance. 


A.A BERRY SEED CO.., Rox 519, Clarinda, lowa 


Successful Farming advertisements 
have an educational value. Read them. 




















Everybody who falls within the licensed 
class must keep books on all of the specified 
food and feed commodities, and report 
stock bought and sold and percentage of 
profit on each commodity. Their books 
must be opened to federal inspection at 
any time, and they must sell at such price 
as the government fixes on certain com- 
modities. Whenever they make excessive 
yrofits and do not cease such action, the 
ficsnne 4 is revoked and they are ther sub- 
ject to the law and may be put out of busi- 
ness and put in jail, or fined. 

Any purchaser w ho has reason to believe 
that the local merchants are charging ex- 
cessive prices for foods may report the 
matter to the state food administrator, or 
to the Food Administration in W ashington 
D. C. and the case will be investigated. 


But do not make troublesome complaints 
unless you are sure the merchant is doing 
an unpatriotic and unlawful act in making 
w tf rofits not warranted in times of peace. 

e merchants in the small towns, doing 
Lait than $100,000 gross business a year 
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are not subject to license. Their sales are 
to be regulated by the competition of the 
large stores in large towns, and by the 
mail order houses. 
Speculation Must Cease 
The Food Administration will forbid | 
culation in food products. The mer- 
ant who Sestenately bought a large 
senile of canned goods at a low price 
will be prohibited from selling those goods 
at a high price to which the same goods 
may later have gone, plus the usual per- 
centage of profit. He can only make the 
usual percentage of profit, based on the | 
profits of the three years preceding our 
entrance into the war, no matter how the 
rice may rise while he holds the goods. 
or instance, suppose he bought canned 
corn which he usually sells at a good profit | 
for ten cents a can. If later that corn on | 
the market goes to a price that retails at | 
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remain quite fixed. This is done to pre- 
vent speculative buyin and hoarding. 
This assures every merchant a supply of 
| goods and a usual profit, rather than the 
| uncertainty of being forced to go without 
because some big stores have bought up 
the supply to hold for big profits. But if 
he buys high and the price ian he has to 
suffer the be 
The Reune: system is going to be a great 
annoyance to the merchants and the farm- 
ers can be thankful that they do not have 
to keep books and give daily reports to 
|the government, yet it would be a good 
business education if this were so. The 
farmer goes his way unmolested by govern- 
ment supervision or interference, ‘speculat- 
ing by holding if he sees fit, but we trust, 
atrictic enough to let the world have his 
| food ood product at a reasonable profit. To 
exact war profits because exempt from the 


twenty cents, he can only charge ten cents law, and to demand that other lines of 


as long as that corn lasts. When he buys 
more, and at a higher price, he can charge 
more, but the percentage of profit must 





business forfeit war profits will bring upon 
the fair name of agriculture a lasting 
shame. The farmer is not the goat. 
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sawing, 
ne, fanni 


machine, etc. 


yourself or for 









Let me send you 


jm Thave NOW made it poamse for 


16 or 45 he’ 
tationary, portab e 
or saw-rig. 


Immediate 
Shipment 


If I did not own and operate 
the largest exclusive, direct- 
selling engine factory in the 
world, I could not make you §& 
this offer on such favor: 
able terms. You 

for for pumping feed ed cutting, silo fill 


mill, corn meal mill, saw mill, 
shingle mill, shop machinery, spraying, run- 
ning cream —— grindstone, w 


labor-saving farm machine that you can 
run every day in the year, winter or sum- 
mer, and make money. 


place of high-priced es by 
quicker, better and cheaper 
Satisfaction to Chousense oO 
They have bi 
amount o fuel, are eas’ to operate and 
understand, 


MONEY BACK 
IF NOT SATISFIED 
4 On My New 90-Day Trial Offer 


every man to own a High-Grade Witte 


Engine on practically his terms, 15 to $200—enough 
buy fuel to darn ite first cont. ae bs ce er bts ee ee 


— Pe choice of four plans of ee neagabir ce of nee: 0 


ae 7 Gas 






6 / 


Make 


an engine 


threshing, Operating cane 


ashing 
engine is the only 


You can work for 
others, make it take the 
do your work 
Jamin — hen 
us power, take the least 


it to stand years 
othard work,  ™money,! 


Try a W Witte E Engine 90 Days 


PUT IT TO WORK— 
the biggest engine valueon the market, give you the 
best service, the most liberal terms, the best price, 
and ship your engine when you want it— all com- 
plete, ready for business. Don’t forget that I make 
nothing but engines—rely on no other source of 
revenue to keep business going. I have to make 
som and I have been making good fer over 31 
The secret of m 
Engine, wel made, fairly p 
felkyou that Ican sell you a better engine and save you 
mean just —_ 
you get my fatest offi 

























satisfy yourself that I offer 












success is an honest 
and delivered PROMPTLY. 







ie, eer wEFTD Soe 



















the proof—my new copy- e w 
righted engine book — = Send This Coupon No. 1619 © 
to Judge Engines.” It’s the original «=: It Will Ennttitle You to My Special Offer gy 
How-to-Judge-an-Engine Book—shows you the differ- = ED. H. WITTE, Pres. Witte Engine Works: = 
ence in engines—tells you how to properly judge engines MB pease send me postpaid your FREE Book, “How to Pe] 
It’s jam full of engine pictures—tells you the things you oa Judge Engines” and your “Money-] Back 90-Day Trial Offer.” Ye 
pout Snes. know, explained “+ a fe | you - understand. ey = = 
‘or —rea it —e uy any engine a’ any on DIME) 2c ccccccccccccccccccsesceseesesseesesesseesesesseeees —_ 
price.—ED. De RIPTE Pres = MeMasccncconcancedséceneponsseatbtenssbbesbenosiee . — 
Mbbedecduswian ds écabenreedecahiann sbteubanweapials * 

See Mist cnctccenest bene BR Fo Dicoces ccccessssocccese eocccsce = San 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

1619 Oakland Ave., Kansas City,Mo. 1619 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa, ™ By a acini S 
Titi tet tt it it tt it 
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HAT makes children afraid in the 

W dark? What makes women 

timid after nightfall? What 

makes men go armed at night when they 

journey out on the highway, men who 
would not tote a gun in the daylight? 

There is a little natural fear of darkness 
born im the most of us, because our prim- 
itive ancestors had prowling animal enem- 
ies that ventured out in the night time. 
But most children are taught to be afraid 
by timid parents. And grown women and 
men are afraid in the dark, not of the 
darkness but afraid that some skulking 
highwayman or ravisher may lurk in the 
darkness. Fear and darkness are twins. Do 
away with darknessandnight fearvanishes. 

The question of farm light has a wider 
significance than that of banishing fear. 
That alone would make it worth while to 
turn on a light in the woodshed, or barn, 
or well house or on the porches before 
going out ef the house, or before entering 
these buildings. Thieves and thugs are as 
afraid of light as a timid child is afraid of 
darkness. Even the night-prowling dog 
skulks away when light is turned on. 

But how nice it would be to snap on the 
light down the path to the barn or wood- 
pile, and turn on the barn light before 
entering. How nice to unhitch with the 
aid of a yard light when coming in late. 
You would not patronize a livery stable or 
feed yard that did not have good light to 
hitch and unhitch by. 

Safety First 

Then there is the safety as well as the 
convenience to consider. A lantern may 
make a good light, and the newer ones do, 
and a lantern is a farm necessity, but when 
yutting down hay, or working around 
oe s, one ought to have a barn light that 
is up out of danger—a light that does not 
have to be held in hand 

If a lantern is used it should be hung 
on a wire stretched across the barn back 
of the cows or back of the horses, or down 
the feed alley so it can be snapped upon a 
ring that slides along the wire. An upset 
lantern in a barn is usually fatal to the 
barn and all it contains. 

Work can more speedily be done where 
there is sufficient light. Night chores area 
drag if the light is poor. Darkness is 
depressing, as well as late chores. 

The home lighting is even more impor- 
tant than barn lighting. One may get 
along fairly well with a lantern as he does 
the evening chores which last but a short 
time, but who would care to do the house- 
work with a lantern, or candle, or hand 
lamp? Where one would make one lantern 
do in the barn, several lamps are used in 
the house because it is necessary to move 
about rapidly with both hands full. The 
housewife cannot carry lamps. But as the 
lamps multiply in order to secure light and 


SEEING THINGS AT NIGHT 


A Plea for Good Light 
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Yes—spread your payments over a year. 
That is the offer made and backed by a 

000,000 concern on the famous ““Majestic” 

ngine. We take all the risk. Try it free 
for 30 days before you decide. No money in 
advance, no deposit, noC.O. D. You know 
we could send only an engine of the very 
highest quality on such an offer as this. 


The Wonderful “Majestic” 
On 30 Days’ Free Trial 


Uses either gasoline or kerosene. Water 
cooled by open jacket hopper-cooled system. 
Bed cyli cast in one piece giving 
greatest possible solidity. Perfect lubrica- 
tion. Most power at lowest cost. Made in 
2, 8, 5,7, 9and 14H. P. L. M. Massey, Del. 
says: “Develops more power than you 
claim.” W. E. Gregor, Col., says: 
running engine in neighborhood, 














| convenience, the danger and care of them 
increases . 

When I was a boy I used to see a lamp 
that could be tipped over and not be dan- 
gerous. Every time it turned over it 


extinguished the blaze. But I haven’tseen Pay Nothing 
anything like that of kate years. For 60 Days 


lamps and lanterns of today—that 
is, the improved ones that burn with a Prove, bete 208 | ad | —— & 
mantle—give a brilliant white light. For | J somical, easiest 8 to coerass, 
a small sum one can have a splendid light. . 
Of course they are not as convenient and 
|safe as the ighting systems that hang 
|from the ceilings, but they answer the 
| purpose very well until one can afford the 
complete system. A mantle lamp is as far 
superior in lighting qualities over the usual | 
yellow kerosene flame as the kerosene 
lamp was superior to candle light. Every 
home can at least afford a modern mantle 
lamp and lantern. There are many who 
are ready for a complete lighting system. 
They have gonethru the experience of fill- | 
ing and cleaning lamps and desire to get | 
away from some of the drudgery. i 
Light Improves Home Life 

If one gets the most out of home life, the | 
home must be comfortably heated and well | 
lighted. It ought to be possible to see | 
things in the farthest corners. It is quite | 
possible for a young couple with very | 
small children to live in one room, but as 
the children grow older they want to get 
off in another room to study or play, so as 
not to disturb father and mother im their | 
reading. gee pe a family a ed 
into the older and younger~sets. eir i . 
interests are not the same, They take Dusen RN Alig. Con Bam ats. Springhetd, ©. 
more room—and need more light. [If the | _Western Branch, 415 Court Ave., Des Moines, lowa 
pool hall and saloon and city places of 
amusement were lit with dingy kerosene 
lamps the city would not have such an 
appeal to youth, and inasmuch as they 
are brilliantly lighted, they would not 
have the drawing power upon youth if the 
homes were also brilliantly lighted. The 
|farm home is in direct competition with 
| the city. It is a competition that can be 
| fairly met by putting in modern heat, so 
every part of the house is comfortable 
medern light, so every corner is capable of 
being used, a bath room and inside toilet. 

There are satisfactory gasoline, acety- 
lene, and electrie systems, any of which 
will make the farm home as light as a city 
home. The expense is not great in com- | 
parison with the benefits. ‘The benefits | 
are hard to measure in dollars and cents, | 
and this is the main reason they are about 
the last things that are bought. If they | 
seemed to be as necessary as a binder or | 
planter they would be purchased even 
before the farm was fully paid for and 


everything else bought. You will never anne 
know the joys of living until the home is | PATENTS That Protect And Pay 
equipped with good water, heating, a” BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE. 


lighting systems. Wetsen E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Weshingten, D, €. 





30 days free trial, no mon- 


Send postal or letter 
for it today. 
















Duplex FARM Tool Grinder 


Grinds your plow 
shares, cultivator 
points, axes, 
sickles, knives 
and all tools. 
Edge or side of wheel 
can be used. 

No Engine ive small fer it. 
Will last a lifetime. 
Special attachment for 
grinding discs furnished free. 















BLANKETS, 


AND AUTOMOBILE 
ACCESSORIES 























NEWS ITEMS FOR FARMERS 


Minimum Price for Hogs 


$15.50 per hundredweight in Chicago is 
the lowest price to be paid to farmers for 
hogs, according to the recent statement 
of J. P. Cotton, chief of the meat division 


of the United States food administration. 


The food administration proposes to see 
that the producer can count on a fair 


price for his hogs at all times; to limit the 
profit of the oes and middlemen and 
a 


cut out specu 


tion inanyform. The min- 


imum price will stop the sudden breaks in 
hog prices and will stabilize market prices 
so the farmer will know where he stands 
and will feel safe in increasing the number 


of hogs next year. 


Altho the food administration cannot 
guarantee a definite ratio between the price 


of corn and h 


, yet they advise that they 


will do all in their power to keep a propor- 
tion of about thirteen to one, so that the 
farmer can count on getting for every 
hundred pounds of hog marketed, thirteen 
times the average cost per bushel of corn 
fed to the hog. The average for the past 
few years shows that when the ratio went 
below twelve to one the stock of hogs de- 
creased while a ratio above that served as 
an incentive to increase the production. 
Preventing Alfalfa Hay Fires 

If you know any person in your com- 
munity who has had a loss of fifty tons or 
more of hay within the past year due to 
burning, you will assist greatly in prevent- 


ing such losses by reportin 
Nevada experiment station at 


it to the 
no. They 


have been doing extensive work trying to 
determine the extent, causes, and possible 
prevention of alfalfa hay fires in stacks, or 
barns, and have been handicapped in being 


unable to secure the names and 


addresses 


of representative parties who have suffered 
such loss. They offer to pay twenty-five 
cents for each account of suc 
Nebraska Has Faith in Hogs 
The University of Nebraska is backing 
up its teachings with action. During the 


strenuous hog crisis of the p 
they have been recommendi 


t few weeks 
that farm- 


ers purchase and feed more hogs, and to 
show that they have faith that the advice 
is good, they have authorized the buying of 
five hundred head to be fed out at the col- 
lege. They have to buy all feeds on the 
open market and feel that if they can pay 
out on purchased feeds, the farmer who 
has his own corn and alfalfa can surely 


make a profit. 


Excess Stock in Southwest 
Drought conditions necessitated that 
fifteen hundred stock cars be rushed to 
Texas and New Mexico to save the live- 
stock and move them to feed and water. 
The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture desires to save as noay of these good 
e 


cows and heifers as possib 


for breeding 


purposes and has placed a force of men in 
the southwest to assist in making the selec- 
tions. It is especially important that farm- 
ers of the cornbelt who are able to care for 
any of these cattle during the winter, in 
their stalk fields and on other cheap rough- 
age should make themselves known and 
help save this stock for the next breeding 


season. 


Elgin Butter Board Closes 

The Elgin butter board which for many 
years has established the quotations u 
which creamery butter and butterfat prices 
are based, has closed during thé period of 
the war. The food administration made 
the request upon the belief that it would 
be advisable that butter prices be more 
dependent upon actual market conditions 
and demands, than they are when gov- 


erned by the board. 





The 1917 wheat crop in the main wheat 
countries of the world shows a little better 
than the yearbefore but only 88.6 percent 
of the average for the past five years. Rye 
showed 126.8 percent of the average and 
oats 118.1 percent. 
cent. 


Corn was 117.7 per- 
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To sure-fire a cold motor, you 
must have gasright at the spark- 
ing point of the spark plug. 

The one sure way to get it 
there is with Champion Priming 
Plugs. 

The gasoline trickles right 
down the core and:drips from 
the electrode—right where the 
spark jumps. 

Don’t take out your plugs— 
don’t run down your battery 
or wear yourself out with use- 
less cranking. 


Put the gas where it will sure- 
fire. 


Chance Fire! 


Sure Start for Cold Motors 


Priming cups are better than 
nothing—they give you chance- 
fire conditions, 

But they let the gas in at a 
point too far away from the 
spark plug. 

If the gas vaporizes sufficiently 
to travel over to the spark, well 
and good. 

If not, it will not explode. 

And in a cold motor it does 
not readily vaporize. 

The sure way is to put the gas 
at the sparking point through 
Champion Priming Plugs. 

Get your Champion Priming 
Plugs today, 


$1.25 each— $5.00 per set of four 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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APOLLO- KEYSTONE 

Copper Steel Galvanized 

Sheets, in all standard pat-} 
terns of Formed Roofing 

and | Siding Products. 






















Rifles 
Given 


Handsome, 22-caliber 





which most boys can do in 
a few se, during spare 


over all. Barrel is 16 inches 

bronzed, 

eat care, and has a 
t-up steel Jacket. 


COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 
Will be sent you, also de- 
tails of my splendid 


recei of @ post card or 
letter. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Pub. 
16 Success Bldg. 





Hunting Rifles, fully guar- 
be given away 
as a reward for a favor 


rifled with the 


which you can carn one 
these valuable rifles, on 
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FINDING A HONEY MARKET 


How One Farmer Sells His Product 
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PREADING honey for a living may 
S sound like child’s play but F. W. Hall, 

a cornbelt farmer, is spreading the 
product of his apiary all over the United 
States, and he finds it profitable work for a 
man. In fact Mr. Hall did such a spread- 
ing business in 1916 that the first eleven 
months brought him an income of $1864.03 
and he anticipated over $2000 as the year’s 
returns from his bees. 

‘Bees are workers,” says Mr. Hall, “and 
a man cannot be a drone and stay con- 
genial with them. We work together and 
the harder they work the harder I have 
to dig too.” 

Mr. Hall is a firm believer in advertising 
and he has some rather original ways of 
doing it. Whenever a picnic, banquet, or 
dinner of any consequence is put on, he 
knows about it and is there when it is 
being prepared. Only in rare cases does 
honey fail to be a part of the menu. 
Then, with the permission of those in 
charge, little cards bearing the inscription, 
“Kat Bread and Honey and Smile. 
Produced by F. W. Hall,’’ are left by each 
late. The feasters see the cards, then 
bab for the honey, and the quality of the 
product does the rest. The cards are 
tucked into vest pockets or handbags and 
the next day Mr. Hall’s phone is a profit- 
able investment. 

Another place where the sweet nectar 
is much in evidence is at country sales. 
Armed with a pail of his finest strained 
product and-a knife, he locates himself 
near the lunch-counter at noon, and as the 
men get their bread or buns he does a 
spreading business free of charge. Then 
putting aside the knife he talks, and sells, 
and takes orders for future delivery. 

Most of the product is sold in five-pound 
yails altho a few ten-pound sizes are used. 
For large amounts it is frequently put out 
in five-gallon cases. Old lemon and orange 
crates are just the right size for sixteen 
pails and are strong enough to stand ship- 
ping to any point on the continent The 
pails cost 10 cents each and local buyers 
may exchange them for more honey at this 
rice provided they have not been washed. 
Mr. Hall takes this precaution to see that 
no alkali washing-powders or other sub- 
stances harmful to honey are put in them 
in cleaning. 

But the honey business is carried on in 
other ways as well. Tourists come twenty 
to thirty miles every day to buy the sweets 
direct from the farm. Railroad men on 
the line thru his town sampled the product 
and began leaving orders at the depot. 
Now a continual supply is kept on hand 
there. Fourteen grocers in nearby towns 
handle honey, and for the past twenty 
years a mail-order business has been 
carried on with merchants too far away 
for*personal solicitation. Many of these 
are in adjoining states and orders have 
even come as far as from Alberta, Canada. 
Swedes, Danes and Norwegians are the 
best patrons for they seem to have anatu- 
ral love for the sweet productof the apiary. 

Mr. Hall attributes a large part of his 
success to the high standard of his product. 
“IT am in no way ahead in the long run by 


putting out anything but the best,” he 
|explains. “It may seem a loss not to sell 
everything produced, but time will bring 
you a dropping-off in sales if you do.”” In 
the past eleven months one thousand two 
hundred and eight ate gee owe and 
a large number of cases and five-gallon 
cans have gone out as first-class stuff. 
But in addition to this over three thousand 
six hundred pounds of fall honey have 
been given away in large quantities to 
orphans’ homes, homes for the aged, etc. 
Fall honey is of a slightly poorer quality 
and it pays better to dispose of it in this 
way than to Jower the standard of his 
| product by selling it under the trademark. 

“Cultivate the home market for all 
there is in you,” is the advice of this 
veteran salesman. ‘Someone wants the 
produce of your farm if you take it to 
them in the right quantity and quality. 
Never cut prices to any one. All I am 
doing you can do too Go to it and stick 
to it.” 


A HOMEMADE FARM TRUCK 

The ownership of a car capable of haul- 
ing thefamily of the farmer soon convinces 
him of the great utility of the modern 
motor car. After he has hauled his family 
for a year or two, however, and realizes 
the time he is saving by being able to make 
quick trips, he then wines fee a car just 
as capable but built to haul what might be 
termed freight instead of passengers. He 
thinks how nice it would be if he could 
keep his five or seven passen car 
mainly as a family car, and could have 
another but a cheaper one omens with 
a box-like body to use almost wholly for 
the hauling of loads up to approximatel 
a thousand pounds in weight. ‘Thousnstilt 
of cars that have been in passenger use 
for three or four years, of a low-priced, 
popular make, are now bei ut into 
trim - —< ae by a ese cars 
usually become disa by havi 
their bodies and fenders rattle into “y ™ 
reputable condition, but the engine re- 
mains in good trim and is a wonderful 
mg for its size. It is the job of but a 
ew hours to take the body and back 
fenders from this car and to build for it 
out of common lumber, but preferably 
cypress because of its durability and light- 
ness, a body of workable width and con- 
siderable length. This body may be braced 
up much as a wagon or spring wagon bed, 
and should be at least a foot in height. 
One seat, of course, is all that is used, an 
it may be made on the order of a spring 
wagon seat with room below for the gas 
tank, or the front seat of the old bady may 
be cut loose in shape to use. A cheap car 
can thus be rebuilt into a light truck that 
does a wonderful amount work for the 
fariner, a work that will save the better 
car often from serious injury, and because 
of its light weight and no “finish” to 
become spoiled it is a car that can be used | 
when the roads are muddy and bad. 

There are also regular truck attach- 


‘/9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 





ments that can be my bolted up to 
these cheap cars and the combination is 





really a practical and highly successful | 
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For the 


Christmas Tree 


Give the “Ball-Band” 
Rubber Footwear to the 
men and the women, also 
the boys and the girls. 

It’s warm and comfort- 
able, vulcanized by vacu- 
um process to give it extra 
long wear. 

‘ Worn by nine and one- 

half million people, an? 
sold by 55,000 merchanis- 
nearly every foctwea: 
; store in the country. 

Write for booklet illus- 
trating the different kirds 
of footwear. 


Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co. 
335 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 


“* The House That Pays 
Millions for Quality” 





















Give perfect ser- 
vice for years. Tre- 
mendously strong 
rigid frameof angle 
steel, or hard wood. 
bolted, braced and 
mortise d—can't 
et out of line 
rom any strain. 
aA Lathe-turned steel shaft, 
in non-rigid boxes; dust proof, non-heating, self- 
adjusting —keep saw true > | even after 
years of wear. Ten styles. Send for booklet. 
APPLETON MFG. CO. 676 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. 











TRE 
| 
BY ONE MAN. It’s KING OF THE Saves money and 
backache. Send for FREE catalog No. B 77 showing low price 
and latest improvements. First order gets agency. 


Folding Sawing Machine Co., 161 West Harrison St., Chicago, lll. 
Patent. List of Patent 


PATENT Buyers and Inventions 


Wanted including those needed on farms. $1,000,000 
in prises offered for inventions. Send sketch for 
free opinion of patentability Our four books sent free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 7849th Washington, D.C. 





Write for How to Obtain a 

















truck for heavier hauling. The man who | 
delivers gasoline and coal oil in this neigh- 
borhood has one of these combination 
trucks and when he starts loaded to 
capacity he has two thousand six hundred 
pounds of weight, which his engine handles 
with ease over ordinary dirt roads, making 
from ten to twelve miles an hour carrying 
thisload. The farmer who has much truck 
ing to do, of loads averaging from a thou- 
sand to two thousand pounds in size, 
finds in this truck combination a valuable 
addition to his farming equipment, while 
the farmer who has frequent loads of less 
than a thousand pounds in weight will | 
find the same style of cheap car, perhaps | 
bought cheaply from someone who no 
longer cares to use it for passenger service 
with body lightly and strongly made and 
mounted on the original chassis, the ideal 
vehicle. This is capable of making good 
speed when empty, and yet there is power 
sufficient to pull it when loaded up to the 
thousand pound weight.—H. H. 





KEEPING PUMPS FROM FREEZING 
One of the most annoying things to hap- 
pen during the coldest, stormiest period of 
winter is to have the pump that supplies 
the stock with water freeze. It is a most 
disagreeable job, to make the repair neces- 
sary, and sometimes it is impossible to do 
it until the weather moderates. The best 
way, we found thru sad experience, is to 
pee so the ne ees cannot occur. 
ast winter was quite a sharp winter with 
us, yet we had no pump trouble by freez- 
ing, all because we prepared to prevent 
it before winter came. It may interest 
readers of Successful Farming to know of 
one way to prevent freezing. 

It is assumed, of course, that the vent is 
kept open so the water may drain back to 
a certain level. This, however, is often 
not sufficient in real winter weather, as 
freezing may occur below this level of 
vent drainage. The kind of top on the well 
has much to do with keeping out frost. A 
solid concrete covering is best, but many 
still use plank. We always see that the 
pump is in the best of working order in 
the fall or early winter, after which we go 
about putting the well in shape so frost 
cannot get in. If you have any heavy 
building or tar paper, use this first of all. 
Cover the well completely with it, letting 
itlap and put’on as much dirt and straw as 
you think may be ne . For the very 
coldest weather of the winter a load of 
manure from the horse barn thrown over 
all makes the danger of freezing all the 
less. It doesn’t take long to prepare a well 
in this way, and then you are sure you'll 
have no bursted pipes or cylinders just 
when it is the most inconvenient to make 
a repair.—H.H., Kans. 


FAMILY ACCOUNTS 

Never having had any training in book- 
keeping, one farmer adopted the method 
of opening up a separate account for each 
crop, his cow, pigs, sheep, and poultry. 
The account was charged regularly and 
systematically with interest on the invest- 
ment, labor, fertilizer, seed, feed, housing 
expense, or whatever was necessary to care 
for that particular undertaking. He 
credited himself with all cash returns. 

Once in six months he “took stock” of 
each account, finding out just what his 
assets and liabilities were. If he had a cow 
that was not making good, he disposed of 
her; if his potatoes did not yield properly, 
he investigated the reason with the help of 
his State Agricultural College and found 
out how to remedy the trouble another 
year. Inshort, he managed his accounting 
system much the way that a department 
store retailer does his different depart- 
ments, holding each one accountable for 
its expenses and returns. 

Thesystem was clear and simple and the 






Use Your Gas Engine 
All Winter 




















est weather. 

stationary or 
harmless. 
packing or metal of any kind. 


Economical and Easy 


Johnson’s Freeze-Proof is a most 
economical anti-freeze compound, It 
is very easy to use —simply dissolve 
in water and pour into the water jacket. 
One package is sufficient to prevent 
pals of water from freezing at 
ow zero. For a larger quantity 
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For Your Automobile 
Johnson's Freeze-Proof is univer- 
sally used by automobilists to prevent 
their radiators from freezing. One 
pac is sufficient to protect a Ford 
to 5° below zero. 


in packages 
Ibs. net which retail ot $1.50 


containi $74 | 

~ dy Sat Mt 
ying you. It as prac- 

tically all jobbers have itin stock. If your 

dealer cannot su you we will fill your order 

direct by prepaid to pointsin U.S.A., 
t of the se attached 
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FREEZE-PRooF 


At the close of a day’s work it is not necessary to drain 

the water jacket of your engine. 

Proof will prevent the water from freezing in the cold- 

You need have no hesitancy about using it in your 
engine, tractor or automobile for it is absolutely 


Johnson’s Freeze-Proof does not injure rubber, cloth, 
It does not rust or corrode metal. 
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Johnson's Freeze- 


Does Not Evaporate 
Johnson’s Freeze-Proof does not 
evaporate with the water. One appli- 
cation is sufficient for the whole winter 
—you can even save it and use it again 
next winter if you wish. As evapora- 
tion takes place you simply add more 
water—the Freeze-Proof you originally 
used remains in the water jacket, 
Johnson’s Freeze-Proof raises the boil- 
ing point of water 12° to 35°. 


‘ Seven sens ee S|) THISCOUPON 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Dept. 110 Racine, Wis. 

I enclose $1.50 for which please send me 
by prepaid Parcel! Post one age © 
Johnson's Freeze-Proof which Ikeep 34% 
gals. of water from freezing at 5° below zero. 











The Cheapest Way To 





Pull Stumps 


No horses needed with a Kirstin Puller—no extra help requ 
One man alone pulls biggest stumps in 4 to 10 minutes. 
, wonderful Kirstin One-Man Puller pulls little, 4 


tough or stumps as low as 5c each; 
also Souk, hedioes and trees. Cuts land 
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Y giant's po 
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tion worth many dollars tu 
' it today and receive our Very Li 


works on wonderful leverage princip] ves a man 
; wer. Patented cable theese tons 

ling up siack cable. 
speed and save time 


hz zhere on promise to give puller a ‘lair trial. if 


. Den't mi it. Ww today 
A. J. KIRSTIN CO., 2000Ludington St., Escanaba, Mich. 














Get As Bi 
FREE BOOR 


which tells how to clear your land 
quickly and economically. Book guides you 
over every point. Contains valuable inf: ° 
every farmer. Write for 
beral Offer. 


One-Man 
Stump Puller 


irstin 









away 
when stump loosens 
orks in any position. 


. flaw or no flaw. 
er made to one man in every 





items easily traceable. It would not have 


passed muster as the work of an expert 
accountant, but it showed him clearly 
where his profit and loss were at all times 
and that was what he was after.—E. L. M. 








It is important that your poultry be in healthy 


condition for winter laying. Consult our editorial and 
advertising columns for the proper steps to take. 
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THREE MILES AN HOUR 


Three miles an hour has hung like a mill- 
stone about the farmers’ necks until re- 
cently. Like as the barbed wire entangle- 
ments on “no man’s land” between the 
trenches tear the flesh and hinder the 
impetuous progress of charging men, so 
three miles an cour has torn at the hearts 
of generations of farmers who itched to 
go ater. 

With the invention of the mowing ma- 
chine and the binder they were emanci- 
pated from the scythe and cradle. It gave 
them speed in harvest. With the coming 
of the gang plow and the tractor, they 
sped up in field preparation. But with all 
these new farm implements which helped 
to eliminate time in farming operations 
they were still held down to three miles 
an hour in travel over the roads to town, 
church, social, and sweetheart. 

If purchance they must rely on the work 
team for their travel, it was less than three 
miles an hour. Even with young men 
accustomed to trudge slowly behind the 
harrow, the buggy team made unbear- 
ably slow progress when they wanted to 
get anywhere to see the one girl! The 
nights were too short for a very far journey 
to get the girl, take her to a dance, and 

et her home and the horse in the barn 
“ fore time to hitch up the work team for 
the day’s work 

It is little wonder that farm young folks 
left the farms. It was too slow! It was 
little wonder that communities became 
clans because of intermarriage. Three 
miles an hour didn’t give young men a 
chance to go far to find a wife! 

From 1880 to 1910 urban population 
gained one hundred eighty nine percent 
while rural population gained but thirty- 
nine percent. I dare say that speed in 
transportation had about the same relative 
gains. But when the city population 
demonstrated to the country population 
that the automobile was more than a play 
thing, more than a red devil to frighten 
the teams and kill the chickens, the rural 
opulation began to sit up and take notice. 
Vhile the ‘‘city fellers’’ were mortgaging 
their future to have pleasure cars, the 
farmers saw that they could pay cash for 
theirs. While the city folk bought cars so 
they could get to the country, the farmers 
bought cars so they could get to the cities, 
and to distant parts they had never seen 
or enjoyed. They found the ear as neces- 
sary as the teleplione to eliminate time 
and distance. It meant emancipation 
from three miles an hour. 

The automobile has broadened the farm- 
ers’ acquaintance, and likewise broadened 
his views of life. The young man can as 
easily go a hundred miles now to find a 
sweetheart as he used to go five miles 
The farm girl is courted by men from far 
off counties and her chances multiplied. 
Opportunity has taken the place of cir- 
cumscribed necessity. 

The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce has figured that forty percent 
of automobiles sold are now bought by 
farmers. Seventy-four and a half percent 
of the farmers of the United States have 
motor driven cars, leaving only about one 
in four still plodding along at three miles 
an hour. In some states the percentage 
is greater and in some less. 

lowa, almost wholly a farm state, has 
or driven vehicle to every nine of 
Nebraska follows with 


one mot 
its population. 


one to every ten; then California with one 
to twelve: Kansas and South Dakota 
next with one to thirteen; then follows 


Illinois, Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
Montana, and so on. 
that it is the farm states that have bought 
the most automobiles. It is the everlast- 


ing desire to get along faster than three 


You see from these | 
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miles an hour that has put the a 
population to the feu as buyers o 
automobiles. 

Speed the day when every farmer has a 
car, and wey mile of Oney ey is good 
for automo ile use every day in the 
for it means a broader field of social life, 
a wider field in which to gather useful 


farms. 


CUT CAR EXPENSE 

In our day of rapid transit every farmer 
that has not a car wants one and many of 
them that have them find them a detri- 
ment on account of high cost of upkeep 
and their smallincome. This can be large- 
ly overcome by most farmers if they will 
invest in a few necessary tools and study 
their cars so as to do their own valve 
grincing, cleaning, tightening of connect- 
ing rods and the many little things that 
are sure to get out of trim on the best 
regulated cars. A search thru the many 
auto supply catalogs will reveal the neces- 
sary tools and cost. If one has a good ham- 
valve grinder, a platinum file, a 


mer, @ 
wheel puller, a Mossberg rachet wrench 
set and some grit and gumption he can | 


soon learn to do the greater part of his| 
car tinkering and can do most of it at 
times when he is at leisure. He need not 
be out more than ten dollars for his tools 
l§ and can even add a few to the above list 
at that price. 





car down to replace broken parts as well. 


ing use linseed meal in it. It is the very 
best anti-leak and does no injury. Occa- 
sionally use denatured alcohol to clean 
cylinders,and there will be no carbon 
troubles. It is perfectly harmless to the 
engine and the best carbon remover on the 
market. Properly handled and cared for 
the car is one of the farmer’s best friends 
so to speak, and it will respond to good 
treatment as readily as your horse or cow. 
Polish it occasionally with a good bod 
dressing and it will look like new.—C. 


HUSKING CORN FROM SHOCKS 

There is, perhaps, no more ble 
job on a damp, chilly day than husking 
corn from the shock, yet it is work that 
must be done in damp weather, and damp 
weather in winter is invariably chilly 
weather. It is work, that if carried on 
from week to week without a ong would 
most surely drive any boy from the farm, 
but on the farm it is considered a boy’s 
work. On Saturdays, when school does 
not keep, there is usually a job of huski 
from the shock awaiting the boy who had 


been ho woe * week he might have a little 
time o —— 
T aking the belt as a whole, there 


has been wether 6 more corn been put in the 
shock this fall than usual, because the fod- 
der will be needed to take the place of 
high priced hay. With corn so high in 
price, it cannot be fed economically to any 
class of stock with the ee so it must 
be husked from the shock to be used or sold 
to best advantage. Husking it is not a 
pleasant job, but it is a job that must be 
done this time, for all rules of economy 
demand it. One certainly cannot feed the 
entire contents of a corn shock that would 
husk out better than a bushel of corn, with 
corn worth more than a dollar a bushel, to 
a herd of hungry stock cattle. [ have seen 
this done when corn was thirty-five and 
forty cents a bushel, and I did not think it 
paid to do it then, I think the man who 
did it then will not think of doing it now. 

Not even with hogs to follow-the cattle, 

can one afford to feed corn as it grew on 
the fodder thisseason. With it to do, and 
knowing that it must be done, I seize the 
oppurtunity of every warm, damp day 
that makes the work as pleasant as possible 
| and spend my time among the corn shocks. 
The stock cattle caa live on good rough- 
ness without the corn, and*the world does 
need the cora, while I need the money it 
| brings.—H. H, 








knowledge, and forms a tie that will do| 
much to hold the young people on the} 





He will save many times | 
| the cost and will soon be able to take his | 


If the radiator gets frozen or gets to leak- | 
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REDUCE THE COST. 


OF GASOLINE 
ONE THIRD TO ONEHALF - 


FORDS AND 
ALL OTHER CARS 


One-third to one-half MORE MILE- 

ag — POWER —_ be _ 

m cheapest gate. ° e or 
gasolineand 


even half kerosene. 
START EASY 
IN COLD WEATHER 
Start your motor instantly and move off at 


once, even in zero weather, with no “pop- 
» ‘spitting’, oF “missing.” END your 
Serbgretor tro 




















ASK your dealer. If he can’t supply 
write us sending his name and the 
name of your car. 

30 per cent off list price where no 
representative is 


already 
Stk we about our BO dey inal offer. offer. 
profits — satisfactio ~~ 
— : action 6 
AIR SFRICRON CARBURETO RETORS 1 
spark p on any ether accese- 
handle. 





Clark Heater 
for Your Car 


ferenningornet Fi Fitsinat thefect 








"THERE are splendid money 
making Opportunities 


for men who knew. 
The whole country is in great 
need of competent auto men— 
and at Ms par. x OF an cnity 
or this profit- 

Sbte w 


ork, 
We Train Men 
For Success 
This Book FREE Garage Managers, Repairmen, 
Chauffeurs, Auto Salesmen, etc.—18 branches. 
Special instruction in all Lighting and Starting sys- 










tems, Acetylene Welding, ete. Only 
8 to 10 weeks required. 4. awarded and 
plac ent secured for competent praduntes. 
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REMOVES 
ARKO) CARBON 


Works like magic! Cleans carbon 
from engine quick. No delay—re- 
move spark uge—put 2 Worko 
Tablets in each cylinder, replace plugs 
and away you go. Worko forms gas that 
loosens carbon and drivesit out through exe 
baust. For automobiles, tractors and all gasoline en- 
gines. On market 7 years—used by thousands—once 
used always used. Box, 24 tablets $1.00— 
enough to decarbonize 4-cylinder 
engine 3 times. 72 tablets, $2.00. 
By mail prepaid, {f not in your 
dealer's catalog. Beware of sub- § 
stitutes and misrepresentation. 
Insist upon Worko. 
THE WORKO CO. 

Dept. 100, Racine, Wis. 










































CHRISTMAS IN THE TRENCHES 

The following is described in a book, 
“A German Deserter’s War Experiences,” 
page 161, which he wrote after getting 
safely to the United States. It is a Christ- 
mas in the Argonnes, Northern France, 
held by the Germans. 

“Christmas came along, and we still 
found ourselves at the same place without 
any hope of a change. We received all 
kinds of gifts from our relation at home 
and other people. We were at last able 
to change our underwear which we had 
worn for months. 

“Christmas in the trenches! It was bit- 
ter cold. We had procured a pine tree, for 
there were no fir trees to be had. We had 
decorated the tree with candles and cook- 
ies, and had imitated snow with wadding. 

“Christmas trees were burning every- 
where in the trenches, and at midnight all 
trees were lifted on to the parapet with 
their Lurning candles, and along the whole 
line German soldiers began to sing Christ- 
mas songs in chorus. ‘O, thou blissful, O; 
thou joyous mercy bringing Christmas 
time!’ Hundreds of men were singing the 
song in that fearful wood. Nota shot was 
fired; the French had ceased firing along 
the whole line. That night I was with a 
company that was only five paces away 
from the enemy. The Christmas candles 
were burning brightly, and were renewed 
again and again. For the first time we 
heard no shots. From everywhere, thru- 
out the forest, one could hear powerful 
carols come floating over—‘Peace on 
earth—’ 

“The French left their trenches and 
stood on the parapet without fear. There 
they stood, quite overpowered by emotion, 
and all of them with capinhand. We, too, 
had issued from our trenches. We ex- 
changed gifts with the French—chocolate, 
cigarettes, etc. They were all laughing, 
and so were we; why, we did not know. 
‘Then everybody went back to his trench, 
and incessantly the carol resounded, ever 
more solemnly, ever more longingly— 
‘O, thou blissful—’ 

“All around silence reigned; even the 
murdered trees seemed to listen; the charm 
continued, and one scarcely dared to speak 


Why could it not always be as peaceful? | 
We thought and thought; we were as/| 
dreamers, and had forgotten everything | 
about us.—Suddenly a shot rang out; then 
another one was fired somewhere. The | 
spell was broken. All rushed to their rifles. | By 
A rolling fire. Our Christmas was over.” | 


THE FARMERS’ ROUND TBALE 
Continued from page 12 


amount to apply?” asked a man near the | 


front. ’ 
‘Experiments with different amounts of 
ground limestone have not fixed any very 


definite limits upon the amounts which | B¥ 


should be applied as the first application 
on sour soils. So far as injuring the soil is 
concerned, there is little if any danger of 
applying too much ground limestone. As 
much as ten tons to theacre have been used | 
without harm. The amount that can be | 
most profitably applied depends upon the 
degree of sourness and general nature of 
the soil and upon the crop that is to be 
grown.” 

The Professor went on to answer ques- 
tions and explain at considerable length 
the amount of different kinds of lime that 
could best be used under various condi- 
tions and from this the discussion drifted 
into the questions of when, where and how 
to apply lime for best results, but I’ll have 
to tell you about that next time. 


WINTER WHEELBARROW 

There is no reason why the wheelbarrow, 
that handy implement around the farm, 
need go out of use with the coming of snow. 
Lash a runner to the wheel, much after 
the manner that automobiles are now 
ora for winter service over snow 
and the barrow will continue to do first- 
rate service, in some respects being much 
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superior to the handsled.—J. T. B. 
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s¢ Happy 
Farmer 


The Perfect Kerosene Burner 


actor 
































The Simple Design 
That Made Good and More 


Burning kerosene perfectly—developing full rated power 


hour after hour—turning short in its tracks — adapting itself to 
tically every known range of farm tractor work, the La Crosse 






rac- 
Ppy 


Farmer Tracter has made good and more. 
The simple design makes it easy to handle the tractor 


anywhere in the field or around the yard. You can plow up to the 
fences—leave no unplowed ends or corners to be finished with the team. 


The lig 
not on 






ht weight (and 88% of it on the two drive wheels) enables you 
y to plow but pull grain drills, disc and drag harrows, etc. 


without packing the soil. It has power to handle 3 plows under ail 
ordinary conditions—and all your belt work. 
The twin cylinder motor actually “picks up” when you turn on the 


kerosene fuel. 








exhaust from the motor passes around the short intake manifold 


keeps the fuel charge ay ope | vaporized, Result, you burn all the kerosene, 
e cyli 


You get no carbon itin t 






nders—no kerosene in the crank case. Uselubri- 


cating oil 3 times. Even final drive roller pinions are mechanically oiled. 


The cylinders are completely water 
jacketed all the round. This means a 
, remainin 





Turns in its tracks either direction— 
one wheel pivots. Think of what 
this means at the end of the fur- 
row—working land up to the 
Model B 

12-24 H. P. — $975.00 
Model A 

8-16 H. P. — $685.00 


$+ Geb 


LA CROSSE T 
OSSE,' 


ty 


nay 


fences, and moving the tractor around the 
yi Self guiding in the furrow. 


Writefor Full Description 
of this simply designed, quality 
built tractor. It’s the tractor 
you want for meeting the labor 
problem, and to enable you to 
raise bigger and better crops. You 
need it—it’s just right in size and 
poe built for years of good 
hard work—and its price is with- 
in your reach. 

Also ask about La Crosse Trac- 


oor Sean Implements. We have a dis- 
ributor in your territory for prompt 
service, Address Dept. 28. 


RACTOR CO, 


~ WISCONSIN 
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Kad about 
Yoo Nwen,Ha. 
whew d0ib44 worth, 


S/S alow as yes 


If you read the editorial pages of the 
Saturday Evening Post,—you probably 
know about Moorehaven, Fla., where a 
woman is mayor. 

Would you like to learn more about 
this magical farm-town? — How we 
et four big crops a year — without 
ertilizer?— Why our produce is ready 
for the market when prices are highest? 

Would you like to learn how analyses 
by Prof. Wiley of the State Agricultural 
Department have shown that our soil 
here, is worth $18 to- $20 a-ton as 
commercial fertilizer, at present prices? 

Would you like to test some of this 
soil yourself, on your own farm ? 

For 10c, we will send you the sample of 
soil—and we will also send you 10 
issues of our weekly newspaper. If that 
10c does not bring you $1 worth of 
interesting information (you to be the 
judge)— we will refund you your 
money without question. 


Mall this Coupon now 













































Mail this to Moone Haven Tres, Dep’$ 102 
Moore Haven, Fla 
As per your offer, you may send me your weekly 
newspaper for 10 weeks, and sample package of 
your soil. I enclose Me in cash (or stamps). If I 
do not think the soil and the newspapers are worth 
a whole to me, you are to refund my dime. 


Name 








Address 














Southern Lands Mean 
Southerr Prosperity 

It is confidently believed that no section 

of the American Continent is making 
more rapid strides toward permanently 
impro agriculture and = = ro- 
duction than the area couth of hio 
and east of the Mississippi rivers, and along 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway. opinion is frequently ex- 
pressed that the South will shortly be ex- 

ted to furnish the major portion of the 
on o remainder of countr Yet 
it isa fect that Southern lands that will 
produce 75 bushels of corn, 30 of wheat, 60 
of oats, six lengnteny ey = — yy products 
in proportion, may be bought at less than 
one-half the price ofsimilarlands inthe North 
and West. Prices range from $5.00 to 
$100.00 per acre. ‘Address Dept. B. 
te euvue GENERAL AGENT, 











KITSELMAN FENCE 


MORSE-H BULL. 
STRONG, 


ery It br om; 








ARRANGEMENT FOR WINTER 


WATERING 

A circular trough on the farm of Leo 
Dunlap, Walworth county, Wisconsin, is 
so arranged that it serves for watering 
stock both within the barn and in the 
yard adjacent thereto. This has been 
made possible by removing a small section 
of the barn siding and by placing the 
trough so that it projects some six inches 
inside the line which this formerly occu- 
pied. That portion of the siding which it 
was necessary to remove has been re- 
placed by a small extension which rests 
upon the trough. Mr. Dunlap states that 
he has found this arrangement to be very 
convenient especially on cold and stormy 
days.—O. C 


PERSONAL EQUIPMENT 

A farmer will pay from $20 to $50 for a 
suit of clothes which he wears on an aver- 
age of three times a week and probably all 
together he will be in them Le ten hours 
but very likely less. These clothes must 
have the latest cut, the correct number of 
buttons, pockets arranged to suit, with 
an extra pocket or two for matches and 
such. Then he will buy a pair of overalls 
for seventy-five cents or a dollar. Maybe 
these will fit and maybe not. Anyway he 
will wear them out. Maybe there is one 





| pocket in the rear and maybe two. Maybe 


there is some stretch in the suspenders and 
maybe not. 
Now, what I cannot understand is why 


| we do these things. We live in the overalls 

| and have our leisure in the $30 suit. Yet 
| the suit comes in for the points that mean 
comfort and the overalls come in for a 
covering for our skins or another pair of 
pants. 

/not all as there are some overalls on the 
market for more money that are made for 

| comfort and satisfaction. 
most twice as much and they are worth it. 
I for one want to be comfortable while I 
am working and I am still farming enough 
to work in overalls. I want pockets enough 
to hold the thin 
are a knife, a foldi 
of some sort, and a nail or two or three of 
different sizes. 


It is partly the maker’s fault but 
They cost al- 
I need with me. These 
g steel rule, a notebook 


We buy a shirt for dress and it is of the 
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coat style, fits our necks and is as long or 
short as we want it. But when we buy for 
the wear at work we must get most any- 
| Fane that comes for fifty cents apiece. 


the Factory! 


Gs =. 


Dire« t q 


Here'sa few of our big values 


Pence - 24Me 0 rod Farmers and workingmen do not for 


them or they would be made coat style 
as well as the dress shirts. Just why a shirt 
that comes on and off eight or ten times a 
week should be shed over the head when it 
is cold in the winter or hot and sweated in 
the summer is queer. I don’t wear them 
that way anymore and no farmer will if he 
= gets the other kind. The dress shirt 

ut on three or four times a week prob- 
ab y but it is a pleasure to put it on any- 


values 
AS of i Poultry and Lawn Fence 
money-saving prices. It's tres. Write for it — 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 220 Muncie, Ind. | 





vy. 

And it’s about the same with shoes. I’ve | 
geen farmers who wore shoes that hurt | 
them at every step. Maybe a nail was 
sticking into their feet or ridges in the soles 
| because of sand worked in, I have worn 
| them mvself but itdoes not pay so far as 

I can see. I cannot do my best work when 
there is something to annoy me. Yet the 
same folks who wear that kind will have 





Tine nck A Agents 
€. @. Sehcpel 6 Ca., Dept. Srous 















YOU CAN SUCCEED IN FLORIDA 
You can own a ready made or made to 
order farm home or orange and grape- 
fruit grove in hills of Pasco County, 


A\\\ 
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--¥ e. le _ -- a wy ——. \ | the very latest las is for dress wearing and 
real Florida opportunity. they must not pinch or puil anywhere and 


B. L. HAMNER, Gen. Dev. Agt. not even squeak. 





Take 


about how to clear land cheap- 
est, fastest and best. Send 
in your name now. 
















theStumps 


Get our oman 
new Land Cleari 

offer. Send for the 
free boo! . Special 
Low Price now. 


out big 


stumps at 3c to 
Sc each. Make 


ys 
30 Days’ Trial 
Unlimited Guarantee 






HERCULES 


PORTABLE 
STUMP PULLER 











BUY THAT FARM 
NATION'S GARDEN SPOT 


ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 
The Standard Railroad of the South. 
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Seaboard Air Line Railway folk 
a. 


1109 Royster Bids, Nortel | Something that surely ought to be used 


levery day is a sock holder or supporter 
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Seat” Nature blessed this favored 
beatiful climate, soil ead all 
ae why ey be nd North Carthon at 618 pr 
jirgisia, es Yieginta ond North Carolina 
will - --—+~ Wie Scdecmatton® 
el 
fF. H. LABAUME, Acr. & Ino. Act. 


N.&W.Ry., 207Ry. Bldg, Roanoke, Virginia 
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CENTS A ROD for 
@ inch Hog Fence; 
@ rod for 47-in. 
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on 3% A FREE TRIAL 
Write for free catalog now. 4 


























All men wear them when they dress up 
but they don’t think they are for everyday 
use at all. If my socks are down in my 
shoe tops they don’t feel right and I want 
to make a change right away. Every one 
of these little annoyances that we have | 
means just a little energy wasted, and in | 
these days of high priced help every bit of | 
work that we can do ourselves means | 
money in our pockets. 

That is why you cannot afford to stop 
every time you go to the barn to set a gate | 
around when five minutes will put it back 
on its hinges and you can walk straight 
thru two or four or maybe six times a day. | 

We hear a good deal about the equip-| 
ment on the farm and about comforts for 
the housewife these days and we should, 
but there is another side to the equipment 
business that it does not pay to neglect. 
[ would not have any labor or time saving 
device taken away from any working farm 
woman but I would add some to the equip- 
ment of a good many of us farm men. 

Watch yourself tomorrow and see how 
many steps you waste and how much these 
little things bother you and see if you don’t 
make a change or two the day after.— 
R. E. R. 








FEEDING BEES 

If when bees are otherwise ready for 
winter they have not at least thirty-five 
pounds of sealed honey in the hive they | 
must be fed. One of the simplest ways, if 
one has but one or two colonies of 5 
is to put syrup or honey and water in a 
dish twenty feet from the hive. In the 
feed put a lot of chips so that the bees will 
not drown in the syrup. 

If there are more than a couple of hives 
it is not safe to thus expose honey as it 
may set the bees to robhing each other, 
nor would it be profitable if the neighbors 
have bees, as theirs might get the most of 
the feed. The bees are then fed inside the 
hive by putting an extra hive over the 
brood chamber and in that put the feed. 
The bees will store it away for winter use. 

There are a multitude of feeders on the 
market, but a metal pan to hold a gallon 
set on a coupleof halfinchsticks laid cross- 
ways of the frames is as good as anything. 
The syrup is put into this and cork or stic 
added for the bees to rest on. 

There are a couple of things imperative- | 
ly necessary to make good syrup for winter 
feed. Thesyrup is made of water and cane 
sugar half and half by measure, a teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tarteror half as much tar- 
taric acid, and the mixture boiled half an 
hour. When still at a temperature of 
about ninety degrees it can be put into 
the feeder and the cover put on. The 
bees will do the rest by taking the feed 
down and storing it in the frames. When 
they have had enough, put the inner cover 
en and pack for winter.—A. F 


THANK YOU 

For several years past, all who have sent 
remittances direct to.us for subscriptions, 
or who have given their subscriptions to 
our local agents, have received a letter of 
acknowledgement and thanks from us. 

The necessity of economizing in ma- 
terials of all kinds, as a matter of public 
economy and conservation, along with 
increased costs, have made it seem advis- 
able to discontinue this practice for the 
present season. 

This does not mean that we do not ap- 
preciate the thousands of renewal and new 
subscriptions that we are now receiving 
and have received during the past three 
months. We do appreciate them as much 
as any other orders we ever received. We 
wish everyone who has sent us a renewal 
or new subscription recently, to consider 
this a personal word of thanks. We are 
glad to have your name on our subscrip- 
tion list. 

Again I thank you for your subscription 
and renew the assurance given you previ- 
ously that we are determined to continue 
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Waterbury Radiolite $4.50 
In Canada $4.50. A small, 
handsome jeweled wateh. 






























Eclipse Radiolite $3.00 
In Canada $3.75. Thin model, 
solid nickel case, guaranteed. 


Ingersoll Radtolites 





The modern waiches 


Ingersoll Radiolite watches are the 
most modern watches in the world. 
Everybody needs these modern 
watches, They belong withautomobiles, 
tractors, electric lights and telephones. 


Everybody needs an Ingersoll Radiolite. For 
it shows time in the dark as well as in the light. 
A self-luminous substance— RADIOLITE—con- 
taining real radium, makes the hands and figures 
glow the time, surely, accurately and safely for 
12 years or more, 


Ingersoll is on the dial of every genuine 
Radiolite. If Ingersoll is not on the dial it is 
not a genuine Radiolite. 


Buy a genuine night-and-day Radiolite from 
the dealer. He has several different models— 
three for the wrist, two for the dressing table— 
and a number for the pocket—$2.25 to $4.50. 
And Ingersoll is on the dial of every one 
of them! 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


NewYork, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal 
Illustrations 3-5 actual size 





ine farmes--A match isn’t a farmer's 
true friend--in a hay mow for 





in war. 
into grain. Write for literature and particulars as to redu 
~~ railway rates to Supt. of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or 
ae Canadian Gov't Agent 


+B. . y 
i) Frank H. Howitt, 202 W. Sth St. Des Moines. Lowa. 
é it?s W. ¥. Bennett, Room 200, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb, 
ar”. 
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and other lands at remarkably lowprices. Duringmany 
we Canadian whee TY avers 20b = 
f acre—many yields as high as ushels to acre. 
onderful crops also of @ Barley and Fiax. 
Mixed tf st 
ing. The excellent grasses full of nutrition are the only 
food req f 1 schoois, 
churches, markets convenient, climate excellent. 
There is now an extra demand for farm laborers to 
replace the many young men who have volunteered for service 
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Canadian Farmers 
Profit From Wheat 


The war’s devastation of European 
crops has caused an unusual demand for 
grain from the American Continent. The 
people of the world must be fed and wheat 
at over $2 per bu. offers great profits 
to the farmer. Canada’s invitation 
is therefore especially attractive. She 
wants settlers to make money and 

ppy, prosperous homes for themselves 
by helping her raise immense wheat crops. 


a Homestead of 160 acres FREE 
























a! 
arming as profitable =! industry as grain rais- 
for beef or dairy purposes. 


vernment is urging farmers to put extra acreage 


R. A. Garrett, S11 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 








The advertisements in Successful Farming represent years 
to make Successful Farming “The Best for |Of work and study and a vast amount of knowledge accumulated 
the Farm Family.” by experts in their various lines, It will pay you to study them. 
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UP—THRU THE ORCHARD 


How a Young Man Won Out With Fruit 


to a home and farm without mort- 

gage, and a steady, growing income 
for the rest of his life, are the things which 
Fred Burre of Leavenworth county, 
Kansas, attributes to his orchard. Altho 
but a young man he is independent and has 
won for himself a name as a fruit grower 
and financier. 

It was a glad day for Fred Burre when 
he went into the fruit business. From his 
boyhood up he had made his own way and 
was fairly successful, but the fight against 
the fabled wolf at the door continually 
drained his income. Finally when well 
along in his twenties the worm turned 
He faced the situation squarely. Here he 
was, married and with a family, slaving 
day in and day out only to find at the end 
of each year that the doctor, the grocer 
and coal man claimed all the profits. All 
his life he had worked and apparently he 
had nothing ahead. 

tut while he had been working he had 
been studying and observing. From old 
fruit growers Burre had learned the 
foundation principles of fruit growing. 
From much reading he had formed some 
definite ideas of his own in regard to the 
making of success in the fruit game. He 
was convinced that there was a big future 
in apples. 

It took nerve to borrow $3300 and make 
the start, but today young Burre looks 
upon it as the wisest move of his life. He 
chose the best of land for his trees—deep, 
black loam, for he realized that the best 
chance he could give them would be none 
too good and would pay in the long run. 
He knew that fruit trees require lots of 
humus and plant food and that the subsoil 
must be easily penetrated by the young 
roots. To keep up this supply a soiling 
crop was used each season during the early 
years of the trees. He was aware also that 
“‘wet feet’’ is the cause of many failures 
in fruit raising and accordingly saw to it 
that the soil was well drained and open 
Strong healthy young trees were chosen 
from the old tried varieties of the neigh- 
borhood 

“That was one secrei of my success,” 
says Mr. Burre, “choosing only the old 
reliable kinds. It is too risky business 
experimenting with new varieties when 
everything depends on their returns.” 

From the very first the trees were care- 
fully pruned and sprayed. The heads were 
made open and the limbs kept low to the 
ground 

nd sunlight which ar 
healthy young trees 


Fea a big, rapidly increasing debt, 


could be easily gathered when the trees 

ware nat 

or ¢ I er 
rd for they are kept down from the 

rt by careful spraying 

lt is easier and cheaper to keep an 


chard clean,”’ said Mr. Burre, “than to 
ciean It out af 

I if it was a lucky move 
| ted an orchard it was still luckier 
when he built his storage hous I 


This gave a free entrance to air| their more enterprising neighbors or upon 
necessary for|the nearby market for their supply of 
It also developed a | vegetables. 
form which would be conducive to good | dollars for the vegetables that should have 
colored fruit and from which the apples | been produced in their own gardens. 





when he | begun by spreading poultry droppings over 
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course the price at that time was low. In 
the winter months there was a demand for 
good fruit and no one had any to sell. 
Burre decided to meet this demand and 
went deeper in debt to build a storage 
house. At a cost of $410 he built a house 
fifty-four by fourteen feet capable of 
holding six hundred barrels of apples. He 
made it part way beneath the ground and 
constructed it so that it would hold fruit 
all winter if necessary without freezing. 
One room he fixed for storing vinegar 
made from culls. 

As fast as the apples were picked they 
were sorted and graded. Those whie 
would not keep for winter delivery but 
which were fit for sale at the time, were 
sold first. The rest were carefully stored 
away in barrels. When the fall supply of 
apples began to diminish in the surround- 
ing towns and the price was up, Burre 
would deliver good fruit at fancy prices 
to meet the demand. Thus he did away 
with accepting a wholesaler’s price and 
sold when the market was at its best. All 
winter long he might be seen almost any 
day carrying a full load from farm to town 
or delivering orders sent direct to his home. 

Fred Burre is not a rich man, but he has 
found work in whcih he takes pleasure and 
which has made for him a pleasant and 
happy home. He is out of debt, his farm is 
improved and modern in every respect and 
he has twenty-two acres of orchard that 
give promise to be a continued source of 
revenue for years to come. Moreover he 
does not have to worry about his market 
for the name of Burre is synonymous with 
honesty. “Now is the time to get into 
apples, while there is room,” says Mr. 
Burre and if experience in the business 
counts anything, Mr. Burre should know. 


A PROFITABLE GARDEN 

On the ordinary farm one finds but little 
attention given to the vegetable garden 
by the men. In fact it is necessary for one 
to ride past a number of farm homes be- 
fore a real good garden is found. This is 
true especially in the latter part of the 
season. On many farms the women of the 
home manage to plant and care for the 
early garden and sometimes plant the 
later garden. As the season progresses 
the work becomes heavier and little or no 
care being given to the garden most of 
the vegetables become smothered by the 
vigorous growing weeds. As a result not 
a few farmers are forced to depend upon 


They often pay out many 








Most anyone enjoys the appearance of a 


ure. Severe ravages of scale, scab | well kept farm. The garden that receives 
are unknown in the Burre or-| proper attention not only adds to the! 


beauty of the farm but it also saves a neat | 
sum of money to the farm purse. The} 
following is an accurate account of the | 
method of cultivation and the returns from 


' 
ter it has once become in-| the garden on a farm recently visited. | 


In the spring the work in the garden Was | 


the ground. These droppings had been | 


very-| kept in barrels during the winter months. | Swts 


one in the surrounding country who raised | A thin layer of stable manure and ground 


fruit got rid of it at harvest time and of 


rock phosphate was also spread. The gar- 
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You know the best fertilizer the farm can 
have is the foot-print of the owner. You 
want to be on the job when the men are at 
work but you have to run to town for infor- 
mation on the market, weather, etc., etc. 

Don’t be forced to travel when you don’t 
want to go. 


Stromberg -Carlson 
Independent Telephones 


enable you to talk any distance and hear 
petectty no matter what the weather. Our 
years’ experience is back of every tele- 
phone. That’s why we supply instruments 
that in actual transmission competitions 
have demonstrated their superiority. Strom- 
berg means trouble proof. Over 2,500,000 
instruments now in use prove it. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
“A Telephone on the Farm”’—Edition 2B 


Tells how you and your neighbors can co- 
operate to organize, build and equip your 
own Telephone line and have real up-to-the- 
minute service. A Stromberg Telephone will 
bring more safety, comfort and efficiency into 
your home than anything else you can buy. 

Write for free book and see how easy it is to 
start a line. 






























Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Chicago, Il. 
Kansas City Mo. 




























SELF-OILING WINDMILL 
With INCLOSED MOTOR 
Keeping OUT DUST and RAIN — Keeping IN OIL 









OIL SUPPLY 
REPLENISHED 
ONLY ONCE A YEAR 


DOUBLE GEARS — Each Carrying Half the Loed 
Every feature desirable in a windmill in the 
AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 
Gasoline ines — Pumps —Tenks 
Water Supply Goods — Stee! Frame Sews 


Ware AERMOTOR CO. 2500 i2tm Sr. Cnicaco 


Farmers and Stockmen! 


=——READ THIS—— 
Wesreean Frornma. DeFuniak Springs, the last great west 
and best, West Florida. 3 +, — for a home in the 
jouth? Do you want to buy di from owner and get land 
worth whilein aclimate that io unsurpassed? We are offering to 
settlers lieled b i Our terms, reasonable. We 
want substantial farmers and stock raisers, those who can 
raise hogs, sheep and cattle, corn, Irish potatoes, sugar cane, 
sweet potatoes, Japanese cane, velvet beans, and other 
i te 


you want. Woe own 48,000 acres of good high land. Bold 
only in 40 acresor more. The R. E. L. McCaskill Co.. 


nn T RENT A FARM 




















You Can Buy One Cheaper 
along the Kansas City Southern 
Railway than you can rept onein 
states. Write Soe 






y adj 
market. Farm ing apd dairy- 
ing ander our di- 
‘eo 


farm write for AGRICUL 
COMMERCE, 5 . 
As Nearly Perfect 
‘IOWA’! As You Can Procure 
SHIELD Clover, Alfalfa, Sweet Clover, Timothy 
'-t° 7.4, fee) and all kinds of grasees and seed grain 
of highest quality. Samples and special 
b14 4) r,t list and book of information free. 


talog Free. tOWA SEED CO. 
PROTECT YOUR FIELDS Dept il, Des Moines, lowe 
10, AGRE IN MICHIGAN'S BEST COUNTY 
Poultry, fruit and vegetables pay well. 
$250; $10 down $5 monthly. Also 20, 40, 80 acres. 


gart Land Company, V1259Pirst Nat'l. Bk. Bldg, Chicago. Il 
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rn Minneso Artesian well, fair 
T. 


OR SAL Baiey: Seeda'™** wine wien. 
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den was a well tiled plot sixty by one 
hundred and twenty reet. As soon as the 
ground was sufficiently dry to work well 
the garden was plowed to the depth of six 
inches. The ground was worked from 
time to time as needed for planting the 
seed. As soon as the early vegetables 
were used vegetables that would mature 
later were planted. In this manner two 
crops were harvested from a portion of the 
plot. In order to get two crops from some 
of the ground sunflowers were planted 
between the early beans, cucumbers 
between early peas, pumpkin and squash 
around the edge of the scrawberries, and 
turnips after the early-oTons and spinaeh. 

Most of the seed was planted in the open 
ground and when necessary the plants 
were transplanted later. 

By doing the work at the rizht time only 
a few moments a day were spent in the 
garden. The weeds were never allowed 
to get more than half an inch above the 
surface of the ground. The plan was to 
cultivate the ground with a rake or hoe 
ater every rain in order to conserve the 
moisture. This was also an aid to the 
rapid growth of the plants. 

The following vegetables and fruits 
were harvested from the plot during the 
season. 


Popeorn........ 4 bushels - at $1.00 § 4.00 
Squash......... 12 at 15 1.89 
Pumpkin. cs Oe at .10 1.40 
Sage........... 6 bunehes at .19 .50 
Parsnips ... 1 bushel at 1.00 1.00 
Green Onions...100 bunches at -05 5.00 
Ripe Onions.... 3% bushels at 1.20 4.20 
Radishes.. . 100 ~=bunches at 05 5.00 
Lettuce. . 150 bunches at .05 7.50 
Potatoes... .. 4 bushels at 2.00 8.00 
Peas..... . 20 gallons at .40 8.00 
Beans. . . 50 gallons at -25 12.50 
Celery... ..180 bunches at 07% 13.50 
Sunflower Seed 80 yunds at .06 4.30 
Cabbage. . 100 reads «= at -06 6.00 
Cucumbers. 20 allons at .40 8.00 
Beets... . 24 Jenen at .10 2.40 
Spinach... . 4 bushels at .60 2.40 
Parsley... 20 bunches at .07 1.40 
Tomatoes 10 bushels at 1.00 109.00 
Peppers...... 8 dozen at .25 2.00 
Muskmelons 40 at .20 8.00 
Strawberries.... 68 quarts at 15 10.20 
Turnips.... 4 bushels at 50 2.00 
Rhubarb. . 60 bunches at .05 3.00 
Raspberries . 16 quarts at .20 3.20 
Currants... 48 quarts at 15 7.20 
Gooseberries.... 16 quarts at .12 1.92 

isn’ tte ocaand vos $145 .02 


“A dollar saved is a dollar earned.”’ 
One hundred and forty-five dollars added 
to the years returns from the farm is not to 
be despised, especially when it can be 
made by the use of odd, moments other- 
wise wasted.—A. R. F. 

SALTED SOIL FOR RADISHES 

In many localities it has been difficult 
to grow early radishes that are free from 
the small worms that bore their way into 
the flesh of the tender radishes, making 
them unfit for sale or use, and much has 
been written and said about a remedy. 

It has been found that when the soil in 
which the radishes are grown has been 
salted during the winter months, the 
worms are not much in evidence during 
the following spring and summer. Where 
asparagus beds are salted and manured in 
winter, and radish seed scattered in the 
spring the radishes grew free from the 
worms. 

The salt may be scattered over a space 
intended for radishes, allowing a h 
gallon of salt to a space ten feet square. If 
manure is scattered at the same time, place 
salt on top of the manure. 

In spading in the spring where salt has 
been deal on the soil it is best to rake off 
the coarser portion of the manure, and 
spade the other under, but it is found best 
not to turn it under too deep. Six inches | 
is sufficient depth for spading salted soil 
for the radish beds.—J. T. T. 
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Why Make Your Back 
Suffer for the Faults 
Of Your Saw? 


There is one sure way of knowing that 
the wood-saw or wood-saw blade you 


look for the name DISSTON. 


The blades of Disston wood-saws are 
made of Disston crucible steel, the steel 
that has made the Disston saw the 
standard of the world. The frames are 
made of selected, well-seasoned lumber 
and are properly balanced for ease in 
handling. The rods have strong, square 
threads that will not strip or pull out. 


Disston wood-saws are made in various 
patterns. One of these patterns exactly 
fits your idea of what a wood-saw 
should be. 


Disston hand-saws, cross-cut saws, 
trowels, files, screw-drivers and other 
tools are all of the same Disston quality, 


Send for free booklet, “‘ Disston Saws 
and Tools for the Farm.”’ Address 


Henry Disston & Sons .\ss7o, 
Incorporated 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. r 


Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 


DISSTON 








buy will do its work easily and well —_ 





SAWS AND TOOLS 
be Turn stump land into Money 


Increase your acreage and thereby HAND POWER 
increase your income, um 


Clear your stump land cheaply. P 

No expense for teams or powder. a. Pu j ler 
One man with a 

can outpull 16 horses. Works by leverage—same principle as 

a jack. 100 Ibs. pull on the lever gives a 48-ton pull on the 

stump. Made of the finest steel—guaranteed against 

breakage. Endorsed by U. S. Government experts. 
























Works eqally well on hillsides ; 
Write today for and marshes where horses add 
special offer and free cannot operate 





If the old canes have not already been 
removed from the raspberry patch they 
can be taken out at any time during the 
winter. The crop next year will be better 
if the old, dead briars are out of the way 


Land Charing | WALTER J.FITZPATRICK ~ ¥%* 
Box 117 182 Fifth St., San Francisco, Cal, «~\, 


There is something of interest and value to every 
member of the farm family in every issue of Successful 























and picking the fruit is a much more pleas- 
ant - 





Farming. Read each department. 
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A KEY TO MARKETING FRUIT 


Clean Painted Boxes Solve the Problem 


HEN I feel the SS 
W need of inspir- 

ation on sub- 
jects pertainmg to my 
market garden I take a 
run over to the home of 
George K. Rowe I 
never come away dis- 
appointed Durmg a 
cold, drizzling rain, a 
few days ago, | dropped 
in at the Row farm 
and found Mr. Rowe 
busy in his storehouse, 
making crates from a lot 
of new material he had 
just brought from the 
city. Our new Michigan 
law has knocked out the 
old style of berry box 
that had its bottom up 
near the center of the 
box, and now requires 
that evefy one shall hold a full quart 





in the unattractive con- 
tainers. 

“We make it a prac- 
tice to wash every crate 
of potatoes, beets, car- 
rots or onions we market. 
It tends to keep our 
crates clean, and the 
much larger sum we re- 
ceive for the cleaned 
produce brings us much 
greater profits. 

“Only last summer 
our neighbor across the 
way took plums to mar- 
ket, crated in soiled con- 
tainers. The same day 
we took in the same kind 
of plums in clean, paint- 
ed crates. We turned 
the hose on ours before 
we left home, and threw 
a cover over our load to keep out the dust. 


| of our produce marketed 
| 
| 


Hence the necessity of making larger We received thirty-five cents more a crate 


crates in which to market the fruit packed 
in the new style of boxes. 

As fast as Mr. Rowe finished a crate 
he carried it into another room where, by 
the side of a cozy fire, his daughter, Erma, 
painted it to correspond with the color of 
the boxes it was to contain. 

Passing into her apartment one sees 
hundreds of crates, all painted and piled 
into handy rows, ready for the great berry 
crop that next season will evidence at the 
Rowe farm. The Rowe family believe in 
preparing while other work is light. 

In these piles one cannot fail to note that 
the prevailing colors are red, white and 
blue. A few green crates are there, and a 
few that are glossy black. 

“T note your patriotism in the prevailing 
colors of your berry containers,” I said to 
Erma, who looked up and smiled a wel- 
come as | entered. 

“Yes, it happened that our fathers chose 
colors that are beautiful and brilliant and 
attractive for our national emblem,” she 
replied, glancing over the rows of freshly 
painted containers. “If you could see 
some of our large, red Senator Dunlaps 
marketed in those clean, white berry boxes 
you would not wonder at our using so much 
paint. Many is the time that we have 
received from fifteen to twenty-five per- 
cent more for our berries than someof our 
neighbors at the market, who have just as 
large and as nice berries as ours, but 
packed in dirty, unpainted cases. 

You see that the majority of our crates 
nd boxes are painted pure white. The 
ost of our berries and all of our cherries 

are marketed in those. Beets, radishes 
and potatoes, after being washed clean, 
are marketed in the blue crates, and show 
off fine. The red crates are used more for 
lettuce, cucumbers and asparagus. Often 
I have sold my load long hours before my 
market neighbors have disposed of one- 
half of theirs, just because my produce is 
all packed in clean, painted containers. 

\s soon as we return home from mar- 

turn on the hose and wash the 
erates and boxes clean; then we wipe 
them dry Whenever they become so 
ined that it won't wash off, or the paint 
becomes cracked or worn, the paint pot is 
brought out, and that container 1s soon 
ready again to show our produce in. 

Granting that it is true that ‘Cleanli- 
ness is akin to godliness’ I am sure that we 
may consider clean water and paint great 
means of grace. It is not a matter of 
guesswork when I say that we are many 
times repaid each season for the time and 
expense and trouble of cleaning and paint- 
ing our containers. I have watched it 
I have taken just as good produce 
in stained, unpainted crates, loaded in 
with the clean, painted ones, and in every 
case we had to sacrifice in order to dispose 


ket, we 


‘ losely . 


than our neighbor did, and all because 
our plums were clean and were displa “ 
in an attractive manner. Our neigh 
was much disappointed, and has bem. 
painting his containers ever since. 

“Not only do we keep our crates and 
fruit boxes fresh and wel i-painted, but our 
market truck is kept just as clean and 
attractive. After it is loaded in the early 
morning, the load is carefully covered, so 
that the produce enters the market with- 
out being contaminated with dust and 
filth. 

‘‘After trying paint and careful cleansing 
for seven years, you may put it down that 
the Rowes will never market anything in 
the manner that some do. Counting the | 
labor and paint twenty-five percent and | 
the produce seventy-five ——_ our 
receipts are better than one hundred and 
forty-five percent, and our containers are 
well preserved against decay and deter- 
ioration. 

I came away fully convinced that Miss 
Erma had hit the nail on the head. I have 
purchased quite an amount of paint and 
am going to follow her example.—Mrs. 
J. We Ge 


OUR WAR GARDEN 

We have been garden enthusiasts for 
years but much more so this year. Never 
before have I succeeded in getting my 
children so well interested both in growing 
and eating garden products. We have 
about one-third acre and irrigate by means 
of gas pipe and hose 

After four years experience with irriga- 
tion I am convinced that it is the coming 
big thing in agriculture, particularly truck- 
ing. Dean Watts says water is four-fifths 
of the whole thing in gardening and my 
experience makes me believe thestatement 
fairly conservative. The present season 
has been wet, however the excessive rains 
in early June followed by bright sunshine 
caused the soil to crack and dry out very 
quickly. It was impossible to cultivate 
everything at once, but the prompt appli- 
cation of water saved my tomatoes and 
other crops. As a result I had tomatoes 
earlier than those planted much before 
mine and the heaviest crop I ever raised. 
I had specimens weighing nearly two 
pounds ripe when the price was eight cents 
and ten cents per pound. Our best head 
of early cabbage weighed seven pounds. 

There are nine in our family but we sold 
about $100.00 worth of early bunch vege- 
tables, mostly onions and asparagus, and 
about $25.00 worth of cabbage, peas and 
beets. We are still selling cabbage and 
tomatoes. We gathered thirty-seven and 
one-half pounds of choice tomatoes at one 
time when the price was ten cents per 
pound. 





THIS : 


| 





The last two or three years I have | 
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Crooked Spines 


Made Straight 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


An old lady, 72 years of age, 
whosuffered formany years 
and was absolutely helpless 
found relief thru the Philo 
Burt Method. A man who 
was helpless, unable to rise 
from his chair, was riding 
horseback and playing tennis 
withina year. A little child, 
Paralyzed, was playing about 
the house after wearing a 
= Burt Acotanes 3weeks. 

ye have successfully treated 
more than 30,000 cases in the past 16 years. 


30 Days’ T Trial 


We will prove its value in your 
own case. There is no reason 
why you should not accept our 
offer. The photographs show 
how light, cool, oe ag a 


adjus 
Philo Burt Appliance is 
different fromthe 
old torturous plaster, 
leather or steel jackets. 
guilerer , $ a 


spine Sokteaes ? 

owes f 

investigate thoro~ghly. \ | 
ithin reach of ail. 































i you a renter, 
dairyman, grain 
a or do you i 
engage more exten- 
sively in the live stock 
business, and want what 


ene from practically 
every State in the Union 
aati the best land in 


NO best climate, with 


the best natural ae 
fail to go and 


rasses? Then don 
HIGHLANDS oF LOUISIANA 


vestigate the 
Northern farmers and their families are settli 
up and developing this new agricultural and stoc 
raising rs taking advantage 


season for 
rices are low and terms easy — $25.00 per acre — 
00 down — seven years to pay. Book 
ustrated, 64 pages, giving detailed facts. 

your name and address on a postal and get the book 
“Where Soil and Climate Are Never Idle” 


also low round trip excursion rates, 


Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation 
439 R. A. Long Bidg., a Mo. 











A new variety, of vigorous 
wth, very ha a 
a an abundant —_, 

Yerse dark-blue fruit. A good 
shipper; will keep for_several 


weeks after ripening. See cata- 
fou for rices. Concord gra 
i yhants $4.00 per 100. "Small tru 
ts r 
vias a and flower seeds, 


trees, shrcbs, 


USE CHEAP GAS 
ON ANY CAR 


Row Ow Caesar Gas Ave Worrer 

Wra Tus Becar rizmeor 

Guaranteed to start any oar or tractor. 

Automatic. Self measuring. Shoots gas di- 

rect to intake ports. No guess work. No 

flooding, no pumps, no wear. Big saving. 
Price $5.00. Write for particulars. 








uation. ths” 

If f for a home or investinent you are think- 

FREER? SSF: 
rytbre reeagar Skidmore Land Co. 

AVE. MARINETTE, WIS. 

















one in for fall garden even carrying a few 
rames of lettuce and spinach thru the 


winter. I now have turnips, lettuce, 
radishes, beets, kohl-rabi, beans, peas, 
cabbage, brussels sprouts, Chinese cab- 
page, kale and sweet corn, growing for 
future use. 

In one week in August we ate nearly 
$5.00 worth of home grown vegetables 
about $2.00 of which were for tomatoes. 
I sometimes sell more than $100.00 worth 
of tomatoes alone in a season besides can- 
ning thirty or forty gallons. My water 
= + eee will not exceed $15.00. 


THE HOME ORCHARD 

“No part of the farm will produce more 
for the land it occupies than will a home 
orchard properly selected and taken care 
of,”’ declares Dr. Whitten of the Missouri 
experiment station. He also recognizes 
the fact that in spite of the great value of a 
home orchard it is frequently regarded as 
little short of a nuisance. In his opinion 
the greatest cause for dissatisfaction is 
that the home orchard is almost always 
too large. It occupies too much land, pro- 
duces more fruit than the family can use 
and is not taken care of unless it is big 
enough to become a commercial enterprise. 
It is sometimes planted almost exclusively 
to a single variety and this does not pro- 
vide a succession of fruits thruout the 
season. Sometimes it contains too many 
unusual varieties, most of which are not 
adapted to the locality and consequently 
do not produce well. 

During the winter months is the time 
to make plans for a home orchard if you 
do not already have one that is satisfac- 
tory. Select the location best adapted for 
it on your farm, study the question of 
varieties that do well.in your community 
and that will provide a supply of fruit 
thruout a long season, and make a diagram 
showing the number and kinds of trees 
that you will plant when planting time 
comes. Early orders get better trees 
than late orders and if the matter of select- 
ing varieties is put off until almost planting 
time, the selection. is likely to be made 
without the study that if deserves. 

A NEW IDEA IN GARDEN FENCES 

There is nothing more satisfying than to 
get a horse plow in the garden and see how 
well you can plow and so much easier than 
with the hand plow. But at the end of 
the rows the horse will trample many valu- 
able plants in turning. You can put an 
end to this trouble by making your garden 
considerably longer one way, and then by 
making the few end panels of fence remov- 
able. 

It is not at all difficult. Of course it 
must be a picket fence, and the stringers 
can be set in slots on the posts so that the 
panels can be lifted out in an instant. Or 
a more convenient way is to hinge two 
panels to each alternate post so that they 
can be opened back like a double gate. 
Thus the turning is done outside the gar- 
den in the yard lot or even in the road, 
and there is no weedy corner.—H. F. G. 


MANURE NOW FOR POTATOES 

It is a mistake to wait until near plant- 
ing time to manure the ground for pota- 
toes. It has been found by careful tests 
that the best time to fertilize the soil in 
which potatoes are to be grown is during 
the winter months. 

Haul manure on the patch you expect 
to plant in potatoes during the months of 
December or January, and plow as early 
as possible, harrowing well when it is not 
too wet. Then watch results. The pota- 
toes will produce much better, and be more 
even in size, and much smoother and 
finer in appearance, than if grown on 
ground that is fertilized at the time the 
plowing or planting is done.—J. T. T. 
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The Titan Tractor Record 


A TITAN tractor is a safe machine to buy. 

The present models have been at work 
steadily on average American farms for more than 
two years. Their standing is established. 

Ninety-six per cent of Titan owners say they are perfectly 
satisfied with the amount and quality of work the machines 
do, and with their fuel economy. 

Every Titan tractor operates successfully on kerosene. 
You can always get a plentiful supply of kerosene or dis- 
tillate, at a reasonable price. 

_ There are two sizes—10-20 and 15-30 H. P. The 10-20 
size is the one recommended for average farms, It is athree- 
plow outfit with two plowing speeds, 1.85 and 2.50 miles per 
hour, turning from 7 to 10 acres a day. You can use it for 
all kinds of belt work up to 20-H. P. and for hauling. 

Both sizes give the same steady, reliable service. Both 
operate successfully on kerosene, They reduce labor costs. 
By getting the work done in the right way and at the right 
time, they increase yields. 

A Titan tractor is a safe, profitable machine to buy. 

To have a Titan tractor delivered in time for the harvest 
and the fall plowing, your order should be placed soon. 
Write us for catalogues. 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO US A 
Champion Deering © McCormick © Milwaukee © Osborne 
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Boys, Girls, Enlist Now! 


— BE A- 


Junior Soldier of The Soil’ 


+ 
And Help Win The War 
Every farm boy and girl can help, and let there be no slackers in the ranks, 


A CALL TO ARMS 

Tho Uncle Sam has need, indeed, for ev'ry soldier boy, 

He welcomes just as freely, and with just as deep a joy, 

The patriotic farmer lad who owns his bit of stock— 

The girl who raises chickens, be it e’er so small a flock! 

Come, you loyal boys and girls who hear your country call, ; 

And join our Junior Army! Uncle Sam can use you all! / 
—Martha Hart. 


Uncle Sam needs you! Enlist now and raise a calf, pig, some chickens, or a crop You. 
can serve our country by producing food for the soldiers at the front and make some money 
for yourself. willloan you the money on your own note to buy a calf, pig, chickens or 
to make a start for yourself. Plant a crop or raise some livestock. Begin work as soon as you 
can find the stock you want or seed for a crop of your own. This is your opportunity to have 
a pucwal pest in the great crisis now upon us, and 
tee al ilson expects all farm boys and girls do E.T.Meredith, Pub..S Bidg.,Des Mi \ 

any ah aa Pp me Ciieet tienen qsepents 

Every farm boy and girl should have a personal part mein any way, rmation about your 
in the ‘com aatlenthen, and I will pel you get a start. plan for loaning me money with which to buy a 
Write today for our plan of helping Junior Farmers. 
My plan will make farm life more interesting and profit- 
ablef or you and help you realize that the farm is the 
best place for boys and girls. Fill out the following 
coupon and send it in today. = 






































o00eeseecne cdneebs 00s cee Oe 
you wanta pig, calf, sheep or pen of chickens) or 
seed Also tell me about the waysia which you 
will help mo 













E. Tv. Meredith, Publisher, Me Name I6... ccc cee eeernreneceeeseee 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa Mitivcicesientes Postorrice . 
—— oan eee i, FET.......... ae eee e 





The advertisements in Successful Farming represent years 





Nearly every kind of supplies for a 
home or farm are advertised in Successful | 
Farming. 





of work and study anda vast amount of knowledge accumulated 
by experts in their various lines. It will pay you to study them. 
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AND GIRLS’ CLUB DEPT. 


Liberty Loans for Farm Boys and Girls 








Beaver County, Okla., farm boys and gi 
Meredith, Publisher, 5 


OKLAHOMA WHEAT CLUBS 
LAUNCHED 

Boys’ and Girls’ wheat clubs were organ- 
ized in Oklahoma during the past few 
months by John E. Swaim, State Club 
Leader, Stillwater. Mr. Swaim realized 
the importance of greater wheat produc- 
tion in order to help feed our own people 
and the world in general. He also realized 
that to improve and standardize wheat 
varieties adnated to a given section pure 
seed wheat was necessary, better methods, 
etc., and that the farm boys and girls 
would readily take up wheat raising and 
follow the methods advanced by the gov- 
ernment and college forces. Complete 
jlans were printed in booklet form and 
eve been approved by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The plan in- 
eludes all information regarding selection 
of seed, preparation of ground, planting, 
soil fertility, harvesting, etc., and each 
club member is furnished a record book 
for complete record and history of the 
members’ work. 

As soon as the plan was ready it was 
placed in the hands of county agents, and 
club leaders of West and North Oklahoma 
where wheat may be profitably grown. 
Pure Turkey Red seed wheat free from 
smut was secured from farmers who had 
raised the quality and variety of seed de- 
sired. Soon after the clubs were under 
way, Mr. Swaim appealed to Successful 
Farming for financial assistance for the 
reason that a great many of the farm boys 
and girls were not able, otherwise, to se- 
cure seed. A meeting was called for 
October 15th at Beaver, Beaver county, 
Oklahoma, by John F. Newsom, County 
Agent for Beaver county, in cooperation 
with Mr. Swaim, State Club Leader. 
Representatives from the college and 
United States government were there to 
explain the best methods of treating seed 
wheat for smut, how to prepare the ground 
planting, etc. Mr. Newsom and his wife 
enrolled some three hundred and fifty | 
members in the wheat clubs of that coun- 
ty, and thru the efforts of Successful Farm- 
ing a car of seed wheat was secured for dis- 
tribution at this meeting. Farmers and 
club members, as weil as local business 


uccessful Farming. 





interests came from all parts of the county 
in automobiles and wagons to attend the | 
meeting and secure the seed wheat. A} 
meeting was held in the court house at 
Beaver, Oklahoma, at which time the | 
wheat club work was explained by county 
agent, John F. Newsom. Geo. A. Me- 
Murdo, cereal specialist .from Stillwater, 
representing the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, explained the various 
methods of treating wheat for smut, etc 
E. N. Hopkins, Director Boys’ & Girls’ 
Club Work of Successful Farming ad- 
dressed the meeting on the club work in 





general and explained what E. T. Meredith 


is doing in financing farm boys and girls] 
thruout the country with calves, pigs 
poultry and seed. He presented Mr. 

eredith’s check of $3937.50 with which | 
to pay for the car of seed wheat, and assist- 
ed the club leaders in officially launching 
the wheat clubs of Oklahoma. 

The wheat was distributed in lots of 
five bushels each to three hundred and | 
fifty bright farm boys and girls of Beaver 
County. They have already planted their 
seed wheat, ten acres Seal thereby in- 
creasing the wheat acreage some three 
thousand five hundred acres in this one 
county. The wheat raised by these club 
members will be retained to supply the 
farmers of Beaver county another year. 
Beaver county hopes to improve their 
grade of wheat and standardize it thru 
this plan. 

Another car of wheat was financed by 
Successful Farming and distributed in 
adjacent counties. The Oklahoma Millers 
Association distributed another car and 
altogether one thousand three hundred 
and fifty Oklahoma boys and girls are 
enrolled in the wheat clubs and will 
produce 13,500 acres of pure Turkey Red 
wheat in 1918. 

Great credit is due the county agents 
and state club leader, John E. Swaim, for 
organizing this new club for boys and girls. 
These wheat clubs will bring about greater 
yields per acre thru the p- hear of the 
latest and best known methods of wheat 
growing. The acreage will be increased 
and the quality browght up to a highstand- 
ard. Since Oklahoma organized the wheat 
clubs Successful Farming has received 
several inquiries from farm boys and girls 
in other states and has financed them with 
seed, also furnished the Oklahoma plan of 
the wheat club work. It is predicted that 
other states will adopt this new club where 
wheat may be profitably grown—both the 
winter and spring varieties. Wheat clubs 
will accomplish for wheat growing what 
other clubs have done for livestock, corn, 
ete. 

Oklahoma club leaders, county agents 
and business interests were duly grateful 
for the financial assistance and other help 
extended by Successful Farming in finane- 
ing and organizing the wheat clubs of that 
state.—E. N. Hopkins. 





DOWN WITH OLD GENERAL 
HUNGER 
Each khaki-clad son who is bearing a 


gun 
Is of use in the war—yet we know 
That these Sons of the Soil, “Junior 
Soldiers’’ who toil, 
Are loyally fighting the foe! 
Old General Hunger is marching 
abroad, 
And someone must down him! Up 
Sons of the Sod! 











—Martha Hart. 














rls—350 in all—who have joined the Oklahoma Wheat Clubs thru financial assistance of E. T. 


They will plant ten acres each with Turkey Red wheat. 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

We are at war, and we must help our 
allies win unless we want our country to 
suffer like Belgium, France, Serbia, Russia, 
and other countries. If our country had 
not joined in this war Germany would 
have been victorious over Furove a.d then 
we should have to fight Germany alone. 
If we want to make the world safe for the 
boys and girls of our country and others 
we must do our bif and doit now. 

Everyone is familiar with the awful con-- 
ditions that exist in war-ridden Europe, 
and if we protect our fair country from 
such a disaster we must raise food to help 
our armies and those of our allies, and thus 
make it possible for them to defeat Ger- 
many, Austria and the Turks. 

Farm boys and girls you may have a 
part in this crisis by raising calves, pigs, 
poultry and crops, and Successful Farming 
= loan you the money to help you do you 

it. 

You can also help by buying a liberty 
bond. You can pay for it $1.00 down and 
$1.00 per week, and many farm boys and 
girls are able to help in this way. The in- 
vestment will be gilt-edged and will help 
provide the United States with money to 
equip our soldiers and sailors as well as 
build ships to transport our soldiers and 
the food required for rations. 

Urge your neighbor boys and girls to 
buy a bond as well as raise some food. 
Now is the time to enlist and serve your 
country! Not all of us can go to war, but 
we can do our part on the farm, in the 
home and in the factories. Write for our 
plan of helping farm boys and girls make a 
start in life with livestock, poultry and 
seed. The plan will be sent to you free. 
Our country needs the services of every 
boy and girl at this time. Enlist as a 
Junior Soldier of the Soil! Write us today. 
—E. T. Meredith, Publisher. 


GIRLS CLUB DRESS AND 
UNIFORMS 

In our last issue we published a picture 
and story of the Iowa Girls’ Club Dress. 
This dress is the official uniform for Iowa 
girls, but not for other states altho we 
are advised by the Iowa State Club Leader 
that any club girl may buy the pattern 
and wear the club dress. Some other states 
have their uniforms, and our Club De- 
partment will be glad to tell about them. 

The club uniforms worn generally thru- 
out the country consist of the girls’ aprons 
and the boys’ costumes. Boy and girl 
club members desiring club uniforms 
should consult their state leaders on this 
subject and wear their own state uniforms 
where they have one, also the national 
uniforms. 

This information is given so that the 
story in November issue will not be mis- 
understood. 








SUCCESSFUL 


EARN $100to$400 
A MONTH 


* in the Automobile™ Tractor Business 


FARMING 


Recommended by Govera- 
mest Officials 
We have men in our 


You 


as I Have Prepared Thousands 
of Other Men for a Money 
Making Business of Your Own 


Iam a practical automobileand tractor man. 
I know the business from the ground up and 
I don’t claim to know a great deal about any- 
thing else. I have specialized on automobiles 
and tractors. 


I didn’t learn from books and I don’t teach 
from books. My students do things with 
their hands and they learn by practical ex- 
perience what no amount of theory or printed 
words could ever teach them. I can train 
oe you for a garage or repair shop business of 
your own or for a position as an expert automobile and tractor mechanic, so you can make 
from $100 to $400 a month. 

My students are numbered by the thousands and their success is responsible for my 


success and the erection of this new million-dollar fire-proof skyscraper owned by me and de- 
voted entirely to my automobile and tractor school. 


The Sweene 
Automobile an 
Tractor School. 


. Bea 
oo 


g ES 


This Great Building and Its Equipment Represents an Investment of More Than 


DOLLARS! 


ONE MILLION 


This school of mine is located in Kansas City, right across from the Union Station, and will be the first thing 





ou see when you arrive in town. This building is ten stories high and covers over eight acres of floor s I 
oe a capacity of 3,000 students at one time, and everything to make the stay of my Seudents leasant os well = 
profitable was thought of when I put up this building. We have our own restaurant, seating 425 men at one time 
sleeping quarters, club rooms, library, swimming pool, school rooms, each separate and sound proof, repair shops, 
service stations and the largest garage in the west. . 


$200,000 In Equipment 


I have spent over $200,000 in equipment alone, have nearly 
every make of tractor, truck and automobile, hundreds of various 
machines to work on, lathes of all sizes, gear cutting machines, 


Write for My Catalog 


I wrote a catalog showing actual pictures of every depart- 
ment in my building and how we teach the business, and letters 
from students all over the world, showing their success. I want 


welding machines, tire vulcanizing plants, blacksmith shop, battery 
rooms, starter rooms; in fact, we can make every part of a car ex- 
cept a casting, and we weld broken castings. Thisse ool is equipped 
with its own electric light, heating and refrigerating plants, in 
fact, it is a city in itself. 


Are You Naturally Mechanically Inclined? 


Why don’t you get in the work you like, one that fits your natural abilities? You will succeed and enjoy your work and that is what 
counts. A good mechanic will make from $100 up a month, and he is growing, because he is in a business that fits his natural inclinations. 


you to write for it, and write for it NOW. If you don’t you are 
liable to forget it. I will send you this catalog free. It will give 
you some idea how we teach the automobile and tractor business 
and tell you what you can make if you learn it. 


The greatest demand in the history of the world is right now for mechanics. There never hasbeen such money paid or never the 
demand for men. The mechanically inclined man who does not investigate the possibilities of this business is standing in his own light, 


If you are not afraid of a little grease and a little hard work, are no piker, Send This Coupon Today 


and have a backbone instead of a wishbone, come here and learn this business 
with me. Remember this, thatif there was ever any piece of equipment made Take the First Step witty A ' 
Independent ome 


that can be used in teaching this business, and I haven't it, I will buy it if you 
will tell me what itis. That is a pretty broad statement, but that is how I feel 
about it. 

Cut this coupon right down at the bottom of this page. Sign your name to 
it and send it to me. It may mean the difference between failure and success, 
because no man is successful unless he is growing, and he can’t grow in a busi- 
ness he doesn’t like. 





E. J. SWEENEY, Pres. 
Sweeney Automobile & Tractor School, 
400 Union Station Plaza, Kansas City, Mo. 


Mail me your Free Catalogue that tells the Story of 
Success and how to gain it in the Automobile and Trac- 
tor Business, 


E. J. SWEENEY, Pres. 


SWEENEY 


Automobile & Tractor School 
400 Union Station Plaza, Kansas City, Mo. 


The Largest and Greatest Trade School in the World. 


Name 





Address 





City 





State 
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A BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS FEAST 
N many old countries the sy have beauti- 
ful yule tide customs of giving the birds 


and dumb animals special Christmas | 


feasts. In Hungary the last sheaf of wheat 
at harvest is kept until New Year’s morn- 
ing and given to the wild birds as a token 
of gratitude for the help the birds have 
given in guarding the crop. South Ger- 
many has a custom of putting corn on the 
house roof Christmas eve, while in Sweden 
an unthreshed sheaf of grain is set on a 
pole where the little feathered friends may 
feast at will. In Cheshire the poultry are 
given an extra portion of grain. The 
yeople of Silesia helewe that if wheat is 
Fept in the pocket during the Christmas 
service and then fed to fowls it will make 
them grow fat and lay many eggs. 

These are all simple old customs but 
they express the true spirit of Christmas 
They are forms of celebrating which we 
could well imitate and rest assured that 
they would be greatly appreciated by those 
little friends who have the courage to stay 


with us during the long, cold winter 
months. Mr. and Mrs. Jim Crow, for 
instance, would 


be more than pleased to 
have a crop full of corn kernels for Christ- 
mas dinner, and little Jennie Wren would 
live like a queen on the scraps left on your 
own plate 

It will be 
the birds which stay 
were taken this year to g 
from the fields so they “will find less food 
there. Less grain will be scattered about 
the yards and more care will be taken to 
keep the cribs tightly closed against rats 
and other pests. The scraps from the 
house which are so much relished, and are 
a favorite source of food will be less ple nti- 
ful, and the birds will suffer for want of 
food. A good Christmas dinner will cheer 
many hungry little bodies and may even 
save many Valuable lives and it will mean 
little to our Junior Farmers—just a 
thought and a few seconds’ time. 

The birds deserve our help in return for 
the service they give the farmer. In the 
last sixty years the bird life has decreased 


a harder winter than usual for 
over. More pains 


sO 


zather all the grain | 


| because it is easily untied. 





+ have a hard time finding them, while 


weed seeds will be covered with snow. 
, Unless help is given many will be unable to 
get thru the winter and those left will have 
a harder time to combat the weeds and 
insects next summer. 

Christmas is an ideal time to begin feed- 
ing the birds. While we are eating our own 
big holiday dinner a pan of grain or table 
scraps set out on a low shed roof where it 
will be away from the reach of chickens or 
rodents will cheer many a hungry little 
friend. The birds will soon find it and you 
will be delighted to watch the feast. A 
box nailed to the side of a tree makes an 
excellent bird’s cafeteria or a platform of a 
few boards across a couple of limbs on the 
protected side of the trunk will do equally 
as well, It would be a good idea to make 
the feeding grounds a short distance from 
the house since some birds dislike too much 
publicity. In a very few days every 
species of birdin the neighborhood will be 
feeding at your lunch counter, and yes 
will take great pleasure in stud 
ways and becoming friends with them 
By saving the birds now you will be os 
a big lot toward saving the crops next yea 
Next season must bring us the bene 
yields we have ever had if America is to 
win the war. The birds will do their part 
then if you will help them now. 








HALTER TIE 

















The halter tie gets its name from the 
fact that its chief use is in fastening 
It is also used in the hayfield 


animals. 
Care must be 


| used in making the halter knot, however, 


seventy-five percent while the damage | 


done to farm crops by insec ‘ts has increased 


until it means a loss each year of $800,000,- | 


000 or $126.56 loss on each farm. The 
birds are doing their best to destroy these 
insects, as well as get rid of the weed seeds 
left in the fields each fall. For instance, 


for it may slip. Grasp the end of the rope 
with the right hand and the standing part 
with the left. Carry the end down over 
the standing part as in figure I. Continue 
passing the end around the standing part 
grasping the standing part again with 
the left hand as illustrated. The end con- 


| tinues to lead thru the loop formed by the 
| left hand. Finally the knot is tightened by 


tob White and his family have one hun-}| 


dred and sixteen different species of in- 
sects upon which they prey. In some cases 
as many as two tablespoonfuls have been 
found in the crop at one time. And this 
forms, only about one-third of his diet. for 
he makes up the rest on weed seeds of 


various kinds. The food of the little brown 


wren is ninety-eight percent insect life 
while Mr. Bluebird and his little wife 
live almost wholly on chokeberries, green- 
br er, poke be rries, erc. The Blackbird 
family and the Jay Bird tribe work.indus- 
triously trying to rid the soil and plants of 
wee\ ants, army worms, white grubs, 
cu ! and weed Set is The Wood- 
r family has some black sheep but 
1 never did find a friend wholly 
“ it fault, and he does enough good to 
‘ han offset the ul Each hawk and 

| eats a thousand mice or their equ 
in insects a yé ir which at two cents 
( hare a saving ot $20 to the farmer, but 
each mouse destr more than two cents 
A h of grain The insects have already 
ne into winter hiding, and-many other 


ends as well as those mentioned will 


drawing on the ends, 
end first to prevent « 


OCCUPATION 

Today there is no occupation that looks 
as inviting for success as farming. The 
farmer’s hour it seems has come. Never 
before in all history has so much depended 
on them, and it is to be hoped that this 
season has been favorable to the needs of 
their crops and that they will feel rewarded 


pees on the short 
rawing out of shape. 





ying their | 












for their labor. Wealth may not be so 
easily obtained on the farm, but the food 
is fresh and more wholesome, the air 
purer, the exercise more complete and the 
j nvirons more free from evil. 
| 





The young man of intelligence who 
thinks quickly, reasons accurately and is 
honest and diligent and not afraid of work, 
is more favored than the young man of 
wealthy parentage, = has been thru 
college and reared in luxury and whose 
only thought is to pl: iy society or kill 
time in idle diversions. No greater mis- 

| fortune can befall a young man in the 
| prime and vigor of life than to be exempt 
lf from life’s burdens and duties and allowed 
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Oliver Typewriter 
Now'49_Was‘100 













now costs half—we save 
$51 by our new factory-to-buyer plan. 

Buperfiuous sales expenses of 15,000 men and 

offices in 50 cities have been You 

profit by our new self-selling plan. 

b+ ship the Oliver Nine for free trial. No 

O.D. No money down. Try it—then keep 

it for $3.00 a month or return it. 


Latest Model—Brand New 


Do not confuse this with second-hand nor 
rebuilt machines. Note this advertisement is 
— by the Oliver Typewriter Company it- 
We offer the latest, the finest, the costliest 
Oliver ever built—not the slightest alteration 
in value. It is the same commercial machine 
used by the biggest concerns. Until March Ist 
its price was $100. If any typewriter is worth 
$100 it is this famous Giver inet the finest, 
costliest model we ever built. 


Startling Facts 


Our sensational disclosure entitled “The 
High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and 
the Remedy”’—rips off the mask and reveals 
wasteful methods. It tells how we save ycu 

$51. One copy 
Save 


























will be mailed 





trial order 
blank, if you 
write today. 
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gace re Gotaile of intere of interest to every inventor. 
Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys 

Est. 21 Years 459 7thSt.,Washingten, D.C. 
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RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


. Mew Zealands and Flemish Giants 
Profits Large! We supply stock and 
cr you $3.00 each. Also Cavies, Squab 















reeders and Fur Bearing Animals. Instruc- 
tion Books, Contract, and prospectus for 
OUTDOO: ENTER- 


dime. None free. 
PRIZE GO.. Geox 2 Hoimes Park, Mo. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


for ua. We need thousands and will buy all you raise. 

money making opportunity. Pay better than -- ¥. = 
squabe—easier to raise—cost less to house, feed, keep 
Particulars, contract, booklet how to raise, FREE. 
Co.. 3118 Grand Ave.. Kansas City, Mo. 


em’s Shetland Ponies 


are noted all over the country for 

their gentleness-—-all ages and colors. 

Deem Shetland Pony Farm, 
Galva, Ulinois 
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to eat the bread earned by the sweat of 
another’s brow. He who does nothing 
to add to the treasures of the world, be- 
comes a curse to himself, his family and 
friends. There is no truer saying than 
“An idle brain is the devil’s workshop.” 
It is better to carry a hod or wield a shovel 
in some honest work than to be nursed in 
luxury. The man who teaches his children 
habits of industry, bestows upon them a 
richer heri than that of a fortune in 
money and lands. Labor is a condition 
which God has imposed upon us in every 
relation of life; there is nothing worth hav- 
ing that can be had without it. The poor 
boy who has to plunge into work as soon 
as he leaves the common school and begins 
by oreering out the office or store, he is 
the probable dark horse who will win. 
Boys from the fresh air and early tasks of 
the country come to the front, because 
they are able to do more and go thru more 
to win success than a city reared boy. 
Early rising, the daily tasks on the farm, 
and the economical habit of living, helps 
the country boy to prepare for the struggle 
: -n — precede ascendency.—Mrs. 


TOIL WORN HANDS 

Christmas time reminds us of the toil 
and the sacrifices made by our own fathers 
and mothers that we children might enjoy 
even the simple Christmas gifts of our 
childhood. 

In the Christmas cover picture on the 
front of this issue of Successful Farming, 
the artist Chas. A. MacLellan has shown 
the toil worn, work hardened hands of 
father and mother p paring a present for 
one of the children. He has endeavored 
to make this picture express the idea of 
the parents’ sacrifice for the happiness of 
their children and to the idea so 
beautifully expressed by en M. H. 
Gates in that beautiful old poem, ““My 
Mother’s Hands,” with which we are all so 
familiar but which we can all enjoy reading 


again. 
MY MOTHER’S HANDS 

Such beautiful, beautiful hands! 
They're neither white nor small; 

And you, I know, would scarcely think 
That they were fair at all. 

I’'velooked on hands whose form and aue 
A sculptor’s d.eam might be; 

Yet are those wrinkled, aged hands 
Most beautiful to me. 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands! 
Tho heart were weary and sad, 
These patient hands kept toiling on, 
That the children might be glad; 

I always weep when looking back 
To chil distant day, 

I think how those hands rested not, 
When mine were at their play. 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands! 
They're growing feeble now, 

For time and pain have left their mark 
On hands, and heart, and brow. 

Alas! alas! the nearing time, 
And the sad, sad day to me, 

When ‘neath the daisies, out of sight, 
These hands will folded be. 


But oh, beyond this shadow land, 
Where all is bright and fair, 

I know full well these dear old hands 
Will palms of victory bear; 

Where crystal streams thru endless years 
Flow over golden sands, 

And where the old grow young again 
I'll clasp my mother’s hands. 

—Ellen M. H. Gates. 








When a move from one place to an- 
other and, of course, want your address 
on Successful Farming subscription list 
changed immediately, do not leave it to 
your postmaster to send the change of 
address to us. Better do it yourself. 
Postmasters, like the rest of us, make mis- 
takes and they may not send us the new 
address until they have received an extra 
copy of your paper at the old address. 
Let us know two weeks or three weeks in 
advance of the time you intend to move, 
and thus be sure that you do not miss a 
single copy. When writing us about your 
subscription, please sign your name the 
same way it appears on your address 
label on Suc ul Farming, and, if 

sible, send the address label from your last 
copy of Successful Farming. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








HE Big Ben man 

in. the evening of 

life enjoys ambi- 
tion’s contentful reward. 
Big Ben to him is a life- 
time friend. 

And you, in retrospect, at 
three-score-and-ten, will thank 
Big Ben of Westclox for each 
cheery morning call—his faith- 
ful comradeship through life— 
his thrifty guarding of your hours: 


“Good fellow, Big Ben, he 
helped me live on time!” 











A Lifetime Friend 


LaSalle, 1.,0.s.a. Western Clock Co. Makers of Wéstelox 


Other Westclox: Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, America, Bingo and Sleep-Meter 





Big Ben of Westclox is re- 
spected by all—sentinel of time 
throughout the world. He's 
loyal, dependable and his ring is 
true—ten half-minute calls or 
steadily for five minutes. 


Back of Big Ben stands a commu- 
nity of clockmakers. Each year they 
build more than four million alarms 
—accurate, long-lived, almost fric- 
tion-free. And Big Ben is their mas- 
terpiece. 


Big Ben is six times factory tested. 
At your jeweler’s; $2.50 in the States, 
$3.50 in Canada. Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price if your jeweler doesn’t 
stock him. 














‘Have Electric 
.] Light and Power 
on Your Farm: 


Decide today that you 
will have better light in 
your barn, from stable 


for your family. 


ENRI 


br Boers Pare and Pome 


Here's the plant that will bring to you the 
magic current that floods every nook and cor- 


° ash 
sible all the electric, labor saving 
or the women folks. 
You'll want this plant for your farm; low in 
cost, high im quailty. Use your own engine, or 
we'll furnish one. Let us tell you all about it. 


Henricks Magneto and Electric Co. 
indianapolis, 


Iflo St. Pau! St. 

















Valuable Articles 
Given Away 


Hundreds of Rifles, Flashlights, 
Watches, Razors, Tool Sets, Fountain 
Pens, Knives, Silverware, Writing Sets 
Rings, Bracelets, Transfer Outfits, Foot- 
balls, Ferns, Sewing Awls, Wrenches, 
Shears, etc., etc. 


You will be delighted at the large 
line of valuable premiums you can se- 
cure for securing a few subscriptions to 
Successful Farming. Every premium 
is guaranteed to first-class. You 
get exceptional value. 


Write today asking for free catalog. 
A postcard is sufficient. 


Successful Farming 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher 
Des Moines - lowa 
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BALANCING THE HOG RATION 





Can Substitutes Replace High Priced Corn? 


S there any substitute feed which will j 

put equal gains on hogs and yet will ; ; 

be less expensive than corn? With 
the staple hog diet nearing the two dollar 
mark, hog feeders were more than usually 
inspired during the past summer to find 
such a substitute. With new corn at 
heretofore tnheard of prices they are just 
as anxious now as then. 

\ few months ago the Iowa experiment 
station anticipated this question and 
tried to solve it. For from ninety to one 
hundred and thirty days they had forty- 
five experiments in progress to that 
effect. The results of these tests are in- 
teresting and valuable. Several of the 
most likely grain substitutes were chosen 
with which to carry the tests. Young pigs weighing forty-five 
to fifty pounds and as uniform in every respect as breeding and 
care could make them were selected as the recipients of the feeds. 
The feeding was done under as nearly normal farm conditions 
as could be obtained. 

The first feeds to be tried out were hominy feed, wheat mid- 
diings and oatineal with a fourth group on corn as a check. 
The feeders realized that the kind of forage allowed the pigs 
would also make a difference in the comparative value of the 
grain feeds so they ran groups on both bluegrass and rape pas- 
ture. Thruout all the experiments the grains and substitutes 
were figured at the current market prices: shelled corn $2 a 
bushel; hominy feed $71.42 per ton; oatmeal (hulls out) $60; 
standard wheat middlings $55; meat meal tankage $90, and 
salt $20 per ton. Hog gain was valued at $18 a hundred pounds. 
All grains were self-fed free choice style. 


Feed for 100 Pounds Gain 











Margin 
Ave Ave Cost of per P 

Grains Daily Final Cornor Tank- Total 100 Lbs. Over Feed 
Gain Weight Sub age Gain Cost 

On bluegrass pasture 110 days 
Shelled Corn 1.19 180 316 50 366 $13.55 $5.86 
Hominy Feed 1.12 172 359 35 3094 14.40 4.46 
Oatmeal 01 150 353 44 397 12.57 5.44 
Middlings 93 151 22 35 457 13.16 4.95 

On rape pasture 90 days 

Shelled Corn 1.25 156 309 40 349 12.83 5.80 
Hominy Feed 1.08 143 367 31 398 14.48 3.44 
Oatmeal 21 152 305 24 329 10.22 8.48 
Middlings 1.06 143 371 27 398 11.42 6.25 


Notice the figures. Shelled corn made greater daily gains 
than the substitutes in every instance. Hominy caused a de- 
crease in the amount of tankage necessary but it was too high in 
fibre to enable the pigs to consume large enough quantities to 
make equal gains with corn. On bluegrass hominy feed made 
better gains than either oatmeal or middlings, but on rape oat- 
meal surpassed hominy. Evidently the basal feed makes a 
difference in the efficiency of the concentrate. 

If heavier hogs were used it is quite probable other results 
would have been obtained. On rape pasture oatmeal, and mid- 
dlings both were much better than corn. 

Seven more groups were allowed to satisfy their appetites 
on various proportions and combinations of gluten feed and 
rape pasture. The first group had corn self-fed; the second corn 
self-fed plus a mixture of tankage and gluten feed fifty to fift 
self-fed; the third took corn, tankage _ gluten feed all self-fed ; 
fourth corn plus tankage self-fed, and the fifth corn plus gluten 
self-fed. The sixth had gluten feed anytime and the last gluten 
and tankage free choice. The corn was shelled and tankage ran 
at least sixty percent protein. After ninety days the results 


showed as follows: 


Feed for 100 Pounds Gain 

Ave Ave. Cost of Margin 

Group Final Daily Corn Gluten Tank- Total 100 Lbs. pas 
Weight Weight Feed age Gain OverF 

I 124 St 341 ; . 341 $12.17 $4.43 
il 157 1.21 305 27 27 359 12.92 §.52 
III 161 1.25 304 5 42 351 12.93 5.72 
lV 156 1.25 309 " 40 349 12.83 5.80 
\ 118 78 331 22 ‘ 353 12.50 3.84 
VI 111 70 372 . 372 11.18 4.31 
| 126 86 : 330 67 396 12.89 3.97 








The “smiling” pig received corn, meat meal tankage and salt self-fed free 


choice; her big sister went one better and took corn oil cake meal] in addition. 








The short-tailed pig feasted on corn, self-fed, and rape en the middle one took sixty percent 
tankage in a separate feeder; the white shote had gluten feed mixed 


half and half with the tankage. 


Evidently corn and gluten feed are both unsatisfactory this 
year when fed alone on rape pasture. In other years with lower 
prices for these grains they might show more favorably. Even 
with gluten $11.42 less per ton than corn it produced so much 
slower gains with more Pood that the margin of profit was low. 

When tankage was added to gluten feed it proved much ahead 
of corn alone, but it is not so good as a corn and tankage com- 
bination. The latter mixture increased the gains from .84 to 
1.25 pounds per day and returned a greater margin. When all 
three feeds, corn, ghuten and tankage were fed the rate of gain, 
economy, or margin per pig were little benefited. The gluten 
feed alone was superior to mixing it with tankage when tie final 
margin of profit was reached. Gluten and corn self-fed proved 
a poor combination from an economical standpoint. 

In general the tests went to show that corn gluten feed con- 
tained too much fiber for the comparatively small stomachs of 
young pigs. The results do not show, however, that it could not 
be made a valuable addition to the ration of the mature sow 
whose digestive organs are distended and whose only happiness 
is in a well filled stomach. 

John M. Evvard who had charge of the experiments has al- 
ways held that “just because a corn by-product added to the 
original corn does not balance it, or even help it out materially, 
is no reason for assuming that corn by-products should not 
be fed with the corn grain. e simple addition of a little milk 
or tankage changes the entire complexion of things, and opens 
our eyes to a new inner world of potent possibilities concerning 
the scientific mixing of feeds, feeds that physiologically niche, 
like the meshing of a group of different cog wheels, one with the 
other or others.” 

It was to secure first hand information to verify this belief 
that led him to try out six groups of weanling pigs on corn oil 
cake meal, part with a corn-tankage-salt ration and the rest with 
hominy, tankage and salt. Corn oilcake meal is the residue left 
after the oil is pressed from the germ and has about double the 
normal percentages of protein and fat found in ordinary corn. 
The oil cake meal was valued at $65 per ton and the groups fed 
as follows (1) corn self-fed plus meat meal self-fed; 
(2) corn self-fed plus a mixture (tankage 25, corn oil cake meal 
75) self-fed; (3) corn plus tankage self-fed plus corn oil cake meal 
self-fed. (4) hominy feed self-fed plus tankage self-fed; (5) 
hominy feed self-fed plus a mixture (tankage 25, corn oil cake 
meal 75) self-fed and (6) hominy feed self-fed plus tankage self- 
fed plus corn oil cake meal self-fed. 

These rations were alloted for 110 days and the results show 


as follows: 


Feed for 100 Pounds Gain 

Ave. Ave, Cost Margin 
Group Final Daily Corn Tank- Oil Total 1001 over 

eight Gain age Cake Gain Feed Cost 
I .170 1.11 347 45 6 392 $14.44 $4.34 
II 183 1.23 303 19 58 380 13.58 5.94 
Ill 201 1.38 325 42 6 373 13 .67 6.57 
IV ~..+- 184 1.23 364 31 a4 395 14.40 4.88 
Vv 7 ae 1.16 320 18 54 392 14.01 5.09 
Wascsodeau .172 1.11 394 23 7 424 15.32 3.28 


Study the table. Note that in practically all cases the corn 

roduced more rapid gains and with less total feed than did the 
— but also note that there is a saving of tankage when 
hominy is used and when meat meal tankage is high and corn 
low this is worth while. The addition of the corn oil cake to 
both corn and hominy rations gave a larger margin of profit 
due to increased gains and decreased feed requirement. In 
the corn ration 100 pounds of the corn oil cake saved 75.9 pounds 
of corn and 44.8 pounds of meat product. With hominy there 
was hardly as great a saving for that feed is already rich in germs 
of corn. The main point is that with tankage or some other feed 
high in protein as skim or buttermilk, corn oil cake meal makes 
a saving on other more expensive concentrates. 

Another question bothering many is the value which can be 
attributed tc skim or buttermilk in pork feeding. Mr. Evvard 
ran two lots of fifty-five pound pigs to determine how much and 
what feeds it replaced in the ration. Its value can only be judged 
in terms of the value of feeds it replaces. [Continued on page 39. 
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Winchester Model 12 Hammeriless 
Shotgun, made in 20, 16 and 12 gauges 


Start the boy right in 


with this 20 gauge gun 


Old wing shots are coming to it; 
beginners are learning with it. 


Start that boy of yours right in 
with a 20 gauge Winchester Model 
12 shotgun, the sportiest gun of 
them all. 


Light in weight, ideally balanced, 
quickest to get on the birds of any 
shotgun, your boy will take natur- 
ally to the Winchester 20 gauge. 
And when, later on, he gets out 
among good sportsmen, he will be 
glad you picked a real sportsman 
model for him at the start. 


Sport for sport’s sake 


For field shots at close range the Win- 
chester light 20 and 16 gauge point quicker 
than any other. They work smoothly in 
whatever position they are held. 

The best old wing shots follow sport for 
sport’s sake. They are turning to the 
Winchester light gauge models—the Model 
12, 20 gauge hammerless, and Model 97, 
16 gauge hammer—because these guns 
test the sportsman’s skill and mettle to the 
utmost. 


The barrel is the gun 


Men who know guns realize that the 
eccuracy and durability of a gun lie in the 
barrel. On the quality of the barrel de- 










pends the quality of the gun. There is 
absolutely no difference in the standard of 
quality of the barrels on the highest and 
lowest priced Winchester guns. With Win- 
chester the barrel is the gun and the single 
standard of quality has been attained only 
by the most unremitting attention to the 
boring, finishing and testing of the barrel. 


The Winchester barrel 


The barrels of the Winchester Models 
12 and 97 have been bored to micrometer 
measurements for the pattern they are 
meant to make. The degree of choke ex- 
actly offsets the tendency of the shot to 
spread. Until the pattern proves up to 
Winchester standard, the guns cannot 
leave the factory. 


The Nickel Steel construction preserves 
the original accuracy forever. The Bennett 
Process, used exclusively by Winchester, 
gives the Winchester barrel a distinctive 
biue finish that, with proper care, will last 
a lifetime. 


What () means 


This mark on the barrel means Viewed 
and Proved Winchester. This stamp 


stands for Winchester’s guarantee of qual- 
ity, with fifty years of the best gun-making 
reputation behind it. 

Every gun that bears the name “Win- 
chester and is marked with the Winches- 
ter Viewed and Proved stamp has been 


fired many times for smooth action and 
accuracy,and with excess loads for strength. 
At every stage of Winchester manufacture 
machine production is supplemented by 
human craftsmanship. It is a test and 
adjustment process. 


It is this care in manufacturing that has 
produced in the Models 12 and 97, guns 
of unsurpassed game-getting qualities that 
have won the name of ‘The Perfect Re- 
peater” among wild-fowl hunters. Start 
your boy with one. 


Write for details of Winches- 
ter shotguns, rifles and 
ammunition 


The Winchester catalog is an encyclo- 
pedia on shotguns, rifles and ammunition. 
Every hunter should have one. It gives 
detailed specifications of the Models 12 and 
97 and describes at length the principles 
on which every one of the world-famous 
Winchester shotguns and rifles is built. 
Write today. We will mail you a copy 
free, postpaid. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
DEPT. B-3 NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


HOME DEFENSE LEAGUES! 


We have a Winchester for County 
and Home Defense Leagues which 
is meeting with universal approval. 
Many Home Defense Leagues 
throughout the United States have 
already been equipped with this gun, 


Winchester Model 97 Hammer Shotgun 


Take-down Ropocting Shotgun. Made in 12 gauge, 
4 


weight about 


73 


Ibs; and in 16 gauge, weight about 


4 Ibs. The favorite with shooters who prefer @ 


slide forearm repeating shotgun witha 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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WINTER CARE OF SHEEP 

I find that the first problem in winter 
feeding is to start the ewes into the winter | 
period in good flesh and in vigorous con- 
dition,” explained a farmer who hr 3 raised 
sheep successfully for the past six i 
“When this plan is followed, hay and vari- 
ous fodders are sufficient for the vache 
part of the feeding period. In this section, 
where corn is one af the leading crops, corn 
fodder with the ears removed has given 
good results, without grain in addition. 
Clover, alfalfa, or other legume hays are | 
very palatable for sheep, and make a satis- 
factory ration for the greater part of the | 
period of pregnancy. I also find that root 
crops, as well as silage which is free from | 
mould, give excellent results when fed in | 
moderate quantities with clover or alfalfa | 
hay. I do not believe in the heavy feeding | 
of root crops for the period just before 
lambing, as such a practice has a tendency 
to result in flabby lambs of low vitality. 

“My feeding operations are carried out 
with the idea of getting the ewes in con- 
dition for furnishing sufficient milk for the 
new lambs. I find that ewes fed the entire 
winter upon a ration of dry feed occasion- 
ally have no milk after lambing, and refuse 
to own their lambs. This is particularly | 
true of young ewes Generally the older 
ewes will own their lambs, but will not 
give enough milk for the maintenance of 
the young animals if a straight ration of 
dry feed has been given. The trouble men- 
tioned can be overcome by light grain 
feeding, beginning a month to six weeks 
previous to lambing. Succulent feed, such 
as silage, assists the grain ration in pro- 
ducing the desired effect. I feed oats and 
bran mixed, or oats alone, as a grain 
ration for ewes. 1 find that one-half 
pound grain per day is sufficient for each 
animal. 

“It has been my experience that tightly 
enclosed shelters for sheep in winter are 
neither necessary nor advisable. I keep | 
the sheds dry underfoot, and provide | 
plenty of room both under shelter and in 
the corrals for exercise. When the weather 
permits I let the ewes walk a reasonable 
distance to an enclosed field, where they 
walk around and get plenty of exercise. 
At a rough estimate my shed for ewes is 
large enough to provide sixteen square 
feet per animal. Owing to the fact that 
the animal’s heavy fleece keeps its body | 
warm, the only protection needed is to 
prevent drafts and protect the animals 
from rain and snow. 

“When I have a flock of ewes that varies | 
as to size, I get best results by dividing | 
them into uniform bunches. I keep the 
timid animals in a separate enclosure. 

“I keep my two rams in a separate cor- 
ral, and feed them a ration which will keep | 
them in good condition without fattening 
them excessively. I give each ram one- 
half pound of bran and oats mixed, and all 
the alfalfa hay he will eat for a day’s ration. | 

“My success with a flock for the year is 
determined largely by the care I give the 
ewes at lambing time. Some of the ewes, 
especially the young ones, are placed by 
themselves for three or four days until 
he ewe and lamb learn to know and be- 

me able to find one another. Occasion- 

a new lamb is very weak and needs 

rubbing to start the circulation. Then I 
neh the animal with warm milk to put 
w life into it. 1 feed orphan lambs by 
hand, using a bottle and rubber nipple 
Cow’s milk is given every two hours, two 
or three tablespoonfuls ata feed, for the 
first three days. Gradually larger quan- | 
tities given. I warm the milk to a 
temperature of 92 degrees. Overfeeding | 
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are 


is the chief difficulty experienced in caring 
for orphan lambs. 


| portions of alfalfa stems. 


‘allowed to become too ripe previous to 


| paid for a purebred sire and he would 


| bull instead of the scrub, they would be 


| priced grain. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


‘T have fattened several thousand | 
lambs for market. My favorite grain | 
ration for fattening lambs is made up of | 
two parts corn and one part oats with a 
small quantity of linseed meal. The aver- 
age quantity of grain consumed by each 
lamb per day is 2.5 pounds. When fatten- 
ing lambs, I use good quality alfalfa hay 
for roughage, allowing the animals to eat 
until they are satisfied. It is not uncom- 
mon for lambs to refuse to eat the coarser 
This is espe- 
cially noticeable when hay which was 


cutting is fed. Most of this waste can be 
eliminated by cutting or grinding the hay 
before feeding.” —C. W. 


PUREBRED SIRES PROVE PROFIT- 
ABLE 

Recently two ranchmen from Utah 
together with one of the livestock experts 
from their state college came inte the 
center of the cornbelt to buy purebred 
shorthorn and hereford bulls and heifers. 
Sixty head were purchased at an average 
price of $145.00 per head. This was the 
third shipment from one state alone into 
Utah. 

If the western ranchmen can afford to 
buy purebred sires in the Central states 
at $125 to $300 per head, then add $20 
freight charges per head, and take a year 
to get the animal acclimated, why cannot 
the cornbelt farmer make use of more pure- 
bred sires? During the past two years, 
the Iowa Beef Producers’ Association has 
compiled data that show increased yearly 
profits to $164.00 by the use of a purebred 
sire on the average herd of grade cows. 








= ———— ls 
Bull Bull Difference 
$50 to $100 $100 to $250 
No. Bulls esses 6 6 
Average price... ..$ 79.58 $161.66 §$ 82.48 
Interest charges, 7%.. 5.57 11.31 5.74 
Value of calf crop at 
weaning time. . . 599.84 769.58 169.74) 
Value per calf 26.08 33 .46 7.38 





Increased yearly feturn from good bull, $164.00. 

The calves sired by the purebred bulls 
had no better dams than those sired by 
the $79.00 bulls. In fact, one herd of 
twenty-five calves, sired by a $70 bull, had 
dams that showed better breeding and 
beef type than some of the cows in the 
herd with the purebred bulls. $164.00 
difference on twenty-five calves at wean- 
ing time is worth considering. Carry 
these calves on and feed out as baby 
beef, or keep the heifer for breeding pur- 
poses, and there will be more than 
$164.00 difference. $164.00 difference, 
plus $79.00 for the inferior bull, makes 
$243.00, the price these men could have 


vave paid for himself by weaning time of 





the first calf crop. 

In the present crisis, we hear so much 
about increased food production—more 
corn, pork and beef. If the cornbelt farm- | 
er would keep his good cows and heifers, | 
replace the scrub Bull with a good, low | 
down, blocky, thick set purebred bull, 
one who wears his pedigree on his back 
and breed those cows and heifers to a g 


doing a big part toward meeting the short- 
age of beef. 

I find that many farmers are only too 
willing to dispose of their young heifers 
aad cows. This is a serious mistake. With 
the present shortage of beef, we need the 
good cows and heifers. Meat prices are 
high and it is a good time to Bell the scrub 
bull and mayhaps a few old, inferior cows, 
but keep the good ones; get a good bull, 
and increase your production by increasin 
the number of pounds of beef on hoof. 
Breed size on your calves—it is cheaper | 
than growing it with the present high 
Feed the calves out as baby 
beef. ‘They require less high priced grain 
per one hundred pounds gain than do older 
cattle. Meet the short hay crop and high 





prices of corn by building a silo and utiliz- | 
ing the forty percent of the corn crop that | 


is wasted when the stalks are left in the 
field. 
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No More Punctures 
No More Blowouts 


Users tellus thatit is worth much more 
than the cost of ESSENKAY to have 
the FEAR of punctures BANISHED— 
blowouts, slow leaks and expensive 
tire troubles made IMPOSSIBLE. 








Thousands of auto owners already 
know this NEW FREEDO can 
you. ESSENKAY tire filler, the won- 
derful discovery which re- 
places oh dows away withinner tubes 







ENDS ThRE TROUBLES’ 


No Punctures No Pumps 
No Blowouts No Jacks 
No Spare Tires No Tire 
No Spare Rims Tools 


Doubles Mileage 


A solid, resilient, durable filler for the 

ing which supports a tire to con- 
stant ation and makes the casing 
wear tothe last shred. 15,000 miles is 
not too much to expect from tires 
filled with ESSENKAY. than 
doubles mileage. 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


We will bear the burden of convincing 
you. Ride on ESSENKAY-(filled tires 
10 Days FREE. If not satisfied that it 
vides like air—that it will stand up and 
do all we sa won't owe us a 
penny. WRITE for particulars of our 
ones offer and the ‘Story of Ess- 


The Essenkay Products Co. 


320 W. Grand Ave. Chicago 

























PAMAPT VATA CTICE 
DON'T WASTE 
YOUR MONEY 
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WASHING MACHINES, PUMP JACKS. MAND GRINCERS, 
Pme PL.Ace P YVRES ANDO H. oP res 


SCIENTIFIC POWER MILL 


= Strongest, most efficient 
small power mill ever made. 
Sold on aosolute one-year 
guarantee. Grindscob corn, 
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*e/ N55 a shelled corn, oats and 























other small grains. 
i All steel. Durable. 
GROUND MEAL COSTS 
LESS AND IS BETTER. 
Saves 1-5 to 1-3 of 

grain. Makes more 
flesh, milk, cream, bone and 
muscle. The “Scientific’ 
im will save You money. Two 
sets 8-inch hich “® carbon grinding plates with 
each mill. Sold complete with fiywheel. Use in 
any locality. Write forcomplete catalog describ- 
ing la sizes of Power and Sweep Mills. 


The Bauer Bros. Co., Ber 70 Springfield, Ohio. 


AUCTIONEERS— 


Makefrom $10 to$100 per day. How would you 
like to become oneof them? Never in the history 
of the country has there been conditions like the 
present time; high valuation on_ everything, all 
of which make big commissions for auctioneers. 
Next four weeks term opens Dec. 3ist. Tuition 
remains the same $75 for thisterm. Missouri 


Auction School, $18 Walout St., Kaeoses Cliy, Mo. 






































Breeding stock went on the pastures in 
very poor condition last spring. Remem- 


ber that you cannot figure a pound of gain 
from your pastures until the loss in weight 
from the previous fallis made up. Provide 
ample feed for the breeding stock thru the 
winter by building a silo. Utilize the 
roughage on the farm by keeping your 
breedi stock; convert these waste 
materials into useful products by feeding 
livestock, and increase the whe, 4 of beef 
on hoof by the use of good sires.—R. H. 


USE AHEAD FOR DRAFT HORSES 

The enthusiast in the use of gasoline 
machinery would have us believe that the 
day of the horse was coming to an end. 
Like many statements made by men too 
enthusiastic in some particular thing, this 
statement will stand qualification. ¢ the 
case of the road horse, it must be admitted 
that even the most enthusiastic motor car 
on is correct in his assertion that the 
herse must go, but with the draft horse 
and his competitor, the truck and the trac- 
tor, it is quite a different proposition. 
Man is able to build roads over which the 
motor car may be successfully used almost 
whenever there is need for the use of it, 
but it is not so practical to prepare fields 
and plant them to crops that may be 
handled in entirety by a tractor. Some- 
where along the line the need for the horse 
is found, and the need is so great that the 
animal cannot be dispensed with. Let us 
not get excited about this talk of the horse 
becoming worthless, for there is need for 
the draft type ahead, and will be as long 
as present methods of farming prevail. 
The man with good draft stock can make 
no greater mistake than to quit their repro- 
duction. The future never was brighter 
for the good draft horse, but remember 
that it must be good and that it must be a 
drafter, for the motor car has taken the 
lace of the road horse and the larger, | 
one Fi machinery in use today makes 
farming with horses of a road _ type im- | 
practical. The farmer of the future will | 
i“ fewer but better horses. The demand | 
will be more for heavy draft animals and | 
there will be good profits in producing 
that kind. 


BALANCING THE HOG RATION 
Continued from page 36 
When the conclusions were figured the 
buttermilk pigs reached 299 pounds in 156 
days while it took those having no butter- 
milk 62 days longer to reach 296 pounds. 
The pigs drank an average of thirty-two 
younds of buttermilk per head per day. 
When using this amount they ate less than 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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NY 
lumber 
you bought \ 
for building pur- \ 
poses three years 
ago, at the beginning 
of the European war, 
cost you more than twice as much in farm products as the 


same material will cost you today. In other words, your lumber 
purchasing power has doubled, and then some, in three years! 


That is because lumber has increased Mttle in price, while 
farm products have increased much, 


This is the time, then, for you to build whatever 



























you may 











one-half as much corn, one-third as much 
tankage and two-thirds as much middlings. 
One hundred pounds of gain took 2091 
pounds of buttermilk but the buttermilk 
saved 294 pounds of corn, 23 pounds of 
tankage, 17 pounds of middlings, and a 
quarter of a pound of salt, or 14.09, 1.17, 
.81, and .01 pounds of corn, tankage, mid- 
dlings and salt respectively were saved 
by each 100 pounds of the dairy by-pro- 
duct. At that rate considering corn worth 
$1.68 per bushel, tankage $80 per ton, 
middlings $50 and salt $20 each 100 
pounds of buttermilk saved practically 
fifty cents. Each 100 pounds buttermilk 
also saved a day’s feeding of the pig, or 
= labor necessary to feed that pig each 
aay. 

With brood sows buttermilk had slightly 
higher replacement value than for shotes. 
Milk is the natural feed for young pigs, 
however, so this is natural and to be ex- 
pected if the mothers are to do their duty. 

After the above experiments it is more 
readily realized than ever that the feeding 


| 





need in farm structures—a new home, a barn, a silo, a 
sheds, cribs, hog houses,—using the most economical, 


r ” Seuthors Pine 


“The Wood of Service’ 


Southern Pine is perfectly suited to all your building needs. 
It is plentiful, in spite of the Government's use of enormous quantities for war build- 
ng. It is the lowest priced good building material. 

On request, we will send you absolutely tree, valuable building helps for 
all classes of farm structures. Just mention what you are planning to build. Also, 
for the boy who is handy with tools, we will send free a copy of a book issued by the 

U. S. Government (and for which the Government charges 15 cents) 
showing how to build many useful articles. 


WRITE NOW, addressing 


Southern Pine Association 


1009 Inter-State Bank Bldg. New Orleans, La. 


grain bin, 
serviceable 






































300 Candle Power of Light 
At A Cost of 1-8 Per Hour 


Burns Kerosene or Gasoline 
K EROSENE lamps make and burn their own gas from com- 
mye ™On kerosene (coal oil) and are an achievement surpassing 
all‘other known methods of artificial lighting. Same give a bright 
and steady white light at a very low cost as a 300 candle power 
lamp will only consume one gallon of kerosene in 62 hours . The 
“QUICKLIT” gasoline lamps Can Be Lit With An Ordin- 
ary Match like city gas. Write for illustrated catalog of our 
complete line of kerosene and gasoline lamps and lighting systems. 
AGENTS WANTED in Unoccuplied Territory. 
THE NAGEL-CHASE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
248-252 E. ERIE STREET t-3 CHICAGO, ILL. 











problem is a complicated one. It is im- 
poms to say that a substitute is always 
etter or never better than corn. The real 
value depends on the combination in 
which it is fed. 


Select simple but appropriate names for 














FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon paris of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 50 Elm Street, Quincy, UL 





your cattle. Abbreviation of long names 
is responsible for many mistakes in regis- 





tration. 





ment on every subject in which you are interested or wish information. 


By using the index on page three, you can readily locate every advertise- 
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THE CEMENT BARNYARD 

A paving of concrete for the barnyard is 
one of the uses to which this substance can 
be put which will pay large dividends in 
the way of cleanliness both inside the barn 
and out. It also means cleaner stock, less 
flies, better tempers on the part of those 
who do the work about the barn and an air 
of orderliness around the place which is not 
to be underestimated. The paving need 
cost only a fraction over five cents a 
square foot and is to its owner one of the 
most practical improvements which he has 
made upon his place. It is an asset of 
permanent value. 

In planning for such a flooring about 
one’s — or any part of it, it is well to 
study thoroly the problem of drainage. 
One of the chief blessings which such an 
improvement brings is that it affords a 
footing for both animals and men which, 
in the most disagreeable weather, will be 
merely wet instead of sloppy. Therefore 
it must have sufficient slope so that water 
will not stand upon it but will find ready 
escape—preferably thru some underground 
outlet rather than a surface ditch. The 
last makes for flies and mud and these are 
two items which the concrete paving is 
supposed to aid in eliminating. Therefore 
one should do a complete, rather than a 
halfway, job and prcevide for satisfactory 
drainage in connection with the laying of 
the paving.—O. C. 


COLONY HOUSES FOR HOGS 

“Down pig alley,” would come near 
describing a town of hog colony houses, in 
fact, we often see them lined up much like 
the negro huts along a lane in the south. 

There are a great many advantages to 
the colony house for hogs, and the way in 
which it is handled. As a farrowing place, 
we like it better than any other, for the 
reason that no other sow may be near to 
disturb the one which has the young litter. 
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all doors fasten, for some sows must be 
penned up at farrowing time, else they will 
steal away and farrow their pigs in some 
out of the way place. 

Ordinarily roofs are made of shingles or 
prepared roofing, and are handier if two- 
thirds of the roof slants one way, using 
the other third as the door to raise up. 
The back roof should be nailed to the 
rafters and the front roof not, as it must 
swing up and down. The board floor, 
however, is the all important part, for 
there is great satisfaction in having your 

igs on a dry floor, in a dry nest. 

e of our best breeders says he uses 
the colony house, and in cold weather if 
the sow is to farrow, he pulls the bunks in 
the barn. When the pigs are a few days 
old he pulls them out in the open again. 
However, when the sow begins to farrow 
he keeps close watch and removes the 
pigs, putting them in a basket by the fire 
until they aredry. Thisis very important 
for the sow is apt to get on one of the pigs 
which makes her restless; causing her to 
kill one or more of the litter. After the 
little fellows are a couple of hours old they 
get desperately hungry, and when put 
back with the sow lose no time in getting 
to work. 

When several hogs sleep in one colony 
house it is n to raise the lid some- 
what to give ample ventilation—O. R. A. 


WINTERING FALL PIGS 

Except in small numbers, the wintering 
of fall pigs is quite a problem for the aver- 
age farmer tosolve. It will be harder than 
ever this winter, since the high price of 
grain will have a tendency to make every- 
one economical in its use. To winter well 
the young pig needs to feed well and shelter 
well. The shelter need be no more ex- 
pensive than it ever has been, but there 
will be no way to make the feed less ex- 
pensive. If there is milk enough so each 
pig may have a fill-up of it once a day, that 
will greatly reduce the other feed needed, 
but the production of milk is poing to 
require the use of high priced feed this 
winter, so milk may not be as plentiful 
with many farmers as usual. Mill feed 
will take the place of milk, but that, too, is 
high in price, so in whatever direction we 
look for something to use in wintering well 
our fall pigs we find only something that is 
higher in price than it hes been before at 
this season of the year. Under these con- 
ditions, it is doubtful if it will pay to 
winter thru the pig that is so_unthrifty 
that it is a runt to start with. Perhaps it 







The need for beef, pork, mutton, 
milk, butter, cheese, hides and 
wool was never as great, and 
prices never ashigh. This is your 
big opportunity, so “speed up” 
your stock. Help meet this un- 
usual demand and make bigger 
profits than ever before. 


Pratts 
Animal Regulator 


added to the ration daily makes 
horses, cattle, sheep and swine 
more productive and profitable. 
Makes your live-stock ‘“‘make 
good’”’—or your money back. 

Pratts Animal Regulator increases 
strength, growth and production 
in a natural way by keeping the 
stock in perfect health. It tones 















































Write for Free 96 Page Book— 
e “ Pratts Practical Potnters on 
SS the Care of Live Stock and 

Poultry.” 
















There is, however, the disadvantage of | would be more profitable to knock it in 
heat if the sow farrows in real cold weather | the head, tho it may seem a shame to do so 
for the permanent hog house may have a | with the country so badly in need of meat. 





at a saving of more than 
50%. All work absolutely 


stove and be heated, but there can be a 
great deal done to warm up the colony 
house. If the sides are mode of shiplap 
it is almost air-tight and the heat of the 
sow goes a long way toward heating it; but 
if the weather is cold this is not enough, 
and it is necessary to heat with a lantern 
placed where the sow eannot get at it. It 
may even be necessary to draw the bunk 
into the barn until the pigs are a few days 
old 

Colony houses are made up in several 
different types and sizes, but they should 
never be without a wood floor for in this 
way the sow may be moved about while in 
the bunk by hitching a horse to it thus 
saving her much worry in the driving if she 
is apt to be contrary. 

We make our bunks with three runners 
instead of two and point the runners at 
both ends so that the bunk can be moved 
in either direction. We usually bore holes 
in the end of the runners that we may have 
convenient fasteners to which to hitch 
Three runners make a much more sub- 
stantial floor which does not sag, even tho 
piled to the roof with hogs. 

We make them so one side of the roof 
may be raised up, using two or three 
strap hinges at the top. This is very im- 
portant for it is often necessary to get at 
the sow, and it may be dangerous to crawl 
inattheend door. It is necessary to have 


It is economy, Lowever, to do so, rather 
than to feed it until well towards spring, 
having it gain none in the meantime, then 
find it dead in its nest some morning. This, 
too often, is the outcome of an attempt 
to winter small, unthrifty, runt pigs. 
Good shelter helps wonderfully to pull 
young pigs thru the winter m a thrifty 
condition. Not too many yarded and 
| sheltered together is another requirement 
to be remembered. Letting a huneh of 
twenty to thirty or more run together, just 
| because it is handier to feed all together, is 
poor management. Ten is enough to the 
| bunch, as pigs will pile up in cold weather 
| for warmth, and more than this number 
may mean loss by smothering. They 
should be bunched according to size, for 
| the small pig stands no show in competi- 
tion with the = one. Many times the 


| poor success had in wintering fall pigs is 
| due not to the amount or kinds of feed of your own, introGacing Gteck and Poutiry remedies, 
Dips, Disinfectants, etc., interest you? Then address 


| used but to the bad plan of letting big and 
| little run together, sleep together and feed | Reyeleum Co-Operative Mig. Co., Dept. 5, Monticello, Ind. 
together.—H. H. ATENT Devvaiuatio, wine tog Rose 
Our advertising columns belong to you sapner’s tee waell pees So clei wkite i. 
jand to us. When we accept an advertiser | HOUGH. 516 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington. D.C. 
| we are introducing him to you. We only A All Ages, Send 2cstampfor ‘Ist. 
accept honest advertisers but to make COLLIESS AIREDALES YS ‘atson.Bx 1616, Oakland la 


sure that there will be no mistakes we BERKSHIRE BOARS ) eek Tree rae 
' | J 


}guarantee the honesty of every adver- 
| tiser appearing in Successful Farming. Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 


guaranteed. Ask your 
neighbor for whom we 
have done work. Why 
take chances? Don't ship 
a hide until you get our 
handsome catalogue of 
styles and prices, FREE. 


‘NATIONAL TANNING CO. 
’ Des Moines, lowa 







































robes,caps,and mit- 
tens made from your 
cow and borsehides. 
Workmanship and 
materials guaranteed. 
All kinds of fine fur 
work and tanning. Write for shipping tags. 
A. KUHLMAN 

-t-. IOWA 
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cefened WHER-O0 tor thas aoe 


“*Treatise on the Horse** 





booklet. 


S14 Main St, 





FBUAL Doesnt warm iheond Lathe ctr 
Tryit20daysfree. Write to-day for 


BIG MONEY 


IN ORNERY HORSES 


Y free book will amaze you. See the 
money that is being made by those 
taught my famous system of horse breaking 
and training! Wild colts and vicious, unman- 
ageable horses can be picked up for asong. 
hods you can quickly transform them into 
le. willing workers and re sell them at a big profit, 
Jah ity fat fees breaking colts and training 


Write! 3° ~ hay 
Prof. JESSE BEERT, 2012 Main St 


— postage prepaid. No oblii- 
A postcard brings tt. Write today. 


Pieasant Hil, Obie 


woe} 


Saved Him $225.00 

For spavin, splint, ringbone, thoropin, for swe 
beny growths, and lameness, nothing in 
jon has ever proved equal to Kendail’s Spavin 
Treatment. READ THIS LETTER 
Prom RB J. Dayton, Knobley, West Va. 

Bey ate the point of my mare’s shoulder 
and three Mc nene we told me she was ruined: but I — 

to inetructions and teday I have 
claims you saved practically the 
I have tried it for almost everything in the anima) 
line and have found it most satisfactory.” 

Price $1.00 a bottle or 6 for $5.00. Get our Book. 
—Free at druggists or write us. 


Or. B. J. Kendall, Oe Falls, Vermont, U. 8A. | 


Ill Send You This: 


on50 Days 


HOG OILE} 
i] 


Free Trial 


Mfg. Co. 
Pontiac, IIL 
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VETERINARY 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry thru this 
department. Questions answe free thru this _ 


partment. Give age and sex of animals, toget 

with symptoms and previous treatment, if any. at 
remedies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggists. However, our readers 
should coneult our advertising colum as in many 
cases reliable remedies are adverti f 





ving 

found to be 
local 
/ eteri- 


will be 
es compounded b 

. Address all communic ations to 
. Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Rabies—I had a five year old shepherd dog that 
I tied up when he became very restless. He would 
not eat nor drink and it seemed difficult for him to 
swallow. There was a slimy matter dripping from 
his mouth which he kept partly open. He was 
always trying to get loose and when I came near he 
would run and jump at me, jump in the air and bite 
at anything that I kept moving. I shot him and 
buried him, and disinfected the ground where he was 
tied, thinking he had hydrophobia. Please let me 
know what the trouble was.—W. M., Wis. 

The symptoms pone suggest rabies from the 
bite of a mad dog but you should not have shot the 
animal. Rabies kills inside of a week. If you know 
that persons were bitten by the dog they should 
take the Pasteur treatment and bitten animals 
should be kept tied up and their wounds thoroly 
cauterized by a veterinarian. eventive treat- 
ment to succeed should have been given at once. 

Seurfy Skin—I have a mare that is twelve years 
old and she has what I would call dandruff. The 
local veterinarian has prescribed but the animal 
keeps on scratching. The animal rubs white flakes 
off the skin. Can you give me treatment for this 
—L. P. K., Mont. 

Clip the mare and wash affected parts with a 
1-100 solution of coal tar dip. Repeat washing if 
found necessary. If the trouble persists give half 
an ounce of Fowler’s Solution of Arsenic night and 
morning until no longer needed; then discontinue 
the medicine gradually, taking a week or more to 
the work. 

Collar Sore—My four year old horse has a sore 
shoulder that will not heal. The sore has remained 
raw allsummer. Is there some treatment that will 
cure this up?—R. Pj Mich. 

The best treatment in a chronic case of this sort 
will be to have the sore dissected out by a veteri- 
narian, then treat as a common wound until 
healed. A suitable healing lotion may be made by 
mixing one ounce of sugar of lead and one dram of 
sulphate of zinc in a pint of soft water. Label the 
bottle “poison” and shake it well before using. 

Kidney Worms—We have a pig which is affect- 
ed with kidney worms quite seriously. I have used 





turpentine, but that does not seem to help. Can 
you give a remedy?—T. W. F., Kans. 

Kidney worms cause no appreciable ill effects and 
are not the cause of peceives of the hind quarters 
in swine. If that trouble is present it probably came 
from constipation, lack of exercise and over feeding 
of corn or protein-rich feeds. If the hog is down and 
in good flesh and eating well you might as well kill 
it for meat. If you prefer to give treatment physic 
the hog with four ounces of epsom salts in water 
or slop and then keep the bowels freely open and 
feed ligh+ laxative rations. 

Red Water—I have a cow that passes red water 
She is in fine condition and seema perfectly healthy. 
What can be done for this and is it contagious? 
She will calve in about a month.—W. A. B., Ore. 
Acrid plants in wild pasture sometimes cause this 
condition but as often the cause is unknown and is 

a matter being —— investigated by scientists 
at some of the agricultural experiment stations. 
Keep the cow off pasture. Try the effects of a 
oo dose of powdered alum given twice 
in feed. Stronger drugs cannot safely be given 
= e cow is advanced in pregn: ancy. If the trouble 
continues after the cow ves, give a dram of 
powdered copperan | in the feed twice daily and if 
necessary increase the dose. Avoid moldy or other- 
wise dangerous feed. 

Callous—W hat will remove callouses? I have a 
valuable mule that cut his leg on a sickle, the hind 
leg and the leaders are calloused. Is there some- 
thing that will relieve this condition?—J. C., Ark. 
If the thickened and hardened condition of the 
tendons has been there for some time, most of it 
will be likely to prove permanent. Try the effects 
of ten percent iodine vasogen or petrogen rubbed in 
once daily, or use a commercial absarbent which 
you ean buy at the drug store. 

Lameness—I have an eight year old mare that 
is lame in her front feet. She limps when on hard 
ground. In soft ground she seems all right. I had 
her shod and she wore the shoes six«weeks but 
didn’t seem to do any good. When lifting her foot 
sometimes the knee pops or cracks. The hoof is 
soft on the botton. Can you tell me what can be 
done for her?—R. H., Kans. 

As the iameness apparent! 
feet, we should advise you to , a4 the mare shod 
with three-quarter plates and rubber pads. In put- 
ting them on it is usual to apply pine tar and oakum 
to the soles and they may he ip. If canker of the 
sole is present, however, and there seems to be some 
likelihood that this is so, you should have a qualified 


is located in the 





veterinarian treat the case. 
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Pronounced Incurable— 
Save-The-Horse Did The Trick 


“Last May", writes Fred C. ta lorge ind pu and 
Asse ado Sad enkie, o fargo eine pal, and 
aDictneedaseetiions Save- The- 
taken it all off. I was told it was incurable. Have used 
several treatments but Save-The-Horse is the best ever.” 


SAVE-The-HORSE 


aa incurable cases 
PAVIN—or Disease of 
Shoulder, Knee, Ankle Hoof or Tendon--when all 
other remedies have talled and is sold under signed 
Guaragtee to cure or return money. Always keep a 
bottle ready for any emergency. Send today for 
| FREE 96-page Save-The-Horse BOOK on diagnosing 
and treati all lameness—result of over 22 years 
| of success; write for sample of contract and expert 
| Veterinary advice. All FRE 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 36 State St., Binghamton, N. Y 


Druggiste everywhere sell Save-The-Horse with signed 
Guarantees, or we send it direet by Parce! Post Prepaid. 
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DEATH TO HEAVES 


Cough, Distemper 
joa Oure. 


NEWTON'S "=; 


Some cases oured by Ist or 2nd $1 can. 
Three cans are guaranteed to eure 


The original and the up-to-date 
Standard Veterinary Remedy for Heaves; free booklet 
explains fully. 35 years sale and veterinary use 


CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 
INDIGESTION. IT’S A GRAND CONDI- 
TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 


Safe. Most economical. Exceilent for Cattle and Hogs. 
$1.00 per can at dealers, at same price by parcel post. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO.. TOLEDO, OHIO 


DON’T CUT OUT 
A Shoe Boil, Capped 
Hock or Bursitis 

FOR 
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will reduce them and leave no blemishes, 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not blister 
or remove the hair, and horse can be worked. 
$2 a bottle delivered. Book 6 M free. ‘ 
W. F. Young, P.D.F., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mase, 












Fo ming’s wistotorm 
N 
es La nmypshy Fy Le day. 


$2.60¢4 a bettn 
is it falls, no matter how old the & 












Grind corn and cobs, feed, 
table meal and St altaita’ 
On the market 50 years. 
Hand and oe 23 
styles. J $4.80 to $40 

Write for catalog. 
THE A. W. STRAUB CO. 
Oepi.1-3731-38 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dealers — Write for contract. 

















Successful Farming stands squarely back of 
every advertisement it carries. Read them. 
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VERY owner of 
KE, animals should learn 
to seek and find the 
cause for lack of thrift, or 
ill-health, in his 

livest Observation 1s 
of high importance in such 


1 
actual 


; 
kK 


matters. Every veterina- 
rian can relate incidents 
from his practical exper- 


ience showing the need 
and importance of obser- 
vation and a few that we 
shall set down here, serve 
also to indicate that suffer- 
ing might be relieved or 
prevented by exercise of 
this desirable ability. 

A week-old foal was 
quickly starving to death 
for the reason that the 





could not be 
by the colt. It was easily 
arian and the animal 
gained flesh and chewed 
and relished its feed fully, | 
as we have seen many an | 
adult horse do just yan | 
having its molar teeth put | 
in order by a veterinarian. 
The latter is a treatment 
too often neglected and 
should be rendered once a 
year for every horse. 
Another case of like sort | 
may be mentioned. There 
was the same history, of 
ill-thrift and inability to 
properly masticate feed, 
with the additional symp- 
tom that feed was ejected 
from the mouth in wads. 








milk it sucked ran out of 
its mouth in streams. The 
attendant tried every thing he could! 
think of to help the youngster and even 
administered medicine; but he forgot to 
look in its mouth, and so he failed to trace 
the effect to its cause. Examination dis- 
closed that the throat was partially | 
blocked with planing-mill shavings which 
the foal had taken into its mouth from the 
stall floor and attempted to chew and 
swallow. A monient’s use of the index 
finger removed the offending mass and the 
foal then was able to suck and quickly 
became happy and healthy. Other cases 
could be quoted of similar choking with 
straw or hay bedding. 

A poor settler in the woods brought his 
yearling colt ten miles to a farmers’ 
institute seeking someone who could tell 
him why the animal had failed to thrive. 
Poor little beast! Its hair hung in tags, its 
hide was tightly stretched and every rib 
showed plainly. Evidently here was a case 
of starvation and the owner was asked 
“Have you fed the colt all he wanted to 
eat?’”’ and was answered, “Yes; but he 
doesn’t seem able to eat properly.””’ Then 
the institute man asked, ‘Have you looked 
in the mouth?”’ and was answered in the 
negative. The next step, was to examine 
the teeth and a glance was enough. The 
teeth of the upper jaw so “overshot” the 
lower teeth that perfect mastication was 
impossible. This,was an incurable case 
Humanity indicated putting the foal out 
of its m.sery and that, we understand, was 
done shortly after the meeting. It should 


have been done months before to save the | 


foal from suffering. 

Naturally our readers will say to them- 
selves “those must have been stupid 
owners,”’ because they did not examine 
the mouths of the affected animals; but 
there are many people just so unobservant 
One of them hi 4 a veterinarian drive sev von 
miles to see a weanling colt that had a “‘big 
bunch”’ on its face which the owner wished 
to have “‘took off with dope or the knife.” 
The colt was thin and dejected. It could | 
not eat properly. Evidently it had suffered 
long and feed had not mended matters 
The same old question was asked: “Have 


you examined the teeth and mouth?” and 
as usual the answer was “No!” The neces- 
sary examination was quickly made 


Opening the mouth a foul odor was the 


first thing to make itself evident and then | 


a 
0s ng feed was 
Pound jammed be- 
tween the molar 
teeth and the cheek 
forming what horse 
men term a “‘gran- 
nary.” This wad 
of feed had grad- 
ually become big- 
er until jt inter- 
eed sadly with 








mass of decom- | 


mastication and| 


The veterinarian terms 
| this “‘quidding” of feed, and when he sees 
it done he immediately suspects that a 
| molar tooth is split or diseased and pro- 
ceeds to examine the teeth. In the case in 
question, however, there was a different 
| reason for the quidding. No bunch could 
| be seen opposite a molar, nor was there 
bulging of the face, but examination 
showed that a big snag of wood had 
jammed across the palate, between the 
molar teeth of the upper jaw. It was 
lodged so firmly that the veterinarian could 
not pry it out with a chisel, but succeeded 
when he brought into action the cleansed 
stove poker. That was crude work, per- 
haps, but successful, and much to be pre- 
ferred to that of a quack who on bein 
called to a case of acute sore throat, looke 
into the mouth, noticed the soft palate 
bulging downward, mistook it for an 
abscess and tried to puncture it with a 
poker sharpened for the purpose. For- 
tunately a trained surgeon was afterward 
employed and managed to save the life of 
the suffering animal by inserting a trachea 
tube in the windpipe. The quack made 
an observation, ‘tis true; but he made two 
serious mistakes in that he should have 
observed and studied properly, long before 
he met with the case mentioned, and when 
he did observe failed to arrive at the cor- 
rect conclusion as to the nature of the 
tissue seen. His. lack of intelligent obser- 
| vation, training and knowledge came near 
killing’ the horse and many a fine animal 
has been sacrificed on the altar of ignor- 
ance by such empirics as he. 

Dogs Also Neglected 

| Now let us turn to “dog practice’’ for 
useful illustrations of like e cter. Two 
cases of exactly the same sort come to 
mind. The dogs were led to the hospital 
| by their owners. Each was a big, black, 








curly do and had a bandage around its 
| neck. Whi at’s wrong?’’ queried the veter- 
linarian. “Look for yourself, Doctor, I 


don’t want to see the horriblewound you’ ll 
find,” said the owner, and so saying walked 
away. On removal of the bandage it was 
found that the neck of the dog was appar- 
ently gashed with a sharp knife so that it 
seemed almost severed. The wound was 
angry red, discharging pus and on close 
examination — to Save been caused 
by a small rubber band which someone 
had unwittingly or maliciously placed 
| around the dog’s neck and had “eaten” its 
way slowly, but surely, thru hair and hide 
and tissues until it hs ud been stopped in 
progress by windpipe and vertebrae. We 
wonder if a really observant man might 
not have discovered the distress and sufter- 
ing of his dog long ere the band had com- 
pleted its terrible work? We wonder if 
the person who put on the be und watched 
the “outcome of the case’? Anyhow 
someone gifted with eyes had been wor~ 
fully blind and the poor dumb creatures 
had suffered awfully in consequence. 


removed by the veterine | 
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| V And Gripbielen 
| POWER, 


The cleats on football shoes prevent slipping 
and waste of power. More 
a better grip. 





Wt The ‘Crawler 
Were Round 





a ae Large Pulling 








| has 12 lugs (cleats) in the ground at one time 
because it’s oval—not round, That means 12 
times the grip that only one lug would permit, 
Lets you use your tractor on soft ground and 
pull a big loa vee ary! the soil. 
M needed. to rate both the 
y an! “Mule” ae any mplement. And 
| he can do all farm jobs that he could with hors 
from spring plowing to ferti . No seco: 
man ever needed. 


JOLIET OIL TRACTOR COMPANY 
339 Benton St. 


WRITE FOR 
CAFOLACIS 
and full particulars 
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SAVE MONEY 
On A Fur COAT 


| * Send your Hides and Furs to us. 

| We will tan and make them into 
handsome coats and robes ata 
big saving to you. Ask for 
Tannery-Raw Hide Price List. 

GET BIG ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


NATIONAL Fur & TANNING QJ} 
1980 South 13th St. 
Oman. NEBRASKA 












































A 40styles and sizes 
or oxery purpose. 
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a s. hin, 927McLachien Sida. Washingtoa,tD. 

















But cruelty, if present, was not intended | 
in asomewhat similar case that came to our 


notice. A kind lady found that her big pet 


St. Bernard dog was limping from the | 
effects of a cut on the pad of one of its 


toes. She cleaned the wound gently and | 
—as an unthinking or inexperienced per- 
son would be likely to do—poulticed the 
foot with warm flaxseed meal. The dog 


naturally ate the poultice and went on its | 


way, holding the foot off the ground; but, 
alas! The lady had placed a rubber band 
around the leg and poultice cloth, just 
above the foot, and had forgotten all about 
that afterward, 
dire effects of the band. When brought to 
the hospital the foot was immensely en- 
larged, discharged pus from numerous 
openings and pe so in a horrible con- 
dition. Close examination by the surgeon, 
after a preliminary use of the scalpel, dis- 
closed to his surprise and the consternation 
of the lady, that little, insignificant but 
deadly rubber band resting around the 
ligaments and bones of the look-—aaee the 
or was made too late to save the 
oot 

Let us learn to look into things closely 
and promptly and if that is made the in- 
variable practice much of suffering and loss 
will be prevented in the care and manage- 
ment of our animals. The same principle 
applies to every other branch of the farm- 
ing business. 


CLEANING YARDS BEFORE 
WINTER 

There is one job we always try to com- 
plete before the coming of freezing weather 
and that is to clean the eattle yards. In 
the first place, the land needs the manure 
and it has time to thoroly leach into the 
soil before the next crop if spread in the 
fall, but equally important is getting the 
yards cleaned, if possible, before the cattle 
come in off pasture. If the work is delayed 
until after the cattle are in, they are 
always more or less in the way and make 
opening and shutting gates necessary 
when driving in or out, besides if the yard 
has been fed upon, the fresh refuse mixed 
with the manure is a nuisance. 

When help is plenty so there is object in 
doing so, the ideal way of making good 
time with the work is to have two spread- 
ers, with horses on each. This means one 
in the yard all the time to be loaded. The 
manure loader is also coming into more 
general use, and it certainly is a labor and 
time saver. On a large farm it is a saving 
a to own one and three or four 

armers of average operations can well 
afford to club together and buy one to use 
cooperatively. Anyhow, it means a bet- 
ter yard and more comfort to the cattle 
0 - it cleaned well before winter.— 


MAKING OPEN SHEDS COMFORT- |e 
ABLE 


Just because a shed is not made of | 8 


matched lumber in a substantial manner, 
is no reason why it should not be comfort- 
able. The old hay and pole sheds of thirty 
and forty years ago were usually comfort- 
able as a shelter for both cattle and horses 
if they were well looked after and kept well 
covered. A shed that is more or less in a 
dilapidated condition so far as appearance 
is concerned may be made a comfortable 
shelter for stock, pending the time when 
the owner can afford something that is 
neater in appearance. Most of the open 
front cattle sheds of today are made of 
boxing boards, with the cracks not bat- 
tened. ‘This makes a cold shed if the 
cracks are wide and the wind is high. A 
little work and a little hay for banking will 
make them much more comfortable. We 
have such sheds, also another shed laid up 
of limestone walls. Both of these we make 
much more comfortable every winter by 
banking along the back or north side wit 
hay. It doesn’t take long to do it and in 
the spring the hay rnay be taken away and 
used for mulching in the potato patch or 
for bedding in the barn. It pays to keep 


or failed to observe the | 
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Workmanship 
with imitations, substitutes and ‘ ‘just as = 
only one UNION-ALL—that’s the LEE. I 
not supply you we will send your size direct. 
acriptive booklet ; tell us ¥ our chest measure and state mater- 
referred — 
or white drill. 
H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY 
Factories at Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City, Kas. yg 
Kas., South Bend, Ind., Trenton, N. J. ) 
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GOOD BYE,USELE 
WORK CLOTHING 


S yy FARMERS EVERYWHERE ARE WEARING 





OOD-BYE to useless belts, suspender straps, work 
yarate jackets, etc. 
iful oaks and freedom for the body and 
which is so sturdily made has superseded old fash- 
ioned unsanitary work clothing forever. 


\ More Practical, More Comfortable 
_and Far More Economical 


Triple stitched seams, riveted buttons, reinforced strain points, 
the best, material the strongest. Don’t be satisfied 


The new suit which 


There is 
your dealer does 
Write for de- 


Khaki, blue denim, express stripe, pin 
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BVERY ton of straw contains 
more than $3.00 worth 

of fertilizer. Spread 
straw and build up 
your soil. Increase 
your yield with a 


“Perfection” 


Straw Spreader 


You can spread 20 to 25 acres 
. Increase your crops $10 an acre, 
for themselves 
ay sy” er. 
year, on a 
Pully guaranteed. [ want every -p—— 
oiling to have one of these money-making, soil- 
building, yield-increasing machines. 


Free Book | Wite for my bi 22-pace 


sanding nae 
Pays” and read the f 
farmers in all the 















Is the greatest time and 
labor saver onthe market, 
It enables you to dise, harrow and 
level your field at the same time you 
are plowing ft. It produces o bone ~ 


wil also pay foritself many 
tim es ip a season fn the in- 
crease tn your creps. 
Write for fat particulars 
today DEPT 


Kramer Rouary 





stock comfortable.—H. H. 















A wonderful opportunity to secure the 
automobile of your choice is offe on 
age 50 of this issue. Write at once for 
ree booklet and full information. 
ne 
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This Fine Flashlight 


Yours for a Favor 


VERYONE about 

the home will many 
many times greatly n 
one of these fine electric 
flashlights. Just the 
thing to use about the 
house at night when 
looking for anythin 
in the daytime when 
searching for an article 
in a dark closet or in 
the cellar or basement, 
or it handy when 
reading ‘the incubator 
thermometer, looking 
at the clock or watch, 
ete., etc. Then it is 
very convenient for use 
about the barn, in the 
hay mow, or when har- 
nessing or unharnessing 
a team in the dark, etc. 
And you would appreciate it when driving a 
dark road at night, capone ifanything about 
the harness goes wrong. It is an absolute 
necessity to the man with an automobile. No 
danger of fire or explosion. 





This is as good a flashlight as you can buy 
anywhere. It has a beautiful nickel case, two- 
cell battery and Tungsten lamp. I can make 
the following offer so liberal because I have 
bought several thousand flashlights at the low- 
est possible price. 


My Offer: 
scribed above, sent 
amounting to $1.25. 
on editorial page. 


E. T. Meredith, 
45 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 


Flashlight complete, as de- 
postpaid, for subscriptions 
See subscription rates 
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A HERD BUILT FROM SCRUBS 


The Possibilities in Breeding and Feeding 


By A. H. SNYDER 


[-- ——- 


HE invectives 

that have |i 

been hurled at 
the scrub cowinre- [ff 
cent years have |) 
been many and vig- 
orous, but in spite 
of the abuse that 
has been heaped | 
upon her she is still 
with us and her 
number is legion. 
Keepers of this 
class of livestock | 
should find much 
of interest and per- 














results in the form 
of more milk and 
more butterfat, he 
has not made much 
progress. Unless 
the dairy sire that 
he is using in the 
up-building of his 
herd is capable of 
impressing the char- 
acteristics of milk 
rroduction upon 
his progeny he is a 
failure. 

A nee at the 
records of the scrub 








haps some encouragement in the re- 
sults of a rather unusual investigation 
that is being made by the lowa experi- 
ment station. The work is still in 
progress but it has gone far enough to 
give strong support for the belief that 
a productive herd can be built up from 
a foundation of scrub cows by the use 
of good purebred dairy sires and proper 
methods of feeding and management. 

One of the objects of this investiga- 
tion was to determine the effect of good 
feeding and care upon animals which 
had never experienced anything but 
neglect. They wanted to know whether 
the digestive and milk producing sys- 
tems of such cows would develop to 
such extent that there would be an 
increase in their milk production. 
Chey also wanted to obtain some meas- 
ure of the influence of purebred dairy sires upon the quantity 
and quality of milk produced. 

It is difficult to find a section of the country in which dairy 
cows cannot be found that are sufficiently scrubby to meet the 
needs of all ordinary purposes. But this was not an ordinary 
purpose, for scrub cows are not ordinarily used in breeding ex- 
riments. Consequently, a pilgrimage was made into an iso- 
ated region of Arkansas in an endeavor to obtain cows that 
were free from attempts at improvement by either breeding 
or feeding and care. The animals selected are described as 
being “inferior individuals, being rather small, of very limited 
abdominal, udder and vein capacity, and very unprepossessin 
so far as quality and top lines were concerned. So far as coul 
be learned no purebred bulls had ever been used in that section 
of the state up to the time of purchase.” Their ration had con- 
sistedof a scanty supply of grass and hay and they had received 
but little grain or other concentrates that are considered neces- 
sary to heavy milk production. About all that had ever been 
expected of a cow in that section was to raise her calf and 
furnish a limited supply of milk for family use. 

After these scrub cows reached the experiment station they 
were given the same feed, care and shelter as the purebred 
dairy herd and were bred to purebred dairy sires. Then began 
an interesting record of improvement that shows in a remark- 
able way the rapidity with which a productive herd can be built 
up from a foundation of common cows. 








Showing three generations, the grand daughter 
three-fourths purebred, daughter one-half pure- 
bred and the original scrub cow. 


cow and her first cross with a Holstein 
bull shows tha‘ ‘he sire has transmitted 
the milk producing characteristics of 
his breed .n much greater degree than 
his markings. The best record that 
the scrub cow ever made was 4588.4 

unds of milk and 201.67 pounds of 
at in one year. J‘ four year old 
record of her daugut’r + y a purebred 
Holstein sire was 6.22.8 pounds of 
milk and 283.75 pour is of fat. The 
increase of 49 percen‘. in milk and 41 
percenv in fat amounted to an increase 
of $22.38 in profit over her dam’s best 
record. It would seem that _ this 
increase in production might properly 
be credited to the influence of the sire, 
owing to the fact that the dam’s best 
record was made after she had enjoyed 
the benefit of good care and feed for 
a period of years. The records of other scrub cows which were 
bred t6 purebred sires of the Guernsey and Jersey breeds differ 
from the record of the Holstein-scrub cross only in degree. The 
first generation heifers were much superior to their dams in pro- 
duction and also showed great improvement in constitution, 
capacity, mammary development, straightness of top line, qual- 
ity and type. Production records of the second generation, 
which is three-fourths purebred and one-fourth scrub, are not 
yet available but dairy type and characteristics are much more 
evident than in the animals of the first cross. 

The value of a purebred dairy sire for use with a common or 
scrub herd of cows is clearly demonstrated. The bulls used in 
this experiment were good individuals and of good breedin 
but none of them were bought at high prices. Equally onal 
animals areeasily within thereach of any farmer Theyare a good 
investment which will in a short time begin to return a profit. 

That it is “difficult to teach an old dog new tricks,”’ is the gist 
of the conclusion to be drawn from the attempt to develop the 
scrub cows themselves into good milkers. Those that were 
advanced in age when they fell heir to good treatment showed 
an increase in production the first year but failed to make 
further increase. 

Cows that were four years old when they came to the experi- 
ment station made a steady increase both in quantity of milk 
and of butterfat for four successive lactation periods. Good 
feeding and care had developed their capac- 





The accompanying photographs of one of << 
the scrub cows and her daughter and grand- 
daughter give a better idea of what was 
accomplished by breeding than can be given 
by any sort of description. These animals 
represent the first and second crosses of a 
scrub cow with a purebred Holstein bull. 
Notice the markings and the type of the 
animals. The cow that is half scrub and half j 
Holstein has almost the identical markings 
of the scrub cow, but she is of better dairy 
typ But when the Holstein blood is in- 
creased to three-fourths to one-fourth scrub, 
the markings of the sire become so decided 
that the heifer could well pass for a high 


grade Holstein. The color and markings of 
the sire’s breed was much more evident in 
the first cross of scrub cows with Jersey 


and Guernsey sires than was the case with 
the Holstein sire. 





Chere is considerable gratification to the ee 


dairyman in having his cows look like dairy 
cows but the real test is in the milk pail. 
Unless his efforts to improve his herd show 






ity and milk-producing ability to the extent 
that in their fourth Ectation period they 
produced 59 percent more milk and 54 per- 
cent more fat than during their first lacta- 
tion period after,they reached the station. 
While these large percentages furnish strik- 
ing evidence of the effect of feed and care 
upon milk production, even when the cows 
are four years old before they receive the 
good feed 1 and care, there is other evidence 
to show that it pays to begin when the ani- 
mals are younger. Scrub heifers developed 
at the experiment siation by breeding some 
of the Arkansas scrub cows to a scrub bull 
from the same section averaged 13 percent 
more milk and 12 percent more butterfat 
than the scrub cows that were four years old 
when they were first treated as dairy an- 
imals. In other words, good care and feed 
for the first four years of the cow’s life in- 
creased her value as a milk producer 13 
percent and as a butterfat producer 12 





Showing condition of scrub cow on arrival “ Thara } = . . 
at Iowa experiment gtation and same Percent. There are thousands of herds 
cow three years later. 


which bear testimony [Continued on page 57. 
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Daylight Robbers 


There is a class of robbers who frequently 
do business in respectable communities of 
intelligent people. 

They do not take the chance of getting shot 
that a burglar or a hold-up man would take. 

Their business is usually conductedin a good 
part of town, inagoodstoreroom onagoodstreet. 

They do not use violence or force to trans- 
fer money from the pockets of their victims 
into their cash drawers. 
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Usually their money comes from people 
who are in need of every cent they can save. 
Such people grasp quickly at the chance to 
get exceptional bargains. 

» These daylight robbers are not usually per- 
manent residents of the towns where they do 
business. The good or bad opinion of the com- 
munity has no influence on them. 

When the days begin to get short and the 
nights are cold, they know that farmers and 
town people are thinking of good shoes and 
warm clothing and trying to make their money 
go as far as possible to provide comfort and 
satisfaction for every member of the family. 

They rent a storeroom and pile it full of 
shoes and garments. Most of the stock is 
poor stuff. It is not good material. It is not 
well made. But it looks all right. 

They plaster the front of the store with 
signs telling about a “Bankrupt fale” or 
“Wreck Sale” or “Fire Sale’. They claim to 
be selling out at 50 cents on the dollar or 25 
cents on the dollar or they invite buyers in to 
a fake “auction sale’’. 

The buyers may think they are bidding at 
an honest auction where they have a chance 
to bid against honest competitors. But it is 
usually crooked. The auctioneer pretends to 
get a bid against you or he has a stool pigeon 
to bid against you and if the goods are 
knocked down to him he simply leaves them 
in the store to be offered for sale again later. 

You have no chance to get the best of them. 
They have it all figured out beforehand. “You 
don’t getanythingexceptalittle“‘bait”’ untilyou 
have bid all or more than the article is worth. 


The whole stock has been made cheaply 
out of cheap materials to look well and to be 
sold by irresponsible strangers who leave town 
before you know how badly you have been 
cheated. Usually the goods were never near 
a fire or a wreck or a bankrupt. 

If your local merchants in your home town 
would pile together all the old styles and off 
colors and shoddy garments that they have 
been unable to sell for the last three years and 





offer them to you at auction you would have a 
better chance to get a bargain than you have 
at these fly-by-night auction sales. 

The same game is worked in jewelry auc- 
tions, or Japanese ware (made in Missouri or 
Maine or some place else in this country). 
Furniture and fancy work is sometimes sold in 
the same way. We have investigated scores 
of these fake sales. Almost invariably we find 
their storyis a tissue of lies fromthe beginning. 
They are usually deliberate attempts to un- 
load a lot of worthless junk on honest buyers 
at exorbitant prices for the value given. 

These grafters have been driven out of 
many towns and states where laws against 
dishonest advertising have been passed and 
are being enforced; but wherever it seems to 
be safe for them to operate, they continue 
their business of daylight robbery. 

If you want to get your money’s worth, buy 
merchandise that carries the name and brand 
of a maker of established reputation, whose 
advertising will be accepted by such reputable 
advertising mediums as your local paper or 
Successful Farming. 

Be sure you know where you can reach the 
man of whom you buy in case you find the 
goods. are not as represented. Be sure that 
he has an established, known and permanent 
place of business, and that he is responsible 
for his statements or guarantees. 

Weare against every form of these fake sales 
we have described because they are not hon- 
est.. They rob our subscribers and they are 
a detriment to any community that tolerates 
them. E. T. MEREDITH, Publisber. 
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next spring to 
get your new 


DE LAVAL 


With butter prices soaring no 
cream producer ean afford to go 
another month without a New 
De Laval Cream Separator. 

This is true whether you have 

£ no separator, or an inferior or 
half-worn-out machine, or even 
an old style De Laval. 


In cold weather your waste of 
butter-fat is relatively greater, 
either with gravity skimming or 
a poor separator; and at present 
prices for cream a De Laval would 
very soon pay for itself out of its 
own savings. 

See the nearest De Laval agent 
right away and let him show you 
what the De Laval will save for you. 
If you do not know the local De Laval 
agent, write direct for any desired 
information. 

The De Laval Separator Co. 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Raise Your Calves on 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


and Sell the Milk 


More calves have been raised on 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal than on all 
other milk substitutes combined. 


100 Ibs. makes 100 gallons of milk substi- 
tute, costing only one-third as much as mi-k. 
Prevents scouring and insures the early 
maturity of sleek, handsome calves, 
It is steam-cooked and no trouble to pre- 
pare or use, 
Write for Pamphlet “How to RaiseCalves 
a= Cheaply and Success- 
fully with Little or No Milk.” At dealers, or 
Blatchford Calf Meal Company, Dept. 2, Waukegan, If. 




















JOB GRINDING 
PAYS 


Any man with an engine or 
er rig can grind stock feed, 
ble corn meal, rye, buckwheat, 
Graham and whole ewe flour 
for himself and others, N. & M. 
— genuine 
” 


rench Buhr Mill 


arne out the cleanest ground, most digestible 
ood. WRITE FOR FREE TRIAL offer 
and brand pew pil! book. 

NORD KE «& PMON CO, 


1812 Kentucky Ave. ndianapolis, Ind. 
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|'MY EXPERIENCE IN DAIRYING 
| It would be impossible to even summar- | 
ize the experience of twenty-five years in: 
the space alloted to me. September 14 
1892, I began milking cows in a dairy an 
my experience has covered every phase of 
dairying from producing milk to placing 
the bottled product in the hands of the 
consumer. 

The question now with many is whether 
or not to engage in dairying. In my 
judgment there never was a more favor- 
able time to begin and never a time when 
more could be said for and ‘against it. 
When I recall the large number whom I 
have known to start in dairying and the 
small number who have carried it on to 
success, I cannot advise everyone to 
engage in it any more than I could advise 
all to engage in any other occupation. 
More people fail from lack of perseverance 
than from any other cause. One can make 
a success of almost anything if they keep 
everlastingly at it. How often we see 
someone get together a herd of cows and 
make a pretty good start; then feed gets 
high or milk gets lowandsome fellow comes 
along and offers to buy the cows. They 
sell and throw away a lot of costly prepar- 
ation in time, money, and experience, 
when a few more years or even months 
might have established a profitable busi- 
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ness. 
A few plungers fail because they go into 
it too fast without any real knowledge and 


with exaggerated ideas of what the returns 
will be. But these will succeed if they 
have the saving grace of common sense 
and hold on until they learn to readjust | 
their ideals. However, more people fail 
in the dary business by going too slow 
rather than too fast. They keep a few 
cows and do pretty well with them, yet 
|drag along incurring all the overhead 
expense of time, thought, and attention, 

cost of delivery, etc., required of a small | 
business, when the same overhead cost 

would put over a much larger enterprise. 

No one can tell the other fellow just where 

to draw the line. Some are not capable of | 
handling a larger business. 

I would not advise armyone to go into 
dairying unless they have a natural liking 
for it. Tr you don’t love a dairy cow for her | 
own true self, if you shy at a lantern or an | 
alarm clock, if you don’t feel willing to 
work and study, to fall down then get up 
again, and above all if you are simply 
trying it and don’t intend to stick to it— 
stay out! The elements of success are not 
A ithin you. ; 
| Many people think that any old rocky 
| poor farm is a good place to start a dairy. 
The dairy is a mighty good thing for the 
oor farm, but I never saw a farm, which 
i thought was too good for a dairy. 

So when fifteen years ago I had gotten 
together a herd of thirty cows, a good 

purebred Guernsey bulland enough money 
to make a small payment on a farm, 
selected a farm good enough for any pur- 
pose and as well located as I could get it 
|and bought it even if that first payment 
did look like the stem of the watermelon. 
I would advise every dairyman to own his 
land, even if he has to go deeply in debt | 
todo it. The advantages over renting are 
very great. Every dairyman should raise} 
his own feed a8 nearly as possible so if he | 
owns his land all the benefits of enriching 
it come back to him in greater feed crops 
each year. Every improvement in land 
and equipment becomes an accumulated 
force which if well directed carries him on 
tosuccess. No one could engage in dairy- 
ing without planning to produce his own 
feed as nearly as possible. The two great- 
est factors in doing this aré the silo and 
|alfalfa. I have not the space here to do 
a to these two great sustaining forces, 
| but will say that I attribute much of my 
| own success to them and would not for a 
minute comtemplate dairying without 
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See*g™ Feed 
This Vi Grinder 


You Need it Now 


It's backed by50 years 
BE te ncn Nitin a 









It embodies every known 
valuable feed grinder feature. 
You can’t buy a better feed 
grinder at any price. 





FAIRBANKS, “MORSE & ©. ' 


“HI CA GO 





10 Years’ Success 


Get Our Bit New bas 
Catalog FREE & 


40 pages, telling develop. 
ment of 10 years’ study anu 
work. Shows improvements 
that have come with experi- ¥ 
ence in selling 30,000 Milkers. 


The HINMAN 
New MILKER 


Specifications: 
Capacity—1 man—3 units—18 to 25 cows per hour. 
Weight —17 Ibs, 
wer Required-1-6 H.P. single unit, gas or electric. 
Pail Capacit y—40 lbs. _— . 
Protected Vacuum Valve Chamber 
patented, 
Demountable Claw—eanitary, seam- 
lew teat cups, improved one-piece 
rub special grade sanitary 


tubing. 
Individual Portable Pump—elimin- 

ates tank and pipe system. 
Automatic Valve Cham ber—oper- 
ates with no adjustments. 
Armco Rust Resisting Pail—with 
patented bail rest for t cups. 
Wrtte Today for Your Catalog. 
Hinman Milking Machine Co. 
37-47 Elizabeth St., Oneida, N. Y. 
good territory open 
for live agents. 
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JERSEY 
BULL 


Rearguard was 
used in a small herd 
on a Michigan 
farm. None of the 
cows were very 
high producers, yet 
the average pro- 
duction of of 

the daughters of Rearguard from 

these cows is 16,157 pounds milk, 

1025 pounds bettas. i how fa a 
registered Jerse could increase Drd- 
duction oeYOUR herd! Try one. 

Our FREE book, “The Jersey in America,” 
will start you right. Send for it today. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
329 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Ilowana Farms 
Breeders of Registered 
HOLSTE'N-FRIESIAN CATTLE, BERKSHIRE HOGS 


Stock of All Ages For Sale 
IOWANA FARMS, DAVENPORT, IOWA 

















having both or at least home grown sub- 
stitutes. 

If you feel that you are adapted to the 
dairy business and have any prospect of a 
fair start, go at it with determination to 
make a long-distance success. Acquire | 
all the knowledge of it you can and sift it | 
thru the sieve of common sense as suited 
to your own conditions. Get the best 
cows you can. Get a good purebred bull 
Get on the best land you can. Get a silo; 
get alfalfa. Get busy and stick to it 
There can be no permanent agriculture 
without stock, and dairying is the highest 
degree of stock farming. The lure of high | 
grain prices will soon pass, but the benefit | 
of dairying will be lasting. 

As dairying increases we will have better 
farms, and etter towns; better roads; | 
better schools; better homes and more | 
enlightened, happy, and contented people | 
and the country will be a better place in | 
which to live.—H. H., Mo. | 
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REPAIR OLD CREAM CANS 

There are “more cream cans required 
today than ever before, but the price of 
those cans has greatly increased. It is 
especially important at this time that we 
have plenty of milk and cream cans for the 
oper distribution of the nation’s dairy 
od supply. With the overload war 
laced on the metal-working industries 
for other supplies, they will have a hard 
time to meet the demand for cans. 

Timely repairing of cans greatly length- 
ens their lives and at less cost than that of 
new utensils. Their rapid depreciation is 
one of the most serious losses now found on 
the dairy farm. Carelessness in storing 
and handling together with insufficient 
drying after washing to prevent rust are 
the causes most responsible for this loss 
and both can be greatly remedied. In 
addition you will have a purer flavored 
product free from the metallic or musty 
flavors so common in shipped cream. 


Rinsing cans in cold water and left damp 
is the cause for much of the loss. Wash 
them thoroly with warm water and wash- 
ing powder, then rinse and finally scald. 
Then if they are turned on a rack with 
mouths down they will dry and no rust 
appear. If battered cans are straightened 
they will be more easily cleaned and rust 
will be kept out longer. Some of the larger 
creameries have even gone so far as to 
establish equipment for retinning cans 
that show signs of rust. Such an outlay is 
not practical for the farmer but he can 
greatly lengthen the life of his cans by 
careful use. 


Right now while most farmers are let- 
ting the herd bull run at will, is the time 
for you to keep your own bull in a good 
lot by himself. Then, when he is needed 
for breeding services, you will know he is 
in good condition for this important work; 
that he will not develop a breachy dis- 
position, and that you can keep an ac-| 
curate record of the breeding of every | 
meunber of the herd. 








By having the stalls well ventilated at | 
night, one can keep the dairy cows con-| 
fined in them. Here the animals can be | 
encouraged in eating some of the drier | 
grains and roughage, which will have a| 
couuterbalancing effect on the looseness | 
of the bowels, caused by the excessive 
moisture contained in the succulent graz- 
ing. With some good mill feeds given in 
this connection, the milk flow also will 
be materially increased. 





| 
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Where Disease Shows First 


Just watch the milk yield for the first sign of weakening in the cow’s 
system. If your cow is not giving the quantity or quality of milk you expect, 
it is time to give her medical attention. 

For twenty-five years thousands of the most progressive dairymen have 
used Kow-Kure as their “first aid” when a cow shows signs of “falling off” 
or coming down with disease. Particularly before and after the calving 
period, the use of Kow-Kure is valuable. It is a sure preventive of Milk 
Fever and Retained Afterbirth, and will enable the organs to resist the 
diseases which frequently originate at this time. 

Kow-Kure has a positive action on the genital and digestive or- 
gans, toning them up, making them perform properly and helping the 
system to function as nature intended. Kow-Kure has proven a 
prompt remedy for Abortion, Barrenness, Scouring, Lost Appe- 
tite, Bunches and other common ills. 


A _ small investment will prove the worth of Kow-Kure in 
your dairy. Put it to a severe test: try it on your poorest 
milker and watch results. Druggists and feed dealers 
sell it; 55¢ and $1.10 packages. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CoO., 
Lyndonville, Vt. 
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Free Treatise, 
“The Home Cow Doctor” 
Sent to Dairymen on Application 
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Ward Work-a-Ford 

OE 2° Fond builds the best engine in the world-- 

it will outlast the car — and you might as well save 

your money and use it to do all your farm work. 

No wear_on tires or transmission. Hooks up in3 
: tachm . Cannot 

fiimocte or cagine, May also be woes on © 

ulley on end of shaft. Ward Gover- 


- byf: Delt, ives perfect con’ Money 
. ‘an belt, 
if not satisfied. Agents wanted. Good for citculon 


WARI) TRACTOR C0.,2041 WN St, Lincoln, Neb. 
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SQUARE DEAL FENCE 























Fre'warywirand wire kenga fence —_o Honest Mille Sold In An 
The stay wires prevent ete yv Sweep-Grinder—Triple 
Geared Ball er 
lock. Looks $ Bearing — 
Double Cut — Bi 














Capacity. & Vv 
Gasoline Power Grinder 
—runs with any size engine 
2H.P.up. They will grind ear 
corn and all small grain, fine or 
coarse. Sentontrial. Nomoney 












Big 200 Ege down. Write forcatalog. 
Strain Cocker- | 

° BYERS, Box 9 

- INDIANA | P 





. Write for our new book on what to 
jt | bg Fat 7 inven’ under our eary payment 


Our ads are guaranteeed. Read them. | Sx°"C"C. HINES & 00.. 595 'W. L. & T. Bidg., Wash. D. Cy 
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WHEN KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 


Saving Sense In Buying Dairy Feedstuffs 
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HE question of cheaper and yet bet-| value and is not at all analogous to the fat 
ter rations for dairy cows is receiving | of grains or linseed meal. 
much attention at the present time. | 


Feeds have gone up to the top in price, 
and feeds have advanced in 
price as well—weed seed, elevator sweep- 
ings, oat hulls, grain smut, salt and molas- 
ses compounds sell with standard feeds in 
price. The ways are myriad of fleecing 
the dairy farmer who is content to put 
$100 worth of these feeds into his cows to 
get $90 worth of milk. If the government 
would be as active in suppressing bogus 
feeds that are on the market as it is in 
inspecting dairy farms and stamping out 
diseases of stock there would be a great 
improvement in the quality of products as 
well as cow health. 

The dairy farmer who has a herd of good 
cows that he wishes to hold up to the max- 
imum of profitable production year after 
year, will find it necessary to grow and 
harvest the best alfalfa, clover and silage 
crops for the great roughage want, and 
when buying feedstuffs concen- 
trates rich in protein, instead of products 
that the great manufacturing pnhilan- 
thropists have conserved in the interests 
of natural economy. Prices, attractive 
trade names and bulk should not tempt 
dairy farmers into buying feeds that are 
actu lly harmful to cows. 

The bulk of these waste products is 
made up principally of carbohydrates, 
which are already available in the home 
grown roughage. A fairly well balanced 
feed may be made out of these refuse 
heaps by adding to them materials con- 
taining protein and fat, as, for instance, 
cottonseed meal. If that were all, the 
harm would not be so great, but in many 
of these feeds various refuse materials and 
weed Bet ds, whole or ground, are used in 
pl vce of good protein concentrates. Weed 
seeds are always rich in nitrogen and when 
these feeds are analy zed the nitrogen in 
the weed seeds adds to the percentage of 
protein in the feed. The analysis gives no 
information as to the nutritive value of the 
illed protein derived from the weed 
Some weed seeds are known to be 
poisonous. Little or nothing is known of 
the nutritive value of weed seeds 
The only way to find out is to feed them 


Th se Tacts 


worthless 


choose 


Ri)-( 


seeds 
most 


to cows and compare results. 


are stated to sh the fallacy of the pop- 
ular belief that a pound of protein from 
one source is as valuable as a pound of 
pre n trom ther source. 
Fats Differ In Feeding Value 

Chis is Cvel more true of fats than of 
protel Fat as determimed by the chem- 
ist is the ether extract and ether dissolves 
many things other than true fats. The 
ether e of cornmeal and the ether 
extract of cottonseed m« l, both of which 
are called fat in tables of composition of 
feeding stuffs, differ greatly in their com- 
position and in their nutritive value. Just 


as there are many kinds of proteins, there 
many kinds of fats and oils. Then 
ether dissolves out of feeding stuffs some 
of the resins and out of grasses the coloring 
matters, so that, for instance the so-called 
fat of timothy hay has very little feeding 


are 


Therefore the source of a protein or fat 
that the dairy farmer feeds his cows is not 
a matter of indifference. He cannot buy a 
ton of mixed feed containing so many 
pounds of protein and fat and be sure that 
the tab!es are anything like the same, so 
far as the cow is concerned—as when he 
gets his given weight of protein and fat 
from some of the standard feedstuffs that 
have not been put thru various processes 
of manipulation by the manufacturer. 

For the dairy farmer who grows good 
crops of alfalfa or clover hay and corn 
silage, cottonseed meal, linseed oilmeal, 
gluten feed, distiller’s grains and wheat 
by-products make up the purchased feeds 
which he should ordinarily buy for his 
ration. A little cornmeal may be used to 
advantage in almost any dairy ration, for 
there is something about corn that aids 
materially in milk production. 

Digestible Nutrients Important 


Enough has been said to make it clear 
that in purchasing feeds for dairy cows the 


dairy farmer should have a better know- | 


ledge than is furnished by the label which 
declares the protein content, moisture, ash 
and carbohydrate content. The source 
of the material sold as a concentrate should 
also be understood. To besure he may not 
yet be in a position to make full use of this 
information, but we do know at the present 
time that there are good proteins and 
poor proteins, and that certain proteins 
may be greatly improved in efficiency by 
using them in combination with proteins 
from other sources. Certain proteins 
from both the corn and wheat kernel are 
entirely inadequate when fed as the sole 
protein of the ration, because of their en- 
tire lack of certain amino salts, but when 
the entire kernel of either corn or wheat is 
fed the deficiency of these salts in the one 
part are supplied by the other, so that 
there are present in the entire kernel of the 
corn or wheat all the necessary amino salts 
necessary for complete digestion of the 
protein. ‘This merely shows how it is 
possible for the manufacturers to so re- 
arrange the proteins in feedstuffs that 
their value for dairy feeds may be im- 
paired or improved. The protein from 
corn and wheat have greater nutritive 
value when fed together than when fed 
alone. 

Another valuable lesson for feeders is 
the remarkable supplemental power of 
the proteins of oilmeal for those of corn- 


meal. The proteins of these two feeds 
ire evidently each poorly bDalanced in 
their make-up, but one is weak where the 
other is strong, so their mixture is better 


thaneitheralone. This plainly shows that 
feeders have much to learn concerning the 
problem of compounding proteins and fats 
from different sources in order to increase 
the efficiency of the ration. 
plains why it is always desirable to feed 
a variety of grain feeds instead of de 
ing upon one or two kinds of grain feeds. 

Likewise succulent and juicy feeds 
assist in making protein feeds more effi- 
cient. An excess of dry, indigestible 
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Most remarkable offer on the famous 


Majestic Cream Separator. An offer 
made by a house with $12,000,000.00 capital. We 
give you the opportunity to try the Majestic ab- 
solutely free for 30 days. If you keep it, you havea year 
to pay. Send it back at our expense if the 30 days free 
trial doesn’t show that it is the simplest, easiest to clean 
and closest skimming separator you have ever used. 
We know what the Majestie will do and we want you 
to learn what thousands of others have learned— 

— which is that 
the Majestic is 
the least ex- 
Pensive and 
easicst -to-oper- 












ate separator 

FREE made. Anyhow 
see for yourself 

etourrisk. Accept 

Book thie special offer now 





not prove its 
gpaitty under 
the severest 


Now— 





our offer. Gives prices and terms. 
Shows you how you ean 
more money out 

Get all the nets new eben thie 
80 days trial and year to 
or letter, ~ 


THE HARTMAN CO., 


4010 L2Salle St, 
Dept. 875 Chicago 








y Don't waste your 
grain. Don't throw it 
over the fence, for the 


stock to lose one-fifth 
one knows that a 


. p= 
TEIZEES 0 Saves 207 


Grinds all grain and forage crops cob corn with 
hout ae clover, millet seed, 
as dust im one 
One set of Lets sell-sharpening, ~ieheee, 
silent running plates grands 1000 to 
bushels. Outwear 3 to § sets ordinary plates. 
_y plates soon pay for grinder. Ten 
days * trial, Feeding Book free. 
LETZ MPG. CO., 208 East Road, Crows Point, tnd 
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| Only $2 Down 
One Year to Paylip 2 
$29 BE 


fly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning,“Y AE 
easy cleaning, close skim- Ay 
30 
saves In 







durable. G 


Boe: folder and ** 
from the manufacturer and save money. 
ALBAUGH-DOVER Co, (2 
cAGO 


2101 Marshall Bivd. cut 



















































For Bowel 


Disorders 








A New and Wonderful 
Treatment 


UJOL—a new and modern 

treatment for bowel trouble, 
has rescued thousands from con- 
stipation, and the diseases it 
causes, 


NUJOL is harmless. Nursing 
mothers can use it freely with- 
out harming themselves or their 
infants. It is effective and safe 
with old and young. 


NUJOL is not a purge or 
physic. It acts gently without 
griping or pain, regular move- 
ments commencing a day or two 
after you start taking it. After 
that a little taken now and then 
will keep you acting regularly. 

The purpose of NUJOL is not to 
physic you, but to keep you free from 
constipation. Purges and physics are to 
be taken with great caution. Constipa- 
tion 1s most dangerous, for it porsons the 

is a direct source of such 
maladies as Bnght’s disease, rheuma- 
tism, diabetes, appendicitis, etc. 

NUJOL is a harmless way to keep free 
from constipation. 

Alwayshave a bottle of NUJOL handy. 

Send 50 cents and we will send new 9 

os. size of NUJOL, anywhere. 


For sale at all drug stores. 


Nujol br constipation 




















$90 
to $300 


a Month 








Rahe Method insures Success 

complete instruction. 

$50 Tractor Course Free. pow anil seocive 

Srrastrattecrees ae 
Sis Hotsng Sekeet oe he Wo 

‘Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


AGENTS 
AKE AS HICH AS Ss 000 


Catalog FREE 


Write today. 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Dept. 1% CLARINDA, fowa 
WERE YOU EVER OFFERED 
A GROCERY STORE? i": 
OUR PROPOSITION Fv. ci ied 
4 , a as ‘aints, =e, 5 
and Greases. ASE Noi a oa ae — 
ers taken from samples. of Se for werk: 


TYPEWRITERS ‘°°0iet 
Genuine Ro puilt $100 Under woos S7ear 


guarantee, Ten Trial. 
or ins ts or for cash. 



























material in the digestive tract not only 
prevents the digestive organs from utiliz- 
ing the protein, but it actually absorbs 
the secretions of the tract, and these secre- 
tions contain considerable protein that is 
not derived from the food that is in it, but 
from the digestive glands. The dry, in- 
digestible matter holds these secretions 
and all that are dissolved in them so that 
the proteins are lost to the animal.— 
W. M. K. 


LETTERS OF A COW TESTER 


Dear Dad: Carl Vrooman says that 
farmers are always having something bust 
in their faces. He ought to include cow 
testers. There is never any danger of a 
cow tester becoming too well pleased with 
his job, for the moment he ins to feel 
that the world was made for him, some- 
thing is bound to happen which removes 
his last root of self-satisfaction. At least 
this was my feeling last Saturday when I 
encoun one of the little finishing 
touches that the cow tester’s job furnishes 
the prospective dairyman. 

It was my first experience with the genus 
millionaire beige and believe me, . 
if it is the last of its kind I shall have no 
regrets. The scene was Arden Hill, a 
thousand-acre gentleman’s farm that has 
about as much relation to the rest of the 
community as a Guat factory would 
have to a clover field. When the Scott 
herd dropped out of the Greenwood Cow 
Testing Association, the secretary wrote 
to Malcom Ledger, owner of Arden Hill, 
and asked him to enter his herd in the 
association. The millionaire’s arm chair 
farm paper had said that a cow testing 
association was a good thing, so Mr. 
Ledger immediately sent a check to cover 


that the tester make his first stop in July. 


superintendent knew nothing of the own- 
er’s agreement. He explained that most 
of the herd was under semi-official test 
by supervisors from the state university 
anyway, and that he did not care to have 
me “around in the way.” Finally, how- 
ever, he gave his consent to let me take 
the samples, saying that he would take 
the matter up with Mr. Ledger before I 
came around the next month. 

The milkers grumbled a good deal over 
the slight change in their usual habits I 
was causing them, but I managed to over- 
look this and went about my work as tho 
it was the most usual thing in the world. 





| him to wait a moment until I had obtained 


- | with some of her son’s clothing to replace 


One of the men, a husky Irish fellow, I 
noticed was particularly displeased at 
my dipping asmall sample from each milk- 
ing, but I paid no more attention to him 
to the rest of the men. The milking 

was about half over when this fellow 
had nearly a full pail of milk which he was 
to empty without permitting me to 
either weigh or sample it. I requested 


my sample, whereupon he turned upon me 
suddenly, saying: 

“Want a sample of milk, do ye? I'll 
give you a vety thie time.” He lifted 

pail of milk above me and dashed the 

contents of it over my head. “Now, if 
that ain’t enough,” he said stepping over 
a om, “ye can have this whole can 
The superintendent had come upon the 
scene just in time to witness my ducking. 
“That will be enough this time, Mike,” he 
said. Then he turned to me, soaked with 
milk. ‘You have been here about lo 
enough now. Pick up your botiles an 

it ” 


I “got”. I packed up my outfit and the 
superintendent’s boy took me to the 
Hardy farm. Mrs. Hardy furnished me 


my milk-soaked attire and, after a good 
supper and reading ro long letter that 
was waiting for me, I was again at peace 
with the world. 

Hoping to stay so for awhile, as ever, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


the cost of the first year’s work, directing | | 
When I arrived at Arden Hill the farm || 
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“ENTERPRISE” 


Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press 
has the Patented Corrugated 
Spout that keeps air out of the 
casing, preventing spoilage. 
Cylinder is bored true—no 
jamming. Lard Strainer has 
widelipsforsafetyin handling, 


10 sizes and styles. 2 to 8 qts. panned or tinned, 
No. 25, 4 quart size, Japanned, $10. 
Hog Book, authoritative information 
on raising,and pork products, by F.D. 
urn, former Sec'y Kansas Dept. 

0c stamps. 


Agriculture, sent for 
| “ENTERPRISE” 
| Meat-and-Food Chopper 


makes sausage appetizing and nutri- 
tious. It chops sausage meat uni- 
formly: no stringy mixtures; no mang- 
ling; no squeezing out the juices. 
Because the four-bladed steel 
knife and perfors aa 

ated steel | 
plate cut 
clean! 
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~ 
Vo. 12, a3 pounds $3.75 


—_ 
No. 22, eet pounde $6.50 
Look for name “ Enterprise” 
Book of “War-time Recipes.” for 











Railway Mail Service Positions for Womea 
Pays up to $1800 Pay up to $1800 

P. O. Clerk or Carrier Clerk 
Pays up to $1200 Pays up to $1800 

Customs or Revenee Service i 
Up to £2190—82500 Up to $1800—82500 























; discount 
Write for eireular No. 103 
Typewriter Emportum, 
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TEAR THIS OUT — MARK POSITION (X) 
Mail it to me, with your name and address. I'll advise you'tree) 
about Civil Service examination and getting place on eligible list 
for carly appointment. With my coaching I give guarantee of 
position or money back. issued by Washington Civil Service School, 
292.296 protected under Civil Service: permancat 
places, sure pay. short bours, regular 
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Kes Bee FOOOS =. can WOPKING, Washington, D. C. 
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$1000 Auto To Be 
Given Away 














N April 1, 1918, I am going to give away $1000 to be applied toward 
the purchase price of any car advertised in Successful Farming. You 
can just as well be the winner of this as anyone else. If the car the 

winner selects costs less than $1000, he or she may have the difference in 
extra equipment and accessories. If the car selected costs more than 
$1000, the winner will pay the difference. 
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Equal Opportunities 


My plan isabsolutely fair to all who take 
part. The conditions of the offer are such 
that no one who might have the “inside 
track” will be permitted to try for the 
grand prize. | won't know until after 
April Ist, who is going to be the winner. 
There is positively no element of chance 
and the prizes will be awarded to the one 
who has worked the hardest and shows 
the best results. 


You have heard people say, B+ use of me trying, 
I never could win anything”. But this plan is diff ffer- 
ent, YOu can win if you will but make the necessary 
effort. Write for the book described below and let 
me show you that you can just as well be the 
winner as anyone else 


Which Car Do You Want? 


You as winner will be entitled to make 
your selection from the the following list 
of well known automobiles, all of which 
are being advertised in Successful Farming: 


[_] Briscoe (] Jackson () Maxwell 
[) Crow [_) Mitchell ) Elear 
() Grant C) Saxon (_] Haynes 
| Oldsmobile ([) Overland _] Reo 
Hudson 


The $1000 will be applied toward the 
purchase price of the car you select as 
explained above. 


E. T. MEREDITH, PUBLISHER 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
12 Success Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Liberal Pay 


I'll pay you well for every bit of work 
you do for me. I don’t want anyone to 
work without pay. You will be sure to 
receive either premiums or liberal cash 
commission for whatever results you secure, 
and the $1000 will be an extra grand prize 
for the winner. Winter will soon be here 
and you will probably have considerable 
time to spare. I'll certainly be pleased to have you 
give me whatever time you can know that 
you won't regret it. Successful Farming stands for 
fair play in everything and we want to practice what 
we preach. Let me send you full information. I 
know you will be interested. 


Free Descriptive Book 


At considerable expense, we have prepared a book- 
let giving half-tones from photographs and stand- 
ard specifications of the cars advertised in Success- 
ful Farming during the year 1917. The book is of 
exceptional value to any one interested in automo- 
biles as you can compare the merits of the different 
cars, point by point. You may have this book 
without ows obligation on your part. Just fill out the 
coupon sh ow and we'll mail the booklet to- 
gether with full information at once. 


| Get Full Particulars, Mail Coupon at Once 
5 SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, Iowa 
Please send me at once the free auto book af yay 


about your plans for my winning an auto’ have checked 
the car | would ood 
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SOMETHING BEHIND THE CACKLE 


Rations for Producing Winter Eggs 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


ITH e 
W soproach 

ing the 
fifty cents per doz- 
en mark, it is time 
to take stock in 
the situation and 
get ready to pro- 
duce eggs in spite 
of the weather, 
the tariff or the 
war. In the pro- 
duction of winter 
eggs, we have 
found out some 
things that will be 
of interest to all 
who are keeping hens. In the first place, we must imitate 
Nature faithfully, if we are to get winter eggs. Eggs produced 
in the winter are out of season, and if we are to keep up the sup- 
ply of eggs then we must imitate Nature in the rations we feed, 
in the quarters we provide for the hens and in the care given 
them. 

Much has been said about breeding for winter egg production. 
There is, no doubt, something to this, but to our mind it is not 
so important as the question of just what you feed and how you 
handle your hens. When a dairyman wants to produce milk, he 
feeds his cows with that thought in mind. When a poultryman 
wants to produce winter eggs, he should feed the hens with that 
object in mind. We have found that if a hen is supplied the 
necessary elements to sustain the demands of her own system 
and to produce an egg in addition, that she is pretty sure to lay 
an egg, provided she has been given the right care thru her 
development. 

But we will not antagonize anybody with a discussion of 
theories. It is only our purpose to present here our feeding ra- 
tions for winter eggs, which we have used with good success. 

The spring of the year is, under Nature’s plan, the period 
when the hen lays her eggs. Now just what food elements are 
available at that time of the year? On examination we find 
that animal, vegetable and mineral matter is available to the 
native hen. She can get green food, bugs and insects and grit. 
Therefore, Nature affords her a balanced ration. So if we are to 
get eggs out of season, we must furnish the same ration that is 
furnished by Nature in season. 

We cannot supply bugs and worms for the animal food, but 
we can give the hens meatscraps or bonemeal; we cannot find 
green grass for the hens, but we can sprout oats for them at 
slight expense, which will answer the purpose as well, or we can 
steam clover or alfalfa for them to the same end; and, we can 
get gravel or grit most anywhere. The history of profitable 
feeds has continually demonstrated 
this one fact—thaé |if results are expected 
a balanced ration must invariably be sup- 
plied. Yet many farmers feed their poul- 
try the entire winter on corn or wheat 
alone and expect them to lay eggs. I 
know one man who feeds just such a ration 
to his hens and when they do not lay he is 
continually changing “kinds” or breeds. 
He is laboring under the delusion that 
breeding is the important thing with 
poultry. 

For our hens, we give the following 
rations, and find that we get the eggs: 
Morning: steamed alfalfa (or clover) mixed with bran 
until erumbly (1 quart to 100 hens). 

The idea of this small quantity is to sharpen the 
hens’ appetites so that they will keep hustling until 
noon. It has been our experience that if you feed 
them too much in the morning, they will stand around the rest, 
of the day, especially if the weather is cold. The main thing in 
getting eggs in the winter is to keep the hens on the move all 
the time. 

Noon: Whole oats, fed in a hopper (2 quarts to 100 hens.); 
green food (sprouted oats). 

The oats are intended to satisfy the appetite somewhat but 
ve always guard against overfeeding at one time. If more than 
two quarts to the hundred hens is given it is very apt to cause 
looseness of the bowels and should be guarded against. 

We alternate this ration every other noon with sprouted oats, 
a block about six by eight inches to each one hundred hens. 

Night: (40’clock). 3 parts cracked corn; 2 parts wheat; fed 
in deep litter. 

Later in the evening when we are making the rounds to close 
up the houses for the night, we sprinkle whole wheat in the 
litter, at the rate of one quart to each one hundred hens. This 
is for the hens to work in early in the morning before the steamed 








. 


alfalfa is given 
them. One can 
see that this sys- 
tem of feeding 
keeps the hens 
eternally busy 
and that is just 
what it was cal- 
culated to do. 

In addition, we 
keep a hopper of 
grit, oyster shell 
and charcoal be- 
fore the hens at 
all times. Wealso 
have a large hop- 
per full of dry 
mash within easy access all the time. This dry mash is com- 
posed of wheat, oats, corn, kaffir, millet, meat scraps or bone- 
meal and bran all ground up together. The hens can satisfy 
their hunger at all times from this hopper and it is an important 
factor in getting winter eggs. 

Green feed is another thing which must not be forgotten. 
If you do not have enough sprouted oats or rye, steamed lawn 
clippings, alfalfa or clover leaves are greatly relishedr Some 
eaulicvane have had very good success with warmed silage as 
a substitute for green feed. Turnips, carrots, beets, cabbage or 
other vegetables can be stored in the cellar and will supply green 
feed for several weeks in the cold months when the hens are 
especially anxious for that kind of feed. 

If hens are slow in growing new feathers and continue molt- 
ing late in autumn, or early winter, they need oats. If any 
rolled oats happen to be spoiled, this is an excellent time to use 
them. Cook and give enough so that each hen can have a 
moderate feed once every othe: morning, and it will not be 
long until the new feathers will be in evidence, and the fowl 
will be in much better health and spirits. If no rolled oats are 
at hand, simply cook ordinary oats, and feed as above, and the 
fowls will be like new within a few days. 

Nothing is better to produce feathers on young spring chicks 
than cooked rolled oats fed in moderate quantities to the baby 
chicks, and especially if the chicks are kept in a brooder during 
cool weather. It is almost beyond belief the manner in which 
new feathers can be produced from oats. 

The water supply must not be neglected as the average egg is 
largely composed of water and it is a very necessary element in 
the production of eggs. In the winter time, especially whén 
water is apt to freeze readily, one should water the hens every 
time they are fed. Water brought almost to 
the boiling point will be greatly appreciated 
by the hens and will not freeze so easily as 
cold water. 

The winter layers should also be given pro- 
tection from extremely cold nights. A roost- 
ing closet, made by pulling down a cloth frame 
before the roosts, will more than repay you 
for the slight expense and time taken to con- 
struct it. 

The hens will be found toappreciate variety 
in their rations. Oftentimes, we alternate the 
scratch ration to the following: Two parts 
oats, two parts wheat, four parts corn. This 
is for extremely cold weather, when the hens 
will appreciate a little more corn than you 
ordinarily allow them. 

The thing to remember in feeding for winter 
eggs is not to overfeed, as it will fatten the 
hens and discourage egg production. A fat 
hen is never a heavy layer. The idea is to 
keep the hens keenly alert and their appetites 
whetted up all the time. And you will not find eggs so hard 
to produce in cold weather. It is a matter of imitating Mother 
Nature, who is pretty wise after all! 







The degree of economy with which a hen can produce human 
food depends upon the adaptability of feed stuffs given her. 
Professor Kempster of the Missouri Experiment Station has 
made a very complete study of the value of diffvrent feeds for 
egg production, and their comparative coste, The results of 
his investigation are published in circular 76. You can obtain 
this circular from the state college at Columbia. 


“Many farm flocks do not give good returns because of poor 
housing facilities,” says circular 61 of the Kansas experiment 
station at Manhattan. The circular goes on to show various 
plans of buildings, arrangements of equipment, and systems 
of ventilating. It contains man waleshie suggestions for the 
care of the farm flock and is well worth the time spend in writ- 
ing a card for it. 











PUREBRED 


POULTRY PROFIT 


By C. A. GOSS 


HERE is no reason 

why any farmer cannot 

make money on poul- 
try. The farm is the ideal 
place for a flock. There 
strong, healthy birds can be 
grown with the power to re- 
sist disease and parasitic at- 
tacks; better range and feed 
are available, and conse- 
quently cheaper gains can be 
made than under limited and 
intensive conditions.” ‘This 
is the way W. B. Wilson, poultry breeder 
of Keokuk county, Iowa, views the poultry 
business after a number of years of ex- 
perience. In 1910 Mr. Wilson began his 
poultry work with a few well chosen barred 
= yh and white orphingtons. He took the 


best he could get for he considered these | 


none too good as a basis for his flock and he | 
realized that his success or failure as a| 
poultryman would depend upon these 
first. birds. =A 
Mr. Wilson, was a country minister 
He took up pouey as a side line, not as a 
”y but as a profitab le aid in 


use le ‘SS hobl 
When he began | 


raising the family budget. 


he was an amateur in the poultry game. | 


He knew in general what a good bird was 
like and he was not a stranger to the main 
wineiples of feeding and care, but he 

le arned the finer details from careful study | 

and experience. Starting on a small sc: ale 

he increased his business as his knowledge | 
and the demand for his products grew. 
The first two years he kept no record of | 
expense or profit except th: at he knew he 
was paying out. At every possible oppor- 
tunity he advertised his business and 

wherever a sale was made he left a satisfied | 
customer. One general farm paper and| 
one poultry paper carried his ads and his 
business became nation wide. Old cus- 
tomers returned and new ones were added 
until he was unable to supply the demand. 
In 1912 Mr. Wilson began keeping 
accounts and in fourteen months he had 
sold $1463.65 worth of poultry and eggs. 

The flock need not be a large one to pay 
a good dividend. Mr. Wilson’s poultry 
pens covered conside rably less than an 
acre and at no time did he have more than 
four hundred fowls. Half of these he would 
cull out each season and sell for common 
killing stock at market prices. The best, 
with the exception of a f yw held over asa 
basis for the next years’ flock, were sold as 
breeding stock. 

Good poultry with breeding back of 
them eat no more and require no more at- 
tention than scrub eet The feeding 
stuff take on flesh faster and are ready for 
the market sooner than mongrels, and 
there is a fancy profit in setting eggs and 
breeding stock for anyone who will estab- 
lish a reputation and market. ‘Too many 
become discouraged and quit before they 
have established their business,” says 
Mr. Wilson. “Stick to it and soon you will 
be paying back in multiple fold all you 
failed to realize in your apprenticeship. 
1 had many discouragements until I 
learned the details 
but then I found it both profitable and 
enjoy ib le. 

Che biggest success in poultry comes 
to the man or woman who has a genius for 
may come in 


watching details. Disease 


' 
thru a slight carelessness in cleanliness of | 


feed or water. Little things which to the 
superficial perso. are unnoticed, eat up 
the profits and turn a handsome income to 
loss. 
success comes in the poultry business. It 
is not a matter of luck but work, altho the 
ork is smaller in proportion to the profits 
th in with most of the other desaten nts 
of the farm. 
“First of all, “T would 


” says Mr. Wilson, 








and founded a trade | 


It is thru watching the details that | 


stuff. You can’t raise good 
poultry unless you have a 
good foundation and you 
can’t build up a sound busi- 
ness in breeding fowls unless 
you can deliver first class 
stock. Make quality your 
watchword rather than quan- 
tity and yvou will be a stranger 
to failure. You will be an 
exception if you do not have 
discouragements, but stick to 
it and give it a fair trial. 
Then after you have stuff you can truth- 
fully recommend, make for your flock a 
foundation upon which to base your 
claims. This can be done by showing at a 
few fairs until you have prize winning stock 
|as a foundation. This tests out the value 
~~ Pap judgment in choosing your birds 


a reputation on sound business prin- 
ciples and it will be of ever increasing value 
to you. 

“When you have some good stock upon 
which to base your claims—advertise. 
Study your market and learn where your 
ads will bring the best results. In some 
cases you may sell all your stock locall 
at other times you may find a larger field 
more profitable. Take advantage of every 
| opportunity to get your stock ‘befese the 

people aad y rou will have no difficulty in 
getting rid of all you have at handsome 


| values. 


“Then keep at it. You can never learn 
all there is to know about raising and mar- 


keting poultry. Its a growing business 
and the breeder must keep stu ing and 
grow too or he will find imself out dis- 


tanced in the race. 

Mr. Wilson is not a farmer it is true, but 
how much better could he have done had 
his fowls had free range of a farm? With 
a large space over which to roam they 
wail have been healthier, more vigorous 
and required less food. The farmer with 
good common sense, purebred poultry will 
find them as great an improvement over 
mongrel stock as the purebred dairy cow 
is over the scrub cow. Give ‘hem a fair 
trial and soon you will not part from them 


RETAIL POULTRY TRADE 

In any tow above one thousand in 
population, it is comparatively easy to 
develop a retail trade in dressed poultry. 
Nor is it necessary to undersell in order to 
capture trade; a move of that sort is usual- 
ly very poor policy. The grounds on 
which successful direct sellers base their 
appeal are quality of produce and excel- 
lent service. The latter means that orders 
are filled to suit the wishes of each individ- 
ual customer, with respect to size and kind, | sy 
that orders are delivered when indicated, 
and that birds are dressed market fashion 
or ready for cooking, as the buyer desires. 
Nowhere can meat shops compete for the 
best patronage with the local poultry- 
keeper who knows his business well and 
who sells direct. 

Poultry is a popular Sunday dinner with 
a large number of families, in small towns 
as well as large. This Sunday dinner de- 
mand furnishes the direct seller with many 
orders. Hotels and restaurants of the bet- 
| ter sort may aiso become steady customers. 
Hebrews are heavy buyers at certain sea- 
sons. The biggest aggregate sales, of 
course, are made around the holidays, 
| when a majority of families are in the mar- 
| ket for one kind of poultry or another. 
That is a good time to start a retail busi- 
ness. 

The possibilities in a small town retail 
poultry trade were first demonstrated to 
the writer’s complete satisfaction by a 
woman. Her town and city trade reached 
such proportions that she had to buy much 








advise the poultry beginner to get good | live poultry, and her wagon, with its load 


@ pres you confidence in your flock. ; 
| Buil 


| 
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DISCOVERS 
NEW KIND 


INCUBATOR' 


Remarkable Hatcher— Bullt Round Like Hen's 





The poultry world has been startled by this new 
type of hatcher of which over 10,000 are already in 
use, It is the work of Mr. John E. Hufford, who for 
19 years has been a practical poultry raiser. 
Unlike other machines, this new incubator is built 
round like the hen’s nest, There are no cold cor- 
ners because there are no corners at 

Mr. Hufford’s new hatcher re- 
quires only one gallon of oil toa 
hatch and only one filling of the 
lamp to a hatch. Instead of wast- 
ing excess heat by a it to 
escape up thechimney, the Radio- 
Round, as this new incubator is 
called, cuts the flame down at the 
burner when the egg chamber 
gets too warm, thussaving heat in- 
stead of wasting it. 


Amazing Results Reported 


There are many other features 
which help to produce results that 
have startled poultry raisers 
J. &. HUFFORD everywhere. Automatic Moisture 
Vaporizer supplies moist, mild heat from above, 
exactly as the hen does. Complete circuit radiator 
supplies even heat throughout egg chamber; tall 
chimney gives perfect draft; hinged cover—no heavy 
ps tolif. out—eggs turned 

cooled quickly without 
bother: double glass in top 
means visible egg chamber; 
only 3 minutes a day re 
quired to operate. 

New Book Free 
It fs impossible to fully describe 
the Radio- Round Incubator in this 


smal! , but any reader can 
obtain t! beautiful illustrated cate- 
char, 


Also gives hatching reports from 

hundreds of owners. 

If are anxious to double of 
ie your profits, write at once 





212 er St.. Wayne, Nebr.. 
for th that tells 
this before you forget. 





Wonderful Ege Producer 


Any poe raiser can easily double his 
rofits by doubling the egg production of 
1is hens. Ascientific tonic has been dis- 
covered that revitalizes the flock and makes 
hens work all the time. The tonic is called 
“More Eggs.”’ Give your hens a few cents’ 
worth of “More E and you will be 
amazed and delighted with results. A dol- 
lar’ s worth of “More Eggs’’ will double this 
year’s production of eggs, so if you wish to 
try this great profit makerwrite E.J.Reefer 
og expert, 3529 Reefer Bldg., Kansas 
ity, Mo., who will send you a season’s 
sup ly of “More Eggs” Tonicfor $1.00(pre- 
paid). So confident is Mr. Reefer of the re- 
sults that a million dollar bank guarantees 
if you are not absolutely satisfied y rour dol- 
lar will be returned on request and _ 
“More Eggs” costs you nothing. Send : 
dollar today or ask Mr. Reefer for his free e 
poultry book that tells the experience of a 
man who has made a fortune out of poul- 
————— —Adv. 
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RELIABLE cha JOURNAL 


SUBS USS CRIPTION : 
Tells how to Raise 
Poultry with Profit 

1 Year 50c; 


3 Years $1.00 
Sample Copy Free 





Reliable Poultry Journal Pub. Co, Dept. 266, Quincy, !!!. 
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SOU0B BOOK FREE 


‘Start Me once 

Eni We teach you You how to sel Il best a- 

well as how to raise. Prite at ones for thie bie tree book to the 
founder of the equab industry. PLYNOUTH ROCK TAB CO 
614 HOWARD 8T., MELROSE —— MASSACHUSETTS 
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| able in handling a little trade of this 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


of squacking chickens, became a familiar 
sight on the country roads. Born with a 
lot of push, she m: ade play of order solicit- 
|ing. All the boarding houses were soon on 
| her list, and most of thefamilies which had 
a chicken dinner each Sunday. There is | 
no question but that the excellent service | 
she gave stimulated dressed poultry 
| consumption in her town. She had a year- 
round following. Many orders came over 
'the telephone, and others came by ecard. | 


| She drummed up a lot of trade w hile de | 


oy 
nd. | 


livering orders. 
The telephone is very nearly iadis 


It is also good business to educate cus- 


supplying addressed cards free. A post- 
eard order can be prepared for the mail in 
a few seconds, and its delivery is ordinarily 
quiek enough for all purposes. The only 
advantage which the meat shop possesses 
over the poultrykeeper is that the shop is 
convenient, and people are in the habit of 
dealing with it.—J. B. 


DRAWER NESTS FOR POULTRY 

One poultryman, Henry W. Smith, is 
enthusiastic in praise of a drawer nest in 
use in his large hen house. Some of the 
drawers contain two nests, others one, and 
they are attached to the under side of the 
dropping boards at the front. The nest 
entrance is a round hole about ten inches 
in diameter at the bac. The principal 
advantages mentioned !.y Mr. Smith are 
that the nest is extremely dark, so that 











On One Gallon of Oil- 
One Filling of aps: 


RAYO Incubators —- 






regulator saves 3 to 6 als. oi) 
every hatch. Hatching chart and 
money making book on —- 

ved mt gy Ym . 








Ferris White Leghorns 


Best winter layers. 5000 pullets, 
hens and breeding males at low 
prices. Trapnested to lay 200 eggs 
or more. Shipped C. O. D. and on 
approval. Chicks and Eggs. Catalog ex- 
plains all. Send postal. 


GEO.B.FERRIS, 932 Union,GrandRapids, Mich, 


Sq FREE 
BOOK tells how to profit- 


ably raise, care for and sell them. Demand an- 
limited. Start profitable business of your owc. 
No inDlAna investment. Book free. Write today. 


- INDUANA SQUAB CO. Det.520 Tere Hat, ba Dept.3520 Terre Hante, tad. 














eggs are never eaten, and that it is never 
roosted on. Further the nest can be 
quickly removed for thoro disinfection; 
washed thoroly, then exposed to the sun- 


tomers to order by posteard, if necessary | 
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“Raise More Poultry” 


Is Our Country's Call. Now is the time to 
start—the demand is big—every man, woman, 
boy and girican help. Besides supplying the 
Nation with food, you can make big profits 
with little Q5 Char this small investment, 


$ 825 5 Champion 140-Egg 
Buys 


Belle City Incubator 


Prize Winning Model—Hot Water—Copper Tank 
-Double Walls of Fibre Board—Self Regu- 
lated—Thermometer Holder—Deep N urs- 
ery. When ordered with $5.25 Hot Water 
140-chick Brooder—bothcost only $12.95. 


East of 
Rockies 
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shine for a while, and all germs in the 
nests are destroyed ; 


easily removed. It is only necessary to | 
= the nest out to place the hen at a hope- 


disadvantage. 
“One objection some people mention,” 
the writer was told, “is that you have to 
spend time pulling the nest out to learn 
whether there are eggs in it. In practice 
this is of little consequence. It is only nee- 
cessary to adapt the number of nests in use 
to the season of year. Only half as many 
are required in early winter as in spring. 
It is an easy matter to take nests out and 
stack them in the grain room or barn.” 
The construction of these drawer nests 
is very simple. A double nest drawer is a 
box twenty inches long, twenty-eight 
iaches wide, and fourteen inches deep, 
with a partition in the center and entrances 
for the hens at the rear. There is a handle 
at thefront. The sides, bottom and parti- 
tion are of i half-inch stock, the ends 
of inch stock. Along the top edges of the 
sides, at right angles to the box, are se- 
curely fastened two strips of three-quarter 
inch stock an inch wide. It may be neces- 
to bolt these slides which run back 
forth in channels formed by attach- 
aoe together at right angles two pieces of 
inch stock two inches wide and securing 
these in turn, properly spaced, to the under 
side of the dropping boards.—J. B. 


FROZEN COMBS AND WATTLES 

Freezing of the combs and wattles of 
poultry may seem like a little thing but it 
is of considerable monetary importance. 
It greatly reduces egg production, de- 
creases their show qualities and may even 
injure them for breeding purposes. 








Another advantage is that broodies are | 
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Borry’s Poultry Farm, Box 104,Clarinda, lowe 
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On birds having large wattles they are 
. »t to dip in the water when drinking and 
en freeze while wet. If the wattles are | 
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ture of five parts vaseline, two parts glycer- 
_ Every Snail Farming adver- ine and one part turpentine until complete 
tisement is guaranteed. Read them, | circulation is restored. 


covered with vaseline the water wil! 
adhere. Large upright combs are“ wore | 
susceptible than the thicker, shorter kinds. | 

If the parts have become frozen, place 
the bird in a cool, but not cold, room. Dip 
the affected parts in cold water for a few 
minutes until the frost is removed. Rub 
the frozen parts twice a day with a mix- 
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LITTER FOR POULTRY 
Every pores has to look the 


litter problem in the face sooner or later. 

He can’t side-step it. No successful 

paces plant exists which hasn't correctly 
ndled this detail. 

The material used is not so important as 
the condition in which it is kept. Litter 
wears out like most everything else, and 
wears out quickly. It should never be 
allowed to become ‘“‘dead.” Hens like 
fresh, sweet litter, and they should be 
given new material often. 

Hay, dead leaves, cornstalks, lawn cut- 
tings, straw, commercial litter—the poul- 
trykeeper has many things to choose from. 
Hay is not the best litter. The greatest 
objection to it is that the hens are apt to 
eat a lot and get crop bound. This danger, 
however, can be lessened by keeping other 
and more palatable vegetable matter be- 
fore the hens. Hay takes up and holds 


moisture, and in a location at all damp its | 


usefulness is short. 

Dead leaves are practical when they can 
be gathered easily and in great abundance. 
They pulverize quickly, and after a few 


days have no attraction for hens unless 


renewed. ; 
Lawn cuttings are green food and litter 


in one. They are used to best advantage | To ship the contents of a hidden nest, or| show you a big _ profit. 


along with some other material. 
Corn stover is not often practical as an 


all-year litter. The backyard poultryman | 
who has a garden or the commercial poul- | 


tryman who raises an acre or so of corn, 


can turn the stalks to account as litter | 


material. Impregnated with manure, the 
stalks make exccllent fertilizing matter. 

Generally speaking, straw is the best 
litter. Commercial poultrymen buy it in 
the east for $12 to $16 a ton. By the 
one hundred-pound bale the cost is some- 
what higher. Straw absorbs moisture and 
has to be renewed frequently, but it is a 
fresh, clean litter which hens like. In the 
baled form it is easily handled. It is a 
favorite on commercial farms. 

Litter to perform its function properly 
must be light, fresh and inviting. When 
grain is scattered the litter should be of a 
sort to compel hens to scratch for it. 
Unless litter is renewed regularly it grows 
fine and heavy and packs down. Grain 
lands on top of it and stays there.—J. T. B. 


MARKETING EGGS 


Marketing eggs properly, no less than 
producing them plentifully, often deter- 
mines the amount of profit to be derived. 
While it is possible to sell almost any kind 
of an egg, yet top-notch quality sells more 
readily and at higher prices. 

The first aim of every producer 
should be to build up a good reputation. 
Let every egg be, like Caeser’s wife, 
“above suspicion.” 

The producer who has confidence in his 
eggs should stencil them so that the com- 
mission man and his customers may know 
where they come from. If the consumer 
finds such eggs excellent, the commission 
man finds his customers demand them, 
and in time he is almost always willing to 
‘Day a little better than the market rate.’’ 

A good reputation like this often counts 
for even more. It is not unusual for 
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The limit of age for first-class fresh eggs 
depends a little on thé market. For fancy 
city trade three or four days is the [imit. 
In smaller places, where arbitrary dis- 
tinctions are unknown in classifying 
a week or two (especially in cold weather 
would not keep them out of the best grade. 

While a good retail trade to private 
families is the most profitable market, not 
all poultrymen are so situated that they 
can secure that class of trade. It then 
becomes necessary to hunt up a good 
wholesale market, and to have the eggs in 
such a condition that they will be sought 
after. In most cities there are rs W 
cater to a fancy trade, and who are glad 
to arrange with someone having a reputa- 
tion to furnish them a regular supply of 
| prime fresh eggs. 

It pays to stamp eve . A-rubber 
stamp costs little, and if it gives name and 
address, it will soon teach the customers 
to request yom eggs in preference to any 
other supp! y. Commission men, as a rule, 
object to having the ones dated, but they 
cannot find fault with eggs that merely 
| have on them the name and address of the 
farm that produced them. An advertise- 
ment like this, stamped on each egg, will 
attract many buyers: 

“GUARANTEED FRESH, 
From Hillcrest Poultry Farm, 
Hillcrest, Ohio.” 

Market eggs should be 
least once a day, and during hot weather 
it is best to gather them two or three times 
| daily. Then they should be placed in a 
| cool, clean cellar, away from any impurity 
or odor, for eggs quickly absorb these. 
| No egg should ever be marketed that 

has not been regularly found in the nest. 





| to pick up an egg in the yard, not knowing 
| when it was laid, is taking a risk that may 
| cost a valuable customer. All stains and 
dirt should be carefully wiped off with a 
| moist cloth and then allowed to dry. A 
| little vinegar will usually remove the most 
obstinate stain. 

To sum it ali up, the secret of high prices 
for your e is to guarantee freshness, 
market at least twice a week, never ship 
dirty eggs, assort as to color and size, 
stamp your trade-mark upon every egg. 
It is also well to advertise the fact that 
your fowls are fed only the purest grains, 
greens and meat.—R. 8. 


FENCING IN THE DUCKS 

Inasmuch as it is very important to 
plow up the duck yards frequently in 
order to keep them in a wholesome con- 
dition, it is advisable to have fences which 
are easily moved. This is a simple matter 
with Pekin ducks, as a fence less than two 
feet high will hold them without difficulty. 

Probably the best fencing material for 
ducks is poultry netting with a two inch 
mesh, and eighteen inakes wide. Such a 
fence is permanent, comparatively cheap, 
and so low that the attendant can step 
over it anywhere, there being no necessity 
for gates. The best way to use this wire is 
to fasten it with staples to short stakes 
sharpened at the lower end. At the end of 
the season the fence may be rolled up, 
stakes and all, and removed to the store- 
house. This is the plan which is bein 
followed on many of the larger duc 
ranches with success. Sometimes No. 20 
wire is used as a matter of economy, but it 
is never satisfactory because not strong 
enough. . 

If Indian runner ducks are kept, it may 
be advisable to use a slightly higher fence. 
When a few ducklings are being raised 








private families to write directly to the | 
address given on the egg and arrange for | 
direct delivery, and this means that the | 


actual fancy price the 
commission enjoyed When the 
article delivered proves to be strictly 
fresh, clean, of good size and color, the 
demand will quickly follow. 


shipper gets the 
man 


with hens, there is no better way to con- 
fine them than to make a little yard of 
boards with a box shelter at oneend. The 
hen will be able to jump in and out as she 
pleases, but the ducklings will not esca 
so long as they are unable to see over the 
boards.—E. I. F 


An advertised article must be a good 
article because it does not pay to advertise 
an article whieh is not good value. 


athered at | 
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How to Get Winter Eggs 
Any poultry raiser can keep his hens 
laying right through the winter. Hens 
need not “go on a strike” but egg pro- 
duction can be doubled. A few cents’ 





worth of Rockledge Poultry Tonic 
| given your hens should double their e 

production this year and_ certainly 
This tonic, 
easily given in tablet form, revitalizes 
the whole flock and makes hens work 
all the time. If you want to make more 


money from your poultry, by all means 
write to F. L. Carswell, 301 Gateway 
Station, Kansas City, Mo., today and 





have him send you a season’s supply of this 
wonderful tonic for $1.00 (prepaid). Two 
big Kansas City banks guarantee satisfact- 
a results, or every cent of your money 

will be returned. Send a dollar today 
to the above address, or write for the 
big Rockledge Poultry Book (free), which 
gives valuable facts about Mr. Cars- 
es scientific methods of poultry raising. 
—Adv. 


Sell Day Old Chicks 
Hatch 800 to 10,000 a Month 








Feed Pear! Grit 
qk ene Cackie 
es Picton ps 


production, etc, etc. 
THE OHIO MARBLE CO: 
80 Cleveland Piqua, Ohio 


“your FURS &HIDES 








Lincota Hide and Fur Co., 
1056 QO. Street Lincoln, Nebraska 
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[ THAT OLD SPECKLED HEN | 
The old speckled hen represents a type} 
< of chicken that is luckily disappearing | 
4 from the greater majority ‘of farms. Her| 
. reeding 1s a conglomeration of various 
: reeds that have been mixed for gener- 
: tions. She always does her - st and 
i yppears at her best of course, but that 
. never is the best. 
. Today we see many fine flocks of pure- 
; red poultry on-the farms of every coun- 
$ tryside. The white and buff leghorns 


along with the brown, buff Orpington: x Dr. H RS |e) i\Head 
Rhode Island reds, white rocks and _— AS E U 

rocks—e verything purebred and well 

cared for. One naturally takes more pains — PAN TANS d E-A 

7 with a nice flock of purebred poultry a 


they do with some mixture of mongrels. 
The mixed types do not put up an appear- | 
ance of which to be especially proud. This is money-making time. Eggs \. 
The purebred healthy flock is its own are high—you want ogee to sell. Get 
regan ag and commends itself to your hensin top-notch laying condition. 

he passer-by on the merit of its appear- d Pan-a-ce-a = them good health 
ance if for no other reason. People do not and good feeling. It contains ingredients 
go to the fellow anymore for settings of AA \\\i which act on the dormant egg organs—livens 
eggs who has a mixed strain of chickens. . them up and makes them active. It does give 





if there is any mixing to be done they hens the laying disposition. That’s why you should 
fer to do it + dene = Some still SE feed Pan-a-ce-a regularly during the wialer months. 
in the mixing of breeds for a more vigorous | Pan-a-ce-a has stood the test of nearly 25 years. 
stock and supposed better laying qualities Z are authorized to return your money if it does not do : 
in the flock but this is generally a mis- cay / what we claim. Packages, 25c, 60c and $1.25. 25-Ib. pail, ‘\ 
$2.50; 100-lb. drum, $9.00. Except i in the far West and Canada. 





guided notion. The mixed flock may lay 
pretty well for a year or so after the first 
crossing but it soon begins to run out if 
one will notice and the owners are soon 
ready for a new stock of sitting eggs again. 

One great drawback to the successful 
crossing of breeds in this manner is the 


Y. . the be r of; & 

~ "tnd chance “ri each nda Hens Serve Well 
owl. i ’ 

has dieqpendiiiay cuasten 40 aumeiealiioe over | lt Served Sprouted Oats 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 








all other breeds and no one breed can hav c | 
the good points of all. In the mixing | 


process the chicks must partake of both | - 
the good and bad qualities as chance will| #=— Feed d Sprouted Oats oes, -* 
have it and the bad or lower grade char-| J} ly, Produced tn. Successful Bostional 36 arliet ebicks. 
acteristics are very likely to predominate | fo 


dat least CO per eent 
after the first crossing. Thus one cannot med iaticg ot Write for catalog 
take a mixed strain of chickens and hope to 


on! nerease 
¢ a 
improve the flock with any degree of sue- | “SUGCGESSFUL”’ 
cess. One should take some certain vigor- 
ous, purebred stock and improve from SECTIONAL GRAIN SPROUTER 
is. One can be assured of certain points ALL-STEEL 





in the purebred individual which when Made with double walls—metal trays—nothing fn {t to 
crossed with like features in another of| # Sy Oy CES eS 


yt be sa ¥_ for your needs 
Whether yeu eee Boe or 6 Thousands of pou try eugere 
say they would not be without this wonderful food maker, 
newest, most reliable construction ever made in a grain sp: By 
Not only turns f sbicko me eee mapere But supplies 
or win, icks— 8 healt prevents chick 
Bockiet Eto = to Out of 60 Chicks’’ 10 cents, 
writes today for pute and full details of 1918 offer 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR C0.,635 en te 


ae Se a 


similar breeding will tend to produce the 
results desired. With the old “speckled 
variety’’ one.never knows. The purebred | 
fowl is certainly the fowl for the farm. 


| 
W.L A. | 


SAVE THE FURS AND PELTS 
Exceptional prices are being paid for furs — — 
nd pelts of all kinds. The vust majority 

of these come from the farms and farm 
people, especially the boys, are offered an 
ttractive opportunity to increase their 


Free Guns and Traps! 


neome; A large — age of farm be rys | Write us today and find out how our pre- 


did a considerab 
every year when the prices received for 
their product was so small as to offer but 
little attraction. They trapped and hunt-| 


e amount of trapping! ' mium plan not = gets you top cash prices, 
but also gives you free, rifles, shot guns, traps 

and other necessary things you want. 
Find out how we guarantee you a square 
sort with top cash prices. We will also send 





ed almost entirely for the sport derived | 
from it. Under present conditions they | ea tyr} whey eS SS Eee 

in have just as much sport as before and Don't send your furs elsewhere until you 
f they are at all successful they will be know all about our plan. Write today. 

vell paid for their sport. As a matter of 

t, the opportunity for deriving a hand- s. SILBERMAN & SONS 

some income from hunting and trapping is Dept. 186, Chicago, Ill. 
so great that one can well afford to care- Established 1866. dereect Gar endestieme in America 


fully study the best methods in order that | 


he may be more successful. There are >_> arc 2" ina eaeweasaae a: — _, 
many things to learn, not only as to the 
est methods for catching game but also | 
the preparation of pelts for market and | suy fl 
sell at 


the marketing of the product. | to 507, % more Sones t ship Furs and Hides to us than to 
One needs only consider the high prices home. ste for for Brice List - I= ket sees and poten L- 2 Ay’ pik T. Guide. 


of shoes and all kinds of leather goods in yo ail fur shi Prizes brig 
—_ ‘r to appreciate the great shortage of Win prize. Make es, FOR FARIAS ond Ze to Vetoes ere quick REE. 
eather. As a result of this shortage. the ¢ I = Est. over 25 years. d Hides bes made. 





hide 's of some farm animals are selling for | today. ANDERSCH ROS., Dept. 22, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


lmost as much as the entire animal sold | « —sh p your pelts to the HOUSE 
for a few years ago. Animals are con-| ake is Year «: QUICK RETURNS — 
tantly dying on the farm and it is merely the HOUSE of LIBERAL 


g cood busine ss to carefully remove and mar- Y Bi ASSORTMENTS. Send for. & B. price- 
‘t the hide of everyone of these animals. our ig 















list. It's free. @ TRUCK & BOSSAK, Inc., 
142 W. 28TH GT-- Mew York. 
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RAPPERS 


~~ 


ROGERS -st.ouis 


SO rat's why YOU should SHIP DIRECT 
sxpreesarenect SSS WHERE THE BIG DEALERS SHIP 
your’ money 


Nand get ALL 


OU trappers who are not shipping to this World’s fur center, read every word of this 
remarkable advertisement. 





Should the market change, we 
guarantee to pay fullest value 
at all times for all other Skins. 


The Time to Ship is Now— 





We want you to know that you are en- 


titled to the full benefits of Rogers highest 
prices by shipping direct instead of to 
smaller fur centers from where they are 


re-shipped to St. Louis. 
$5,000,000.00 Christmas Money 
to Trappers and Shippers 


Get your share of this easy money. It’s 
sport for man or boy to trap furs, and 
pays a handsome profit besides. 


We Charge No Commission—No Extras 


Highest Prices in Years 
Demand Exceeds the Supply 


The world is fur mad. Manufacturers 
are telegraphing every day for more furs 
than we can supply. We want every 
coon, wolf, skunk, fox, opossum, 
mink, muskrat, and all other fur 
animals that are trapped, and we are 
willing to pay handsomely to get them. 
We will also pay highest prices for horse 
and cattle hides, wool, beeswax and 
ginseng. 
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Beeswax and Ginseng. 
but we also will mail one of these 

and valuable novelty Car- 
tridge Lead Pencils absolutely free to 

man or boy who sends us a shi 


° 

JN order to ~. Jr 7 

. q m — 

the hi 

prices for all Furs, Hides, ~ 

ool, Beeswax and 
useful x 
every > 
ment using the Special Shipping Tag 
printed at ¢ the left. What we want are im- 
mediate shi ee SS 68. Se ae © ES 
handsomely hurrying. 

Don’t Bubio— Act Today?! err ee 


Don't Lose a Minute 


The market is now at its high crest. 
Don’t wait for our price list. Get into 
action right away, and rush whatever 
skins you have on hand to Rogers. Don’t 
think of sending them anywhere else but 
this big market. This is fur head- 
quarters of the world, where the highest 
prices are paid. 

Don’t wait for shipping tags—cut out the one 
printed in this ad, paste it on a piece of 
cardboard and ship. 


We buy direct for Spot Cash and pay you fullest 
value the same day shipments are received. 
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CARELESS SHIPPERS—SHORT 
CHECKS 


Thousands of dollars are being held by 
the various fur firms, commission dealers, 
etc., with no claiments. Most of this 
money—practically all of it—belongs to 
farmers and people in the rural districts. 
The ones who are holding this money have, 
in many instances, spent considerable to 
locate the customers. who have shipped 
them various articles, but some of them 
seem impossible to reach. 

Probably most of this money is due to 
fur shippers. Packages are sent with no 
name or address on them. No letter ac- 
companies the skins and in many cases 
there is not a complaint made later. In 
this case very little can be done to trace 
the shipper 

Some time ago I visited a northern fur 
firm and got to discussing this very thing 
with the president of the concern. He 
assured me that this season they had on 
hand several packages of goods, the owners 
of which could not be found. He related 
one incident in particular which might 
prove interesting to my readers. 

In 1907 a prospector of northern Canada 
came into the place with a nice bunch of 
furs. He disposed of them, taking cash 
for a part of the lot and a check for over 
six hundred dollars for the balance. This 
check has never been cashed. Now the 
question is: Did the man give up his life in 
the northern wilds and his valuables lost 
with him? Was he murdered for his money 
and the check destroyed as a piece of in- 
criminating evidence? It is possible, of 
course, that the man may be living and 
that he is still holding the remittance, but 
this is hardly probable. The fact remains 
however, that the firm never was called 
upon to pay the amount. 

A visit to an old eastern fur firm dis- 
closed almost the same state of affairs. 
They showed me numerous instances on 
their books where checks had not been 
cashed. Probably the remittances were 
lost in the mails and the shippers, thinking 
themselves swindled, never took the 
trouble to report the loss. Again, prob- 
ibly the money was actually received but 
the check, draft or order was lost and the 


owners thinking they were out, did not 


trouble to ask for a duplicate. 
A dealer in the middle west assured me 
that two years ago he received a shipment 
mounting to nearly four hundred dollars. 
They tried to trace the owner but with no 
esults, "The goods were held until the 
nd of the season when they were put into 
tock, but no claim has ever been entered 
or the lot. 

A visit to the commission dealers in 
everal large cities showed almost the 
ime results. All kinds of farm produce 
ave been sent in with nothing to indicate 
he name of the shipper. In some cases, 


f course, payment can be made later when 
the customer registers a complaint. 

This condition of affairs, gleaned from 
information received from fur dealers in 








a 


all the principal cities has led me to advise 
all shippers of either fur or produce of any 
kind, to heed the following: 

Be sure first of all that the name and 
address of both the shipper and the dealer 
is written or printed correctly and plainly 
on the package. Inform the receiver just 
what is sent, the number of pieces, etc. 
Give any necessary directions both with 
the package and shipping advice. If the 
postoffice address is different from that 
of the shipping point, indicate the fact 
so that the returns may be madé properly. 
Should these be carried out faithfully and 
nothing is heard from the one to whom the 
goods are consigned, notify him promptly 
relative to the matter. 

A great many furs, for instance, are 
shipped by parcel post. Unless these are in- 
sured it is almost rmpossible to trace them 
should they become lost. Shipmeats by 
express can readily be followed by the 
company so that it can be ascertained 
whether the goods have been received by 
the consignee or not. In case they have, 
he can be held for their value but should 
they be lost in transit, the amount can be 
recovered from the transportation com- 
pany. 

The amount for which an insured mail 
package was sent, can be recovered from 
the government with little trouble, if lost. 
Complaint should be made at the office 
from which the parcel was sent. 

Should remittances be lost or destroyec 
after having been received, notify the one 
sending the money. Usually a duplicate 
check, order, etc., will be mailed promptly 
and payment stopped on the original. 
Unless a high rate of exchange is charged, 
a check—certified if | is best from 
any reliable dealer. If this is lost, little 
time is necessary to secure an adjustment. 
On the other hand, if a money or express 
order does not reach its owner, quite a long | 
delay is necessary. 

Those who have shipped anything to 
any firm—and your own banker can tell 
you whether they are reputable or not— | 
and have not heard from same, notify the | 
dealer at once, explaining what was sent, | 
the number of each kind, how shipped and 
wherefrom. You will find that immediate 
attention will be given to the complaint 
and no doubt the money will arrive by 
return mail.—G. J. T. 

TRAPPING THE BADGER 

This is my method of trapping the| 
badger which I call my pets. I take an old 
dead hen, jack rabbit or any kind of meat, 
tie a stout cord around it and the end of 
the cord I tie to a loop and run my shell 
belt thru it so when I am walking it will 
makea trail. Then I pick the meat up and 
carry it in my hand until I make riy first | 
set. To make the set I take a Latchet and 
cut the bait half in two; take one-half and 
bury it a few inches under ground; then I 
set two No. 4 traps. I make the trail, 





passing thru cornfields, stubble patches 
and over the grass covered pastures, then | 
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4 
| back into a cornfield and make the set as 


before. Be sure to cover traps for badger. 
|—F. M. K. 


| PLAYING FAIR WITH YOUR 
SCHOOL 

The district school too often is one of 
the most neglected publ'c institutions in 
the country, except possibly for interest 
shown it by one or two families in the ¢om— 
munity. Too many of the patrons erron- 
eously believe that the ipecher is hired to 
do everything that is to be done in con- 
nection with the school, and that any inter- 
est shown by 2 patron of the school is 
more in the nature of an interference than 
a help. This means that far too great a 
number of our rural schools wobble along 
by themselves, like the deacon’s one-hoss 
shay, and all the boosting that is done has 
to be done by the teacher. 

The school in this district used to be like 
the average rural school. The board would 
| hire the teacher a few weeks before the 
| beginning of school and then forget that a 
school was being taught insofar as taking 
a personal interest in it was concerned. 
The patrons of the school were no different 
than the board, except perhaps when some 
pupil brought home a tale of an imaginary 
wrong, committed by the teacher or 
another scholar. The story was believed 
and hard feelings resulted. There was no 
thought of an investigation by visiting the 
school and going into the matter in a fair, 
unbiased manner. This manner of con- 
ducting a rural school was carried on for a 
number of years, the annual meetings 
usually being attended only by the mem- 
bers of the board. Finally, however, the 
old schoolhouse, which had been doing 
duty since the district was organized, 
became unfit for further use. A meeting 
was called for the purpose of considering 
plans to erect a new building. This awak- 
ened an interest in the school. A new and 
modern building was put up on the site of 
the old and paid for by a direct tax, spread 
over three years. No bonds were voted: 
parties in the district loaning the money 
until the third tax levy paid the debt. 
Having a modern buildin, created new 
interest in the work to be done there. A 
parent-teacher association was organized, 
which meets once each month when 
school is in session. Every other month a 
general literary program is carried out. 
With this interest manifest in the district 
| the school soon became standardized, and 
being a standard school in Kansas means 
as near perfection as present day methods 
and equipment can make it. It is not to 
buvast that this story of our district school 
is told, but in the hope that it will awaken 
an interest in school work that is now sleep- 
ing in some districts where Successful 
Farming is read. Compared with ten 
years ago, our scholars are now doing 
fifty percent more work and doing it bet- 
ter; there is never a word of trouble in the 
district, between either scholars or parents, 
and our location is on the educational map 
and well known to all.—H. H. 











A HERD BUILT FROM SCRUBS 
Continued from page 44 
to the improvement that can be made by 
the use of pineal sires and good feeding 
and care. The initial expense for a sire is 
about all the extra expense necessary to 
develop a herd of high grade cows from a 


| foundation of common or scrub stock. Of 


course, the mere fact that a sire is a pure- 
bred is not conclusive evidence that he will 
build up a herd successfully, for there are 
scrub purebreds as well as scrubs that are 
not purebred. The milk records of. the 
dams appearing in the pedigree of a pure- 
bred sire are worthy of careful study. 
Having once obtained a sire that has suf- 
ficient prepotency to stamp his character- 
istics in large degree upon his offspring, 
the building up process will proceed rap- 
idly, even tho the foundation herd be as 
distinctly scrub as the cows used in the ex- 
periment described in this article. . 
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Act at Once! There Is Danger in Delay! 
Fur values are high. Before the market reacts, 
hurry all your skins to Taylor. We need all kinds 
to supply the terrific demands. Mink, muskrat, skunk, opossum, 
coon, and others will bring you big prices now. Cash sent by re- 
turn mail. Quickest and most liberal payments. But remember, de- 
lays may mean loss. While the present demand exists, there are 
extra profits waiting for you here. Rush your furs now to 


oats | mamma St.Louis, Mo. 


Deal Direct With America’s Greatest Fur House 


Get Most Cash 
For Furs! Ship Quick To 


oo 


We Need Coon, Mink, Skunk, Opossum, 
ion. Otter, bicsieat”All You Can Shin ut 


Furs caught now are usually prime—sell best 
—bring highest prices. Ship yours at once before 
the big bulk of the season’s catch comes to lower demand. 

We own the world’s largest fur-selling auditorium. Three times 
a week big buyers gather here—they bid prices way up! See the 
point? Ship to Funsten and get most money for your furs. Your check sent same 
o_o oe, onest grading assures you full value for every skin. 

ver 500,000 shippers have found “the house” gives th cash 
turns. Send that bundle of furs today to osu: <a a es 


FU NST EN BROS. & CO., 485 Funsten Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


BOOK—Trappers’ Guide, Supply Catalog, Game Laws—3 In One = (2:32 


New KEROSENE Light ¢rtasotine 


Men With Rigs or Autos 
‘ou to pay us a cent until you have used this wonderful Make $100 to $300 Per Month 


modern white font in your own home ten days, then you may return it at oar ; : it vi ° 
— > nse if not portent satisfied. We want to prove to you that it makes an a ee ee ee dy at 
ordinary oil lamp look like a candle; bests electric, gasoline or acetylene. § call town home will buy after trying. One farmer who 
Passed by Insurance Underwriters. Children handle easily. Tests by had never sold anything in his life be lore writes: *'1 sold 
U. 8. Government and 36 leading Universities show that the new ALAOOIM If &) the frst seven < nya. Christensen, Wis., says: ““Have 
BURNS 50 HOURS ON ONE GALLON never geen en article osene re ee e. 
common kerosene (coal oil), n0 odor, smoke or noise, simple, clean, won’t gage: 350 08 Doms ~ rs , ape. *"* “ 
explode. Over three million people already enjoying this powerful, white, § a bec ag — an fom 
steady light, nearest to sunlight. Won Gold Medal at Panama Expo 9 S'°0F;,™ay0-, SAYS: | 10 oe coining money endorse the 
sition. Greatest invention of the age. Guaranteed. we , ALADOW just as strongly. #0 MONEY seQuineD We furnish 
000 iN be gtve on who shows us t - ~ 

s Reward w given to the person w hows an ofl 1p equa! to the —~ 4 stock to get tee te Sample sent prepaid for 10 days 































Book Free 


Tells how to trap; what 
traps and baits to use. 
Explains use of smoke 
torpedo; shows animals 
in natural colors; in- 
cludes complete trap- 
per’s supply catalog. 
Allsent free on request, 


Taylor service in- 
cludes promot, cash 


















ayn = Within afew 
ours after receipt of 
your furs, we mail re- 
mittance. You get 
quickest, most liberal 
money~returns from 
Taylor. 

































FUNSTEN 
Pays In Cash 


Not Promises 
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The World’s 
Largest Fur House 






























We don't ask 














Aiaddia in every way ‘details of offer given in our circular) We want one user in ee 
y u locality to whom we can refer customers. To on we Yours free trial and giver absolutely without cost when you 
° rs bave « epecial introductory offer to make, under which one become a distributor. Ask for our distributor's plan. 


lamp ie given free. Write quick for our 1)-Day Free Trial REE State aa — > 
R fe a \e ~ w ls chase eneta s occupation, age, whether you have rig or auto; 
F EE Offer ent learn how to get one free, all charges prepaid F whether you can work spare time or steady; when can 


MANTLE pase COMPANY, <7* Aladdin Buliding, CHICAGO, LL. start; townships most convenient for you to work in. 
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Get One FREE 














[500 Premo Cameras | FTE Lames 
LURIT For Boys and Girls deg eae elim rpctc 


Square 


gAnimals to Your Traps We have purchased a supply of Premo Cameras 


Send 25c in stamps for a from the Kastman Kodak Co. to be given as . 
% large trial bottle. Guar-, | rewards to boys end girls (grown folks, too) for Furs- Hides-Pelts-Wool 


anteed to increase your securing subscriptions to Successful Farming. 





a 
catch »r money re funded. No money necessary. Camera takes pictures 
FREE: gk -_. e well also send you & 2\{x3\4, uses standard roll film. Write for 
arge Skunk hunting picture in 6 colors, description of camera and information about ish fr ee ould 
“The Unweicome Surprise’ and our latest vur new plan for helping you earn a fine guar- . 
price liste. You get full valuefor Furs when youship us. ann Aime a y ' 8 to shippers. Write for price list. 


Noe roe or Sell ear ee ’ 5 
haroges for Selling as We are Direct Buyers. SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


UNITED STATES FUR COMPANY McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 


i le Moi 
Dept. F. 209 M. First St., St. Louis, Mo. 30 Success Bldg., Des Moines, lowa MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 
































actual! 
tore morey. Write for pricelist. 
M. Wulfsohn & Co. == 
201 West 27th Street /F 
New York City 


TRAPPERS—(Get started right—ship your 
furstous. Wehave been inthe fur business 
ve almost unlimited capital 

Greding Hah, 








SHIP TOUS 

Full prices. Liberal grading. 

No trickery. at remit- 

Highest bank refer- 

at once for Spec- 

tal Price-list, also Custom 

Tanning and Manufacturing 
Department Catalogue. 

OHSMAN & SONS CO., 








BUYERS 
our and 
aap eer 
your shipment ved. 
McCULLOUGH 
Established 1893 
JME 142. N. Main Street, 


. . SD 
Catch 
ea By-trep carshes flies. 
Lis: d Pree 





Ih, Hicsicsts occr falares 
numbers, with the new 
Steel Wire Catches 


. 3 an Boo on 
st bait ever discovered for attracting all kinds 
offish. J. F.GREGORY, K-224, Mo. 
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SOME SIMPLE TANNING METHODS 


It very often happens that the farmer | 
has various hides and furs that he wants | 
tanned. If he has a knowledge of — 
| he can easily tan the hides, quickly an 
| cheaply. 

The following methods are the easiest 
and surest of which Iknow. The first one | 
may be used to tan medium hides both 
with and without the hair or fur. The 
second is for skins without the hair, while 
the third is for skins that are small and 
thin with the fur on. 

If the skin is wanted tanned without the | 
hair, it may be taken off by soaking the | 
skin in water in which a few handfuls of | 
wood ashes have been placed. All fat and 
flesh must be removed before you attempt | 
to tan a skin. If it is not, the tanning} 
preparations cannot properly dotheir work. | 

First Method 

Wash the skin thoroly in rain water and | 
soap suds. Wring out all the soap and 
rinse the skin in clear water. Then pre-| 
os the following: one part powdered | 

rax, four parts powdered alum and eight 
parts powdered or common éalt. 

Place the chemicals in a suitable recep- 
tacle and pour on boiling water until all is 
dissolved. Ctir in rye or wheat graham | 
until a thick paste is formed. Spread the 
|skin out and apply the paste thickly. 
| Fold the skin flesh side to flesh side. Place 
| it in a moderately warm place and leave it 

from five to twelve days, depending on the 
| size of the skin. After that time unfold it 

and scrape away all paste. Wash the skin 
|in water and soap and hang it up to dry. | 
| When almost dry, rub and manipulate the | 

skin Teoween your hands or over a beam | 
until it is dry and soft. 

Second Method 

Shave a bar of common yellow laundry 
soap into a bucket of hot water. Dissolve 
the soap and allow the moisture to cool. | 

Place the skin in this preparation and | 
leave it for three to six days or until you 
can squeeze water thru it which shows that 
tanning is complete. Now rinse it in| 
clear water and hang it up in a cool place 
to dry. When almost dry take it down 
and manipulate as in the first method. 

Third Method | 

This method, tho simpler than the pre- | 
ceeding two methods, is but rarely used 
and with variable success. 

Spread the skin out its full size on the 
floor and apply common salt thickly to the 
interior. Roll the skin tightly and leave 
in a dry place over night. Then scrape the 








face, rz it in doing so. Now rub in 
equal of powdered chalk and alum. 
Take the skin down and fold it tightly. 
Put it away in a warm, dry place for seven 
oreight days. It should then be washed in 
man | “ and hung up to dry. When 

treat it as in the previous 
a . It will be nice and vt and 
always retain the fur.—P. J. 


A BOY TRAPPER | 

Iam a boy eleven yearsold. Two years 
o I thought I would try trapping ard set 
alf dozen traps on our farm for skunk. 
That winter we had a turkey die. I bait- 
ed my traps with it and caught four skunks 
from the seme den, three black ones and 
two short stripe. I also cauzht another 
short stripe. All these I sold for seventeen 
dollars and seventy-three cents. This last 
hunting season I caught five skunks in 





a 


salt away and tack the skin to a flat sur-| | 





traps, fourshort stripes and onelongstripe. 
I sold the fur from these for $11.75. 

Besides these I trapped and sold twelve 
rabbits which brought me $1.47, making| 
thirty dollars and ninety-five cents. This 
with a few other dollars I had earned and 
| saved, I deposited in a savings bank at four 
percent interest.—R. H. W. 





ettigay 
ties 
To 
Becker 


Start Shipping Quick 
At Latest High Prices 
Big Market Demand Now 


Becker's latest classified highest market 
prices for furs are now ready. Reliable, de- 
Ao cae treatment and satisfaction guaran- 

eed, 

Start shipping your furs to Becker quick, 
and all the FULL CASH highest market 
price comes right back to you by return 
mall, 

No deductions, No commissions. No trans- 
portation charges! Most liberal gradings, 
We treat vou RIGHT, as more than 60,000 
trappers know. First to issue Classified 
Price Lists, which keep you fully informed. 
“re a free. 

requested, we keep your furs 
and submit valuation, te need Bay ~~ 
Rush your shipments. We have $1,000,000 to 
buy them with. Established 80 years. Let's 
get acquainted for good 


BECKER BROS. & CO. 


CHICAGO, Dept. 64, 416 N. Dearb 
NEW YORK, Dept. 64, 129 W. 29th Strece 
NEW ORLEANS, Dept, 64 200 Decatur Strest 


as 
What We ne WeDo 


A trial shipment will convince you that 
we pay the highest prices for 


FURS, HIDES, 
PELTS, etc. 


We remit you the 
< day your shipment 
is received and 


Write today for free Trapper’s Guide No. 5 catalog of 
trappers’ supplies and price list 


NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR CO. 





fee Ais 
Fur House in America”. 


WE CHARGE NO 
COMMISSION 
800,000 satishied sh 





60 








LETTERS AND COMMENT 


This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
not mecessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will py ish as 
m ay reasonable letters as our space will permit. 


~seeeneererae= 

















The prices are rising of butterand meat | 
Of all that we wear now, and all that | 
we eat, | 
We cannot escape them, wheree’er we | | 
may be, | 
But—let us rejoice that—Opinions are | 
Free! 


Martha Hart. 


Your Oct 
into an enthusiastic 
Conn 


ober number changed a Pro-German | 
American.—-Mrs. J 


That article by Mr. Secor “Sidelights of Prus- 
sianiem,”’ is worth the subse Mewes price for a 
dozen years, yes twenty.—D. 8. G., Ill 
well pleased with the magazine and 
‘love it for the enemies it has made.’ 
and stands for the right—American- 
besides being full of 

, Mont. 





We are 
especially * 
It is fearless, 
ism and Universal Liberty 
many other good things J 





I am going to surprise you this year by three 
new names with my renewal. These will take the 
place of some of the booze fighters who say “Stop 
- paper " I think your stand ir regard to the 
war just right.—Mr. W. L., Minn. 


WENT ‘HIS LIMIT 

Am sending my subscription for seven years. 
My wife suggested that I might be dead in seven 
years, but I told her 8. F. would live and continue 
its good work of fighting booze and the German 
government until we win a complete victory over 
both 

I went to my limit of financial means in helping 
the Red Cross and buying Liberty Bonds trying 
to do my bit.—W. B., N. Y. 


KNOWS BY EXPERIENCE 

Sorry you had to send order blank again but our 
house burned two weeks ago and everything like 
that burned. Had been unable to even find an 
old copy of 8. F 

Please tell your readers again what a comfort 
it is to have your insurance and know it is paid 
up. We received ours within the week for what | 
we lost, and readers who write against autos and | 
telephones surely don't know what they say 
It only required a minute for us to call help and 
only a very few more until the autos began to 
come with help.—Mrs. L. F., Ind 


MONE Y’S WORTH IN PICTURES 

rhe pictures you present on your cover page are 
timely, suggestive, inspiring, and carry one back 
to boyhood days and to past memories. I consider 
the pictures are worth price of your paper to me 
[ appreciate it and I see you meet with objectors 
who get offended at some of your articles and | 
request the discontinuance of the paper. I consider 
such narrowness of like people can well be dis- 
pensed with.—E. M., Wis 


A LOYAL EX-GERMAN 


Just finished reading your 8. F. from cover to 





cover and must say it is certainly the best farm | 
paper. I am a printer myself and worked for years | 
on German papers so I ought to know when I see | 
a& good paper 

In 1911 | changed and took up a homestead in 
northwest Nebraska, and I am very well satisfied, 


only one thing I don’t like and that is, I have t 
batch 

As I travel much in the winter time, I meet 
many people and find some Germans of the older 
generation still standing up for their Fatherland 
But take the young German men, who had to serve 
their time in the German army or navy, they don't 
want any more Germany for my part, tried 
hard enough to get away before I had to serve, but 
could not, so I served two years in an Infantry 
Regiment in East Prussia from 1905-1907 In 
spring, 1909, I came to the good United States 
of Amerwa 

Now I hope we will win this terrible war soon | 
and oust the Kaiser, so that there will be a Re 
public of Germany by 1918 M. 8., Nebr 


FROM A BOY IN KHAKI 

lo help a boy out a year ago I subscribed for 
Ss. F We were taking several other farm papers 
and did not give your paper much consideration 
for several months until one day, glancing over it, 
I noted your stand on booze, justice and right. In 
reading the bulletin page was surprised to see that 
were ordering the paper stopped because of 
their love for the Pood sss rotten whiskey and 
beer—I know my friends by experience, having 

drank barrels of the rotten stuff I suppose, myself 
This is from a man of the world, so-called, not from 
what the whiskey lovers call, a narrow-minded 
prohibitionist. The reason that, today, I am one 
of the staunchest prohibitionists in the United 
States ie this. Seven years last September I met 


some 





an old boyhood friend, the best friend I have on} 
earth; 


no brothers could think more of each other. | 


pecially the Current Cartoons. 


| your paper, as I am just t 
grade cow for some time. 


| 
ness men of neighboring towns to ta 


He had spent a small! fortune for booze—his home 
broken up, wife deserted him, his daughters turned 
from him in disgust, he was down and out and in | 
a hel) ca by booze. Remember he is a highly 
educated man; it got him— it wili get any man who 
drinks the rotten stuff. I have never drank a drop 
of any intoxicant from that day to this and never 
again but will fight it to my dying day. Let me 


note also that my friend is not a drinking man 
toms ay. No, he is bone dry and doing fine. Thank 
God, I am the cause of the change. His family is 


reunited. 

You poor wretch who takes up for booze, makin 

your home a hell and slowly killing your wife an 
children, I would like to have a personal talk with 
you. 
Your article on German barbarism is just right 
and the dutchman who orders his paper stopped | 
because of that is not a fit citizen for the United 
States and should be departed at once, myself being 
& private in the 2nd, Company of Michigan state 
troops—a volunteer—and wear the khaki it is 
needless to say I have not got dog respect for 
dutchmen who are Pro-German, pacifist, socialist 
or I. W. W., who are working hand in hand against 
the United States.—S. D. Lavely, Mich 


GOT AWAY IN TIME 

I am in full accord with your attitude toward the 
infernal war and I hope that the Allies with the 
help of America will bring the war to a successful 
conclusion in the near future. 

I was a German 16 years. I was born there and, 
by the way, Germany is not the worst place in the 
world to be born provided a person leaves there 
when he is young, so he won't get saturated with 
Kaiserism and all that it implies, and so long as 
there is such a place in the world as America to 
come te. I came to this county 60 years ago. 

I adopted Americanism and I have stuck to it 
ever since, and I think I will stick to it as long as 
I keep on living here. I hope to live long enough 
to see the war brought to a conclusion and a final 
settlement of which the Allied nations and es- 
pecially America ¥ | be proud. 

Kaiserism with e accompanying sentiment 
“Deutschland uber ‘Allies, must be put down at 
all hazards, and a lasting peace established under 
which every human being may be accorded all the 
i .- . ges to which he may be entitled. 

finn 


FROM A YOUNG STOCKMAN 
I think you are publishing & gees paper. Es- 
‘o my mind oy 
are right to the point. The Bulletin and “Inside 
Story of Booze,” also interest me very much. Your 
help to boys and girls I think is doing great work. 
I ampene am one of the youngest ——— to 
8 tm ay I have had a 
The way I would 

was to buy a heifer and veal her calves; then my 
father would keep the cow for her milk. "This year 
I bought a registered Guernsey calt. I think she 
is a good one. We had her at the fair and I got 

first prize on her.—Kenneth R. Waldron, Pa. 


DOUBTERS MADE BELIEVERS 
We have put off writing you as to the results ap- 
parent from the recent organization of a Boys’ 
and Girls’ Calf Club in this vicinity under the 
auspices and financial backing of 8. F. not because 
it was not and is not a success, but from press of 
work 
When the matter was first broached there were 
two objections raised; one that the paper would 
not put up the money and the other that the calves 
were too young to ship from Wisconsin, and if they 
were distributed to the children they would not be 
taken care of. 
When McDowell announced that he had received 
2,000 from 8. F., and authority to draw on them 
for as much more as might be needed, the first 
objection went glimmering and when the 79 calves 
selected by Mr. McDowell came rolling in, the 
delighted children and parents and business men 
had no doubt of the wisdom of your move ani of 


>| the ability of the children to take care of the 


‘ alv es 
Let us say that dairying is a new move for this 
part of the Ozarks and it is a new and to many 


out nursing, but the successful putting on their 
feet of these young and tired calves has been a 
valuable lesson to us all in this vicinity. 
The organization of this club has ~ _~ busi- 
e up the 
subject and we look for the bringing into this 
section of the Ozarks of many more calves on a 
similar plan 
The | ~ in this section have all been made 
believers and we do not hear anything but high 
praise for 8. F 


ENJOYS SOLAR PLEXUS BIOWS 

We like your plan of helping the young folks 
with a loan for a heifer, pig or chickens, ete. Our 
kiddies are too young to Took after anything, their 
ages range from one to five years of age, tho they 
take a great interest in everything 

We like your solar plexus bmeny on all subjects. 
Keep it up, and tho there may be some people so 
narrow-minded and prejudiced who give u your 
paper for that reason there are others who im- 
tnensely 
understand that you are  pavns for all that’s 
pure and right.—J. 8. D., Dak. 


GOOD USE OF VETERINARY COLUMN 

I have taken the ailments of different animals 
and their remedies from the veterinary column and 
placed them in a notebook in such shape that they 





enjoy the way you write and thoroly |} 


| read, and we appreciate the 


Dec., 1917 





| can easily be found. And I have on many occasions 
referred to them and with great success, which has 
also saved me the expense of calling a veterinary 
and I have found that subscribing to x. 8. F 
has saved me money fifty times w er.—R. C., Wis. 


FINDS MANY GOOD THINGS 
The letters in “Our Bulletin” are surely expres- 
sions of various kinds, but we are not going to stop 
the paper on account of difference of opinion. 
Your paper is one which is safe for any child to 
ood things in it. 


| ‘The children enjoy tracing the puzzle page very 


| an absurd thought that calves can be raised with- | 


much. Your paper is one that gives more than 
one side of any subject, which lots of papers seem 
| afraid to do. 

“Mother Does,” in September number was just 
fine—surely hits lots=of families pos I hope it does 
others as much good as we.—"“H. A. L.”’, Ohio. 


CAN YOU HELP HIM? ° 

Will you not call on your readers to teli us what 

they know about lures? I mean lures for all kinds 

| beasts and birds of prey, for all kinds of pests, 

ed or crawling or running as well as bearers 

bn and feathers. Lures are the key to the 

Olddunce of much trouble and the avoidance of 

much waste. My particular need is a lure for 

woodrats, one that will last and not easily or soon 
deteriorate. —R. 8., 


WOULD INCREASE DOG TAX 

I do not advocate war but we are in it and must 
get out the correct way. And as-we all know it is 
going to cost a great amount of money, hence we 
must devise ways and means to raise this money. 
As our Government is asking the people to conserve 
the food supply in the country, here is what I 
have to say on this subject. 

It is a known fact that the country is swarming 
with hundreds of thousands of worthless curs that 
are more of a menace than benefit to the people 
For this reason I would like to see a law passed 
in Congress requiring each and gray passes who 
is the owner of a , a in the Unit States on 
January Ist, 1918 to pay $2.50 tax to go into the 
war fund and make it a heavy penalty for failure 
to comely with the law. 

yn thinks that the tax is too much 
on Tet ¢ them kill the dog and Soy conserve 
the food for "the human race.—C. . 


HEW TO THE LINE 

Tnasmuch as there has been some discussion of 
the justice of your editorials on the war, I feel it 
me i duty to state my opinion thereof. 

have been a Socialist ever since I was old enough 
to cast ballot, believing in the principles of fair- 
ness and justice tween man and man. So, when 
Qermany wantonly and without a shadow of 
reason except pure desire to rob her neighboring 
states, attacked Belgium I considered that act a 
violent attack upon the very fucdamental prin- 
ciples of my political belief and therefore, I wished 
to see her wiped off the face of the eagth, which is 
my attitude at present. 

Your discussion of the crimes of this horde of 
cut-throats does you_honor in the eyes of every 
fairminded person. This is no age for ‘trimmers’ 
and one is either for these followers of Attila cr 
against them. Continue to hew to the line and let 
the chips fall where they may. Our country is 
endangered and let there e no time lost trying to 
temporize with its “trimmers” or German — 
parading under the ® guise ¢ of such.—W. L. C., 


A CHRISTMAS TMAS SUGGESTION 

Your paper is so full of valuable information for 
the farm folks of our country that I am sure it does 
not reach near enough people. Considering its 
great value, I would like to suggest that we who 
are getting so much benefit from reading it give 
subscriptions to it for Christmas presents. I 
think it would be one of the most valuable invest- 
ment we could make, in inducing the boys and 
girls to stay on the farms. When a paper comes 
to a boy or girl they will take more interest in it 
than ifit comes in father’s name, for they think it 
is their own personal property. And no farm boy 
or girl could seal. 8. F. without being inspired 
to try out some of the things it teaches, and having 
success with one, will try out others, and it will 
create in them such a love for farm life they would 
not think of leaving the farm. 

f each one of our readers would inquire of their 
neighbors and find out who takes the paper and 
then make some boy or girl in families where 8. F. 
is not included in the family mail 9 Christmas 
popeens of a subscription to the peyer, we will 

elp along the good work that our editor is doing. 
Mr. Editor please mention it to the folks and I 
think they will all be glad to do it. 

I would also like to ask asa favor to our readers 
that you print the address also where you print 
letters or instructions that have been sent in 
It takes time and expense to experiment on new 
things and it will give the readers a better idea of 
what they can do with new crops or methods of 
tarping if they knew in what part of the country 
such things have been tried out with success.— 
Mrs. J. H., Okla. 

Comment: There are a number of good reasons 
for not printing the address of the writers of letters 
and articles published in 8. F. One of the principal! 
reasons is that the promoters of all kinds of fake 
schemes can make up their mailing lists from names 
and addresses obtained in that way and we do not 
want our contributors to be pestered by any such 





crooks. When an article does not apply to condi- 
1 tions hed neral we endeavor to indicate the section 
‘to whic 





it ay he but an we should use 
greater care in t. 
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WHERE FARMERS AND MER- 
CHANTS JOIN HANDS 

A practical plan for cementing the rela- 
tions between farmer and merchant has 
been worked out at one city of about five 
thousand inhabitants located in the dairy 
district of northern Illinois. Previous 
to 1915 the merchants there had a busi- 
ness men’s association, which was built 
on the usual narrow lines of similar organ- 
izations in small cities thruout the country. 
Like many others of its kind, too, it was 
unsatisfactory and the cause of much 
bickering among its members. Finally it 
became defunct. 

A few months later some of the farther 
sighted business men of the town, realizing 
that they ought to be doing something in 
the way of an organized effort to boost the 
city, began an agitation for a different 
kind of a merchants’ organization than the 
one that had recently failed. These men 
saw that the prosperity of the town de- 
pended more upon the wealth which the 
dairymen around it produced than upon 
the obtaining of a new factory. They be- 
lieved that to increase the prosperity of 
the town it behooved them to cultivate 
closer relationships with the farmers, so as 
to make it easier for each to do business 
with the other. 

Accordingly the spring of 1915 saw the 
organization of a Commercial and Farmers 
Club. The plan of the organization was 
first presented to the farmers at a large 
banquet provided by the merchants, to 
which every farmer in the neighborhood 
tributary to the town was invited. This 
banquet, incidentally, has been made an 
annual event of the club, serving to bring 
the farmers and business men together in 
a social way and thus cultivating closer 
business relations. 

Within a year after the club was organ- 
ized it had two hundred and sixty-seven 
members, One hundred and seventy-five 
of whom were farmers. Farmer members 
pay an annual membership fee of $2, while 
the business and professional men are 
required to pay $20 each annually. Res- 
ident members pay $5 each per year. 
Part of the officers of the club are from the 
city and part from the country. 

‘he most important activity carried on 
by the club consists of the maintenance of 
rest rooms for the farmers and their fam- 
ilies. The main waiting room is large, and 
is well supplied with chairs and files of the 
leading farm papers, magazines and bulle- 
tins from the agricultural colleges. Toilets 
and two other small rooms are also pro- 
vided. A young lady attendant is kept at 
the rooms, which are open from as early as 
the stores open in the morning until as late 
at night as there are farm folks in town 
to use them. They have proven to be a 
convenience much appreciated by the 
farmers about the town, especially to their 
wives who are often obliged to wait for 
their husbands or for work that is being 
done. 

The rooms are being used more and more 
as the farmers become acquainted with 
their existence and purpose. Rarely an 
evening passes without at least one visitor 

the rooms, while on Saturdays and 
other busy trading days the rooms are 
often well filled. During the month of 
May, 1916, the attendant at the rooms 
kept a record of the number of visitors 
finding that six hundred and eighty-seven 
men, women and children had tarried 
there. As this was a month of pressing 
farm work doubtless the average monthly 
ittendance. is considerably in excess of 
hat figure. Institutes and other farm 
gatherings are also often held at these 
rooms.—F, C. 


The advertisers appearing in Successful 
Farming are honest. The only reason we 
guarantee the honesty of every advertiser 

e accept is because we want to guarantee 

ir readers that we will accept no dis- 

nest advertisements. If we are de- 
eived at any time we and not the reader 
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Columbia 


Grafonola 
and Columbia Records 


















You Will Instantly Feel at Home 
in the Columbia Salesroom 


You will find the buying of a Grafonola a most enjoyable 
experience because the Columbia dealer’s every endeavor is 
to make you know the Grafonola as intimately and as thor- 
oughly as he himself knows it. 







He will put you in possession of facts you ought to know. 
Facts about reproduction of sound. Facts that explain Columbia 
Grafonola’s purity of tone. Facts about exclusive Columbia 
tone-leaves. Facts about the wonderful degree of skill with 
which the Columbia Grafonolas are designed, built, and fin- 
ished. Any Columbia dealer feels quite sure that if you knew 
all about the Columbia Grafonola you would not permit an- 
othe: day to pass by without having one in your home. 










A convenient method for purchasing your Grafonola may 
be arranged. 






Columbia Grafonolas are 
priced at $18 to $250 
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lo & Columbia Graphophone Company 
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New York 










Your Own Cards, 
n circulars, labels, book, 
paper. $6. PRE S88, 


Larger $20. Rotary $70. Savemoney.Print 
for others, big profit. All easy, rules sent. 
Write factory for catalog presses, ty paper. 
ecards. THE PRESS CO., 0-19, Meriden, Conn, 


(Men and 

month, taking orders for 
trees and shrubbery for Spring deliv 
and offer special inducements for quic 
action. Pay weekly. Write for outfit. 


WANT TO START (00 NEW 
AGENTS Si, nd omer in 





will have to stand the loss. 
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OMEBODY on Chestnut Ridge was going to get a piano 
for Christmas. Jim Thomas brought the news one morn- 
ing, along with a currycomb, three phonograph records, 

and a suit of Sunday clothes. The merchandise had come from 

a distant mail order house; the news, from the country station 

at the foot of the Ridge, where a brauch railroad followed the 

level of Clearwater Creek. 

Jim was a willing herald, enc before he reached the Cordre 
farm, half-way between the s‘ :!.on and his own home, the intel- 
ligence had traveled, by mea: of an over-worked party line, 
to the remotest corner of the Ridge and back again. 

Martha Cordrey, with a shawl thrown over her head, was 
standing at her front gate as Jim's team plodded up, evidently 
waiting to speak to him. So the man drew rein, aimed a quid 
of tobacco across the far wheel, and called out a cheerful greet- 
ing to his neighbor. 

The woman’s kindly, middle-aged face wore an anxious look, 
“Who is it for, Jim? Who's bought a piano?” she questioned. 

“Well now! I might ha’ known the news would beat me home. 
Trust Lyddy Foster to spread a bit 0’ gossip. Did she have 
central ring the general sate same’s if it was the weather re- 
port or a house afire?” Jim’s tone was meant to be jocular, but 
the shade of annoyance which tinged his face did not esca 
Mrs. Cordrey. The man was an inveterate gossip, and she 
shrewdly guessed he was regretting that, in his haste to tell 
some one about the piano, he had given Mrs. Foster the oppor- 
tunity to proclaim the news to the rest of the neighborhood. 

“Not quite so bad as that,’”’ Martha answered with a smile; 
“but no doubt most everyone knows about it by this time. 
I’ve been called up twice to hear it. But who is it for?” she re- 
peated. “Of course, if the piano’s intended as a surprise, you 
wouldn’t want to tell everybody, but you can trust me not 
to mention it, and I’ve a special reason for wanting to know.” 

“No, you wouldn’t tell,” agreed Jim, “but the truth is, I 
don’t know. The box was pushed back against the wall and I 
couldn’t see the address. I s’pose the agent has orders not to 
tell—fact is, I know he has, for I up and asked him who Santy 
had singled out so special. He just laughed and said there was 
plenty of others would give a good bit to find out; but he reck- 
oned that between ’em, him and 8t. Nick could keep a secret. 
I asked then if it's for anybody on the Ridge, and he said, that 
while he wouldn’t go so far as to say that it’s for any of us hill 
folks, he didn’t mind telling me the box isn’t addressed to any- 
one in the valley. So there you are. I bet my bottom dollar 
it belongs up here on the Ridge. 

“T’ve tried, all the way back, to figure out who it’s for, but 
I’m not able to name the lucky lady that’s going to find a piano 
in her stocking Christmas morning. All the Ridge folks that can 
afford one, has it, all except Marshalls, and—beggin’ your par- 
don for speaking so free of your relations—I don’t think the 
daughter of such an old skinflint as Philip Marshall is likely to 
get a piano till pianos are given out as premiums with pound 
packages of coffee.” 

Martha walked slowly back to the house when Jim had driven 
on, her anxiety deepened by what he had said about Phili 
Marshall. For it was Kate Marshall, her dead sister’s child, 
who first had called up to tell about the piano, sure, with youth’s 
buoyant hopefulness, that it was a Christmas present for her. 
Kate, whose innocent longings for pretty clothes and girlish 
pleasures were repressed by the parsimony and narrow prejudice 
of an obstinate father, whose expression of her deep love for 
music was limited by the five octaves of a wheezy old cottage 
organ; and, who bore uncomplainingly the parental domineering 
which had driven her brother, Dave, to leave home at eighteen 
and make his own way in the world. And Martha, who had no 
children, and loved the motherless girl as her own daughter, was 
troubled to think of the heavy disappointment that the eager 
young heart almost certainly would have to bear. 

Kate, who was her aunt’s nearest neighbor, came in before 
Martha’s dinner dishes were put away, to talk over the delight- 
ful possibility. The wistful, too serious look which had grown 
habitual to the girl’s face since her mother’s death, three years 
before, was gone; her cheeks were delicately flushed, her brown 
eyes radiant. 


“I’ve come to stay all afternoon, Aunt Martha,” 


she an- 











nounced gayly, bringing a favorite chair from living room to 
kitchen with the air of a frequent and privileged visitor. “And 
I’m not going to help you today—I brought my work with me;’ 
and pinning a sheet of printed directions to the window curtain, 
where it would be convenient to her eye, the girl took a ball of 
cotton from a cretonne bag and began to crochet. 

“You can’t guess what I’m making,” the clear young voice 
ran on. “It’s an edge for a piano scarf—a Christmas present 
for myself, you see. And I’m sending two dollars for some new 
music—every cent I have. I must watch for the postman and 
give him the letter.” 

“Kate, child, I wouldn’t!”” Martha crossed swiftly to the girl's 
side, and drawing the brown head to her in a close embrace, 
pressed a kiss upon the white forehead. “Don’t you see, dear, 
that if you make that scarf and send for the music, how much 
worse you'll feel if the piano doesn’t come? I wish you’d try 
not to think of the piano at all; or, if you must think of it, try 
to believe it’s for some one else.” 

But Kate resolutely shook her head. “It’s mine,” she de- 
clared. “I know its’ mine. It’s a beautiful surprise that father 
has planned for me. And—and it’s come just in time.’ Here 
she hid her face in her hands and wept. 

“Oh, I’m a wicked girl, Aunt Martha,” she sobbed. “I was 

ing to do a dreadful thing. I was thinking of leaving home— 
Fike ve did. He and Louise want me to live with them, and 
I meant to do it. I was going to go away and leave my father 
alone when he’s getting old and needs me so. And now that | 
know about the piano, I feel so ashamed and repentant.” 

Martha had no words to meet this new complication. She 
was a2 woman who at all times was disinclined to meddle with 
the affairs of others; and here, she knew, was a difficult situation. 
She had known Philip Marshall thru all his penurious, close- 
fisted years; and nothing seemed to her more unlikely than his 
voluntary expenditure of several hundred dollars for what he 
considered a useless luxury. Yet the daughter’s faith in her 
father’s ultimate goodness and generosity was something the 
woman would not willingly destroy. So she soothed Kate and 
directed the conversation into another channel. 

Martha brooded for two days over the confidence that had 
been reposed in her; then, when only three days intervened until 
Christmas, she resolved that some effort must be made to avert 
the crisis which impended in the girl’s life. 

Her good-natured, easy-going husband objected when she 
took counsel with him. ‘We'd better not meddle with Philip's 
affairs,”’ he advised. ‘It wouldn’t do any good and he’d prob- 
ably get so furious that he’d forbid Kate to come here. It would 
serve him right if she’d go and live with Dave and his wife.” 

But Martha shook her head. ‘‘Kate would never be happy if 
she went away, you know she wouldn’t, Sam. She’s too conscien- 
tious. So we must try to see that she’s made happy here. 
Philip’s got to be told his duty.” 

‘Well, I'll not tell him, don’t think it.””. Sam made haste to 
declare. 

“T don’t want you to. Fl do it myself,” announced Martha. 

“You?” Sam laughed, looking down into the face of his timid 
little wife. ‘‘Why, Mattie, you'd be afraid to say ‘booh!’ to a 

oose. What “i yee do when Philip begins to growl and show 
nis teeth?” 

“He won’t growl at me; and anyway, I mean to tell him what 
I think,”” Martha averred. “I’ve always believed that there 
must be some goodness and generosity in the man, if only we 
knew how to bring it out.” 

The opportunity to speak her mind to her brother-in-law 
came that afternoon. She stopped him as he was passing on his 
way home from the village. 

“Philip,”she began, without preface, “Kate thinks you have 
bought her a piano for Christmas. Have you?” She knew the 
man too well to try to approach the subject in aroundabout way. 

“What makes her think I’ve bought one?”’ Marshall’s voice 
was suspiciously mild, but there was a glint of anger in his 
steel-blue eye. 

“Why, she’s heard, same as the rest of us, that there’s a piano 
down at the station; and, naturally, when she’s wanted one for 
so long, she thinks it’s for her.” “Well, the sooner she gets that 
fool notion out of her head, the better. I [Continued on page 6. 
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Men, Snuggle Up to This 


Bang-up Underwear— 
It’s a Downright Bargain 
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You can bet your last cent that Hanes 
Winter Weight Underwear will give 
you extra value foryour money. No @%% 
frills, no fol-de-rols—just downright My a & 
value and a heaping lot of it, too. \ 


























Hanes is form-fitting, elastic and 
comfortable. The fleecy-warm cotton is 
mighty fine protection from the cold— “ a 
and it feels mighty good, too. Pre-shrink- , 2. 
ing keeps.it true to size and shape. ae a ee 


And just read about those special 
features over there in the illustra- + 
tion. Isn’t it simply great to know essa eiaaa 
you can get this 100% fine under- Nig? outihe 
wear at popular prices? No more { / 
frill-priced underwear for the man 
who sees Hanes. It’s just the 
right price for everybody and the 
underwear everyone should wear. 


ck, prevents 
aping and 
eeps out cold 
winds, Eve 
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The Staunch Waistband 
—strongest made, com- 
fortable and thor- 














Look at Hanes at your dealer’s. If he 
hasn’t it, write us for the Hanes dealer’s 
name. You'll just wonder how in the 
world we can make such splendid under- 
wear for such an amazingly low price! 
Simply because years of specializing on 
quality winter weight underwear for 
men have taught us how. That's why we bade and guarantee its 
worth. All you’ve got to do is walk into a store and see for yourself. 


Mothers, Fathers—Get This Big Feature 


A jam-up boy’s union suit, chock-full of all the big features on the 
men’s suits. Downy-soft, warm and everlastingly fine, its value can’t 
be duplicated. You sure ought to buy this splendid underwear for your 
youngsters. See if it doesn’t put it all over anything you ever saw. 















































P.H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N.C, #27s=sm 


Warning to the Trade—Any garment offered as Hanes 
is a substitute unless it bears the “Hanes” label. oe 














WINTER FLOWER HINTS 


By J. T. TIMMONS 





WATERING HYACINTH BULBS 

Many persons water the hyacinth bulbs 
too freely as they are resting in the cellar 
making roots. During the six or eight 
weeks the roots are forming, the soil should 
be kept moderately moist, but not soaked. 
Too heavy a soaking is apt to blight the 
buds. 

Of course some cellars are dryer than 
others, possibly due to a heating system 
near by, and bulbs may need a little more 
moisture under such conditions. 

After bulbs are brought into the light 
and buds are pushing up and flowers form- 
ing, the bulbs require plenty of moisture, 
and water should be applied in moderate | 
quantity each day. The flowers are com- 
posed mainly of water, and unless the plant 
is supplied, the buds will dwarf and blight | 
at the last after all our other work to se- | 
cure a rich display of these beautiful and | 
highly fragrant winter blossoms. 

It pays to give such matters our careful 
attention, as the best results are attained 
when these little but important matters | 
are understood. 


BROWN LEAVES ON GERANIUMS | 

When the leaves on geraniums turn 
brown and are found to be dropping off 
the plants are suffering from a fungus 
disease. 

To remove the difficulty, secure some | 
powdered sulphur and powdered air- 
slacked lime, and mix equal parts. Place 
in a dust bag made of some thin material, 
and then carefully dust the foliage of the 
infested plants on both sides, and keep 
plants from the sun as long as the powder 
remains. It may assist if all brown leaves 
are gathered and burned before the) 
powder is applied. 

Also sift a little of the same powder on 
the surface of the soil about the plants, 
and work this into the soil to a depth of 
about one inch, but use care not to destroy 
the roots near the surface. 

If plants kept indoors are apparently 
suffering because of a dry atmosphere, | 
place a layer of sphagnum moss about the 
plants over the soil, and keep this damp. 

A similar treatment during very dry 
weather will aid much in causing a ge- 
ranium to remain strong and vigorous, but 
it is best not to keep the soil too wet. This 
softens the wood and will prevent the 
plant from flowering as freely as it will if 
the wood is more tough and solid. 


WINTER CARE OF HIBISCUS 

To keep hibiscus thru the winter store 
in a dry moderately warm cellar, where it 
is not too dark and with soil about the 
roots. Keep rather on the dry side; just 
enough moisture should be given to pre- 
vent the plants from drying up. 

They will keep as well as any of the hard 
wood plants such as the oleander and 
others, and while they are not growing 
they may be trimmed to any desired size 
or shape, so that they will have the desired 
proportions when starting to grow in the 
spring. 

The hibiseus should be stored in Novem- 
ber or December to have them success- 
fully pull thru the winter. 





WAY TO PROTECT PANSIES 

Pansy plants usually do best in a partly 
shaded location, and very naturally per- 
sons plant the pansy plants on the north 
side of the house. In the winter such a lo- 





cation Is certain to be very cold, and this is 
why so many pansy beds are 
during the winter. 

An easy method of providing protection 
to these plants is to lay a few posts such 


Irozen out | 
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as fence posts or pieces of scantling across 
the béd, and over these place some corn 
fodder. Do not cover with too much fod- 
der, or the plants may be smothered out. 

The coarse fodder will admit some air, 
and yet hold up the greater portion of 
snow and ice, permitting the roots to re- 
main uninjured during the winter months. 

This protection should be placed over 
the plants in December, after the earth 
has frozen somewhat. It should be re- 
moved early in the spring, and the plants 
will soon go to blooming 


HINTS ABOUT CANNA ROOTS 

Canna roots being kept in the cellar 
should not be permitted to remain on the 
floor, as this is apt to draw dampness and 
too much cold. Shelves or tops of boxes 
make a splendid place to store the canna 
roots, and if the atmosphere is dry and cool 
and the temperature cannot drop to the 
freezing point, the roots will keep well. 

One of the important factors in keepin 
canna roots over winter is to store we 
matured bulbs, as the very small or in- 
ferior ones are very soft and sappy, and 
more apt to decay or shrink into lifeless 
forms. 

Some persons leave a lot of earth cling- 
ing to the roots, and where the soil 





| is sandy this is a good idea, but if the soil | 


is a clay or a soil inclined to be sour, it is 
best to shake most of the earth from the 
roots before they are stored on the shelves. 


A FINE WINTER BEGONIA 

Those among our flower lovers who 
admire the begonia, and wish a partic- 
ularly fine sort for both winter and sum- 
mer, but particularly for winter bloom- 
ing, Should attempt to secure the Begonia 
Erfordia. 

This plant is a thrifty grower, with a 
handsome branching habit, and it is 
frequently called an ever flowering he- 
gonia, as it is continually bearing in fine 
clusters, well above the foliage, waxy 
pink flowers of a substantial and lasting 
quality which surely make the plant one 
worth growing. 

It requires a light rich soil, with a little 
3and mixed in with the other earth, and 
a slight amount of drainage material. 
These begonias do not require as much 
pot room as some other varieties. 


THE CHRISTMAS PIANO 
Continued from page 62 
haven't bought a piano and I don’t intend 
to.” Philip was a man of few words and 
there was finality in his voice. He flicked 
the lead-horse lightly with the whip and 
was about to drive on. 

“Philip, wait!” and Martha laid a de- 
taining hand on the wagon wheel. “Why 
not buy a piano for Kate? She wants it 
more than she’s ever wanted anything in 
her life, and she deserves anything in rea- 
son that she wants. There’s mighty few 
girls that could start in as young as Kate 
did and take full charge of a house. She 
saves you the price of a piano every year. 

“And if she ever is to have one, it’s time 
she’s getting it. The woman that’s been 
giving Elsie Blake music lessons will come 
out from the city for a day each week if 
she can get enough pupils to make it worth 
while. They say she’san extra good teacher; 
so this is Kate’s chance to get the right 
kind of instruction at a moderate cost.” 

“Music léssons!’’ snorted the man. 
“Why in thunder should Kate have more 
music lessons? She took two terms on the 
from Jane Pettay, didn’t she? 
I’m not going to pay for any more lessons.” 

“If ‘you'll get her a piano, I'll pay for 
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And I'm not a bit tiredI” 








For Your Wife 


Get her a THOR Electric Washing 
Machine. No more wash-day drudgery for 
her then. An average washing done in an hour. 


Electric Washing Machine 
Built and Guaranteed by 
HURLEY 
MACHINE COMPANY 


Special Motor for D>ico or other private lighting system. 


Self-cleanable— has Automatic Safety Wringer— and 
Weeden Revelving lind: (the cylinder that combines the 
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ita) $2,000,000. Absolute guarantee. 
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HURLEY MACHINE COMPANY 
Chicago, 
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You can have the above beautiful fragrant 
wers growing in your home this winter, with 
but little care and attention. Our hardy winter 
ing house bulbs are potted in waxed coated 
pots and are rooted in rich earth, fibre and ferti- 
lizer, ready to start instant growth as soon as they 
reach you. We absolutely guarantee them to 
blossom satisfactorily in any ordinary living room. 
Your choice of utiful Narcissus, Hyacinths, 
Orocus and Tulips, twe pete fer 25 centa, ten pots 
for a dollar, tpaid, and safe Sapa qaasensees 
during the coldest of weather. Order to-day and we 
will inclade a premium of five full packets Blizzard 
t Strains Garden a, one esch of Prizetaker, 
Onion, White Icicle Radish, Hanson's Head Lettuce, 
Golden Ball Turnip and Beauty Tomato. : 
Our Nurseries and Seed Farms were established 
ago and our “Blizzard Belt” 
amentals, Everbearing Straw- 
rries, Garden Seeds. etc., etc., are successfully 
growing in every state inthe Union. Order your pot- 
ted bulbs at once and ina few days you will have them 
growing and bedding is yourhome. Catal e of our 
various “Blizzard it” products and a sample copy of 
our Jittle paper, Gardner's Garden Experience, . 


THE GARDNER NURSERY CO., Box 26, Osage, lowa 


-7-Jewel Thin Model 
Watchai CowboyFob 


A beautiful, artistic model boy’s or man’s 
watch. Watch is fully guaran’ for 5 years 

—it should give good ser- 
vice for 10 to years, 
even longer. The move- 
ment in this watch is the 
same grade as y 
manufacturer in gold 
filled and solid gold cases. 
Case of solid American 
| nickel silver. 


+ Send me your name 

and address and I will 
} immediately send you 
complete descriptionand 
also tell you my easy 
plan to get a fine watch 
and fob. Write today. 


E. T. MEREDITH 
= Des Moines, lowa 








over a half _centur 
Deraine of Fruits, 
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FOR SALE--FARM 150 ACRES 


HIRTEEN room modern house, barns, horse stable 

and wagon house. Granary and poultry houses and 
tenant house. Has frontage on a 200 acre lake. Location 
50 miles from New York at Warwick, Orange County, 
N.Y. Thisfarm has been used for Dair F Poultry & ne 
Frank Holbert, 12-14 Warren St., New York, N.Y. 
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the lessons.”” Martha mentally subtracted 
the price of a music lesson from her weekly 
income from butter and eggs. She would 
manage, some way, to meet the addi- 
tional outlay. 

“It won’t be necessary,” was the gruff 
response. “YI won’t get a piano—that’s 
settled. An organ was good enough for her 
mother and it’s good enough for Kate. 
I've no patience with these new fangled 
ways of bringing up children. When you 
and me was young, we did as our parents 
said and was satisfied with what they gave 
us. 

“We wasn’t satisfied—I wasn’t; but we 
was brought up to believe that we owed 
everything to our parents and they owed 
nothing to us. Young people think for 
themselves in these days and they know 
whether they are being treated fair or not. 
You owe Kate a piano. ;_2e’s earned it.” 

“She'll get everything she’s earned some 
day, but she’ll get it in land and money; 
and by that time maybe she'll be ok 
enough to be glad that it wasn’t fooled 
away on gimcracks. Kate’s a sensible 
girl, one of the old-fashioned kind.”’ 

“Dave was a sensible boy—one of the 
salt of the earth’ — Martha dared to say 
the words which rose to her lips; “but the 
time came when he couldn’t stand your 
stinginess and your domineering ways any 
longer. Take care, Philip Marshall, that 
you're not left alone in your old age. You 
haven’t had a contented moment since 
Dave left—you won’t admit it, even to 
yourself, but it’s true. Think what it 
would be like to home today—every 





day,and Kate not there, either. She’s good | 
and dutiful, but she’s only human; and if | 
you don’t provide her with the pleasures | 
that other girls have—that every girl of | 
her age has a right to—the time may come 
when she will go out into the world and | 
earn them for herself. In some way she’s | 
a lot like Dave. I warn you not to try her 
too far.” 

A dull, angry red suffused the man’s 
grim, weather-beaten face. He seemed | 
about to speak, but anger choked his utter- | 
ances; and seizing the whip, he lashed his 
startled team into a lumbering gallop up 
the road toward home. 

Martha stood for a time, limp and weak 
at the thought of what she had done. For | 
ten years no one had ventured to mention 
Dave Marshall’s name to his fatber. | 
Would the man, furious as he was, go home | 
and storm at Kate, and tell her, in his 
blunt, brutal fashion, that he had bought | 
her no piano? And would the girl, goaded | 
into rebellion by his harshness, proceed at | 
once to carry out her abandoned plan to! 
leave home? Martha feared that her in- | 
tervention had brought about the very | 
catastrophe she had sought to avert. 

She was relieved when Kate came in as 
usual next morning. The subject of the 

iano was carefully avoided, but Martha 
Sa by the girl’s happy air of expectation | 
that Philip had kept his own counsel and | 
his daughter still believed that the myster- | 
ious Christmas piano was hers. 

It seemed cruel to let her wait until | 
Christmas morning to learn the truth, but | 
Martha could not bring herself to make 
any further move in the affair. 

The morning before Christmas Kate 
came to tell Martha that her father was 
going to Dover, the county seat, to pay his 
taxes, and that she was to accompany him 
and select a new dress for herself. She was 
sure that her father meant her to think 
that the dress was to be her Christmas 
present from him, so that he might sur- 
prise her the more completely with a piano. 
‘To Martha, the man’s promise of the dress 
was convincing proof that he was trying 
to ease his conscience by a cheap com- 
promise. 

For many years the Cordreys and Mar- 
shalls had spent Christmas together, and 
this year it was Martha’s turn to enter- 
tain. She dreaded the day for she had 
not seen Philip since she had spoken her 
Continued on page 77 
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Many home owners owe their 
happiness to Curtis Service 


__ Are you held back from owning a beautiful home for 
fear of the cost of building and furnishing it? 

* Ofcourse, no good house can be built at fire-sale prices, 
but there is a way to get absolutely the most and best 
possible for your money. Right now, farm products 
translated, through the medium of money, into buildin 
materials will go further than ever before. Build NOW! 


pi 


** The Permanent Furniture for Your Home”’ 





Get a copy of one of the Curtis home books and select your plan. The 
home shown here is selected from one—“Better Built Homes,” Vol. II— 
with homes costing $3150 or less, “Better Built Homes,” Vol. III, shows 
homes costing $3150 and up. Send the coupon for the book you want. 

Go to the Curtis dealer and get him to figure on the cost of the home 
you want. Have him show you the big Curtis catalog with its hundreds 
of designs of Cu?#i1§ Woodwork. Select standard designs, that go well 
with the style of house you want. Pay attention in particular to the 
built-in features of Cu##)§ Woodwork. 

All Culf?#i§ Woodwork, even a single door or window, is painstakingly 
designed, carefully and skilfully made. Every piece is stamped Cu#7?1S. 
Use it in your home, and you can be as justly proud of your woodwork * 
as you are of your sterling silver. 

When you have decided on just what you want, the Curtis dealer can 
help you with the detailed plans for your home. He will Maintain an 
interest in your home until you move in and find it satisfactory. 

Then, this is the way to build and furnish the best possible home for 
a certain sum of money. Will you accept this 
offer of our service and the personal service 
of your local Curtis dealer? 


The Curtis Companies, Service Bureau 
1652-1752 S. Second St., Clinton, lowa 
Man: facturing and Distributing Plants at 
Clinton, Iowa Lincoln, Neb. Minneapolis Chicago 
Wausau, Wis. Oklahoma City Detroit Topeka, Kan. 
Sioux City, Iowa Dayton, Ohio 
Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh and Washington 
The makers of CURTIS Woodwork guarantee complete satisfaction 
to its users. ‘We're not satisfied unless you are.’* 


































The Curtis Companies, Service 
Bureau, 1652-17528. Second St., 
Clinton, lowa. 


Without obligation, please send 
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Holy, and Sweet 


OW about that little nearby lass—the one with the big eyes-and thin, wistful 
face, who never owned a doll? How about the woman you sometimes see 
in her doorway or yard—old, bent and grey? Has she, think you, any to 

send her either a word or gift of love this Christmas time? And just beyond, a 


mother prays for bread! In your own home—your kitchen, it may be,—there is 


chance that someone is lonely. 


“And on Earth Peace, Good-will Toward Men!” 


Joy! Mirth! aye, let them ring! for e‘en the angels sang when Christ was born— 
our king! But spread the joy! Throw wide the portals of 














your soul, and let the Christ-Child in! 

A ten-cent doll, a word of cheer, a smile or touch of 
love, a ball or a pair of skates, a box of food that is never 
missed is but a bit to him who gives. but it is a glimpse of 
Heaven’s own hills to one whose life is empty, whose heart is 
lonely, or whose cupboard is almost bare. Anditis such giv- 
ing that returns, and will ever return to the heart of the giver 
the warmth, and gladness and peace that make of the Christ- 
mas a time that is both holy and sweet. 


—L. D. Stearns 





WE MUST USE LESS SUGAR 
T will likely be difficult to buy sugar 
for Christmas candy this year for at 
present the supply is very short. Even 
if a quantity that we don’t know about at 
present is put on the market between now 
and time to make the holiday candy it will 
not be patriotic to use it for that purpose. 
Our allies in Europe need sugar very much. 
France has oe us to send her 100,000 
tons before the end of the year; if we-do 
not the French will be entirely without 
sugar. Weare so fond of it that we feel a 
great deal ig required of us when the Food 





dishes which contain little sugar in place 
of cakes, puddings, etc? For instance use 
freely sedetoes and syrups in sweetening; 
use salads instead of desserts; use the 
canned fruits which you put up last sum- 
mer in place of cakes and puddings? 

8. Will you agree to use fresh fruits, 
raisins, dates, figs, nuts, popeorn and sim- 
ilar things for your holiday parties and re- 
duce the amount of candies made from 
cane and beet sugar? 

9. If there are five persons in your fam- 
ily will you agree to limit the sugar used 
in all cooking and served on your table in 


Administration asks us to cut down our | any form, including candy, to one pound 


daily allowance one ounce per person; that 


(two cups) a day for the remainder of 


is just two tablespoonfuls. Will we do it?| the year. This allowance will give approx- 
Housekeepers and individuals all over} imately three ounces a day per person. 


the country should carefully consider these 
questions, and apply them to their own 
conditions, in view of a possible request to 
comply with them 
If everyone will 
do this then we 
shall have enough 
sugar for our own 
use and be able 
also to send a sup- 
ply to France: 





STRANGE DOINGS 


For each member of the family over five 
add six tablespoonfuls additional, for less 
than five reduce the amount six table- 
spoonfuls for each 
person. 


ing to suffer in 
the least of ac- 
count of giving up 
sugar, in fact a 


1. How much “The war is surely changing things,”’- said poopie who have 
sugar is served on Grandma Squeers. ‘They tell een using it ex- 
your table in a Of cutting down on meat and wheat and cessively will feel 


Dec., 1917 











We are not go-| 





great majority of | 


week? 

2. What is the 
average amount 
which each person 
uses In tea or 
coffee? 


§. Does your 


other things as well. 

I don’t object to that at all, but—well, I 
can’t deny 

But what it does seem mighty queer to think 


of *‘Crustless Pie.’ *’ 
—Martha Hart 


better without it. 
Americans have 
allowed their 
fondness for sugar 
to increase to the 
point where it has 
passed extrava- 


family use sugar ONE 11 AN ns gance and has be- 


on cereals? 

1. Do you add sugar to the baby’s 
cereal or cup of milk? 

5. What kind of dessert do you serve 
most frequently? 

6. Will each member of the family who 
uses more than six tablespoonfuls of sugar 
a dav—including the amount used in cakes 
puddings, preserved fruits, etc., agree to 
reduce the amount to four tablespoonfuls? 

7. Will you for one month substitute 





come actual waste, 
The excess which is used everyday is 
rightfully considered a waste at the present 
time. Oversweetening tea, coffee and 
other beverages is a common habit and a 
waste of sugar, for often a considerable 
amount is left undissolved in the bottom of 
the cup, to be thrown away. One small 
teaspoonful of sugar or one average cube 
is sufficient to sweeten any beverage to 





the point where it improves the flavor with 


men ! 


Now comes Mayo Underwear 
knit with 10-ribs to the inch in- 
stead of 8. 10-rib knitting makes 
Mayo the only medium - priced 
underwear that’s «‘actually knit in 
the dollar way’’—the 10-rib way. 





10-rib knitting brings to Mayo 
Underwear greater comfort. Get 
into a suit of Mayo Underwear. 
Then. note that pleasant <give’’ 
to every slightest bend or twist. 
That’s 10-rib elasticity. 


mth! 





The same 10-rib knitting gives 
Mayo Underwear a cozy warmth 
that’s mighty friendly to your 
body. For it’s plain common 
sense to see that a closer-knit fabric 
is bound to be a warmer fabric. 


Get 10-rib Mayo Underwear 
before Jack Frost gets you. 


LOYIO 


WINTER UNDERWEAR 33 8508 
The only medium priced under- 
wear that’s “actually knit in the 
dollar way”. 
Men’s winter Shirts and Drawers 
Men's winter Union Suits 
Boy’s winter Union Suits 
All dealers either have or can quickly 
get for you ro-rib Mayo Underwear 


THE MAYO MILLS, Mayodan, N. C. 


POWER WASHER 


Swinging Wringer. Washes and wrings b) 
engine or motor power. Can be used by 
band. teed, 


4styles. Guaran 


FacTORY Puices $24. 





aEND 
co . 1881 
10, 2855-57 W. Madisco 


Read our ads. They are guaranteed. 
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out spoiling it with the taste of sweet. 
The natural flavor of fruits and cereals 


is lost very often because so large an| 
amount of sugar is eaten with them. A| 


smaller amount would give greater enjoy- 
ment of these foods. 

The frosting on cake requires a great 
deal of sugar which is really a waste at this 
time, particularly if the amount used in 
the cake is not lessened, as it rarely is. 
Many cakes would be just as acceptable to 
the normal palate if less sugar were used 
than the recipe states or if part of the sugar 
were replaced with molasses, corn syrup, 
honey or fruit syrups. 

Many people do not consider that candy 
is a concentrated food and in consequence 
do not include it as part of the regular 
meal. Because it is concentrated it should 
be eaten in moderation and at meal time, 
using it to replace some other sweet food 
and not to supplement an otherwise full 
meal, .Eating it between meals not only 
means a needless use of sugar but often 
means a loss of appetite for other neces- 
sary foods. ‘This is especially true with 
children. This saving of sugar is a bit of 
service for every one to perform. Chil- 
dren and young people can assist by resolv- 
ing not tousecaneand beet sugar for candy; 
to substitute molasses and syrups for their 
Christmas sweets and to find their pleas- 
ure in saving sugar for the men at thefront. 
—Edith Charlton Salisbury. 


AUNTY HOPEFUL ON CHRISTMAS 
, “*Ma’ Harriman informed me 
the other mornin’,” said Aunty 
{ Hopeful, as she picked up her 
knitting, “that she was of the 
opinion—time Christmas is added 
to the present high cost of livin’—most 
folks’ backs is goin’ to be broke and nine- 
tenths of the joy is goin’ to be taken out 
of the holidays. I says to her I could see 
she wasn’t never intended to be any sort 
of a prophet. ‘There isn’t nothin’,’ says 
I, ‘that can take the joy out of Christmas 
not even war, nor famine. Least of all 
high prices and such like. Christmas is 
always Christmas, whenever and wherever 
we meet it. If we don’t find it so it’s 
because something’s most awfully wrong 
with ourselves.’ 

“ ‘But,’ says she, ‘how’s anyone goin’ 
to afford to give presents this year when 
everything one eats and wears and uses 
has gone so high that they’re keepin’ 
company with the moon?’ 

“ ‘Christmas presents,’ says I, ‘isn’t the 
biggest part of Christmas, ’tho some folks 
has a conviction that they are. Christmas 
is a spirit born out of the good will in our 
hearts, and givin’ gifts is simply a way of 
lettin’ it be known that the spirit’s tryin’ 
to express itself. I like to know that my 
friends is thinkin’ of me and car_yin’ mein 
remembrance close to their hearts. Folks 
is too busy to let me know it every day in 
the year but when Christmas comes I'd 
feel sort of queer if I didn’t get some little 
token to show they still thought of me and 
wanted me to know it. And,’ says I, 
‘you’d feel the same way, wouldn’t you?” 
“‘T ‘spose I might, in some cases,’ she 
admitted. 

‘And you’d rather get the littlest bit 
of a present than none at all? 

“ *T ’spose I would,’ she replied, ‘but’— 

“‘ “Then don’t talk about Christmas and 
high prices in the same breath,’ says I 
‘I’m goin’ to make my presents harmonize 
with the times this year but I’m goin’ to 
make ’em just thesame. And I ’spose one 
of them ’II find its way into your stocking 
if you hang it up in the chimney corner like 
you used to when you was a girl. You'll 
inderstand why it’s nothing elaborate, 
but if you'll be careful when you take off 
the wrappin’ you'll find just as much good 
will along with it as you ever did in times 
of peace. High prices isn’t goin’ to keep 
me from lettin’ my friends know that I’m 
still thinkin’ of ’em with the best of good 
wishes for their happiness’.’’—Orin 
Crooker. 
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Victrola XVII, $265 
Victrola X ViL, electric, $325 
Mahogany of oak 
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a Victrola in your home 
this Christmas? 


To hear the world’s best music is a pleasure 
every one enjoys, and the artists who entertain 
you on the Victrola are the artists every one 
wants to hear. The world’s greatest artists— 
and they make records for the Victrola exclusively. 

Caruso, Alda, Calvé, Culp, de Gogorza, De 
Luca, Farrar, Gadski, Galli-Curci, Gluck, Hempel, 
Homer, Journet, Martinelli, McCormack, Meiba, 
Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetra- 
zzini, and other famous singers of the opera and 
concert stage. Elman, Kreisler, Paderewski, 
Powell, Zimbalist, and other noted instrumen- 
talists. Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Conway’s 
Band, Victor Herbert’s Orchestra, and other bands 
and orchestras of world-wide renown. Harry 
Lauder. Nora Bayes, Raymond Hitchcock, and 
a host of other favorite entertainers. 

TA ph hy Bt fe 


various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. Write to us for the 
handsome illustrated Victor catalogs, and name and address of nearest Victor 


deale:. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Pvistsele” te toe iagesened ‘Trade-mare of the Victe Taiking Machine Company destgnating 
products of thie Company only, Warning: the use of the werd Vietrele upon or tr the pro~ 
bmotien or asic of any other talking Machine or Phonograph products le misleading end Ulegahl 


Victor 
Supremacy 
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I'll Show You 
How You Can 
Easily Make 
$25 per Week 
At Home 


Now fs jost the time 
—start this easy wor 
at home in your spare 
time. 1 will tell you how 
you can make your time 






W.B. STARK 
who will help you start 
@ money-making 
business. 


No Experience 

let me send you 
some samples of the 
work you can do on a 
Newcomb Loom, The 
more you need the 











SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
| SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE'S | 
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E may think we are too poor for 
much Christmas giving but warm 




















can share. 

Small pine cones sprinkled with a weak 
solution of alum, dried and strung with 
dark thread, make pretty Christmas dec- 
orations for tree or room, for they will | 
sparkle as tho covered with frost. | 





money the more I can 
most profitabse—bhow you 


and will help you to get 
started to making it. 
can engage in a delight- 


ful and fascinating occupation in your 
own home, that — ss. interfere with your 
other duties and assure you big profit | 
sromise that you'll be interested. I say, and 
{ know that every word I say ia true, that you 
can make more money and it more 
easity by weaving on a Newcomb Automatic 
Loom than at any other kind of home employ- 
ment. My 20 years’ experience with others and 
their letters prove what you can do. The 


Newcomb Automatic Loom 


is made especially for home workers. A simple 
movement of the hand is all it requires of the 



















operator. No treading—no stooping—no shuttle 
Growing No experience Is necessary, You 
will be delighted with the ease with which you 


can make the finest and most durable carpets, 
rugs, mats, draperies of every kind, and even 
beautiful portieres, cheni!le curtains, hammocks. 

Bear in mind also, that ne cash outlay for 
supplies is required. Old carpets, sacks, cast- 
off clothing and rags all furnish material for the 
loom. You can be sure when you own a Neweomb, 
that you will have more than enough work to 
keep you busy. Many of our customers make 
from 325 to $0 a week. You can do thewise. 

Do not negiect this opportunity. Write me 
teday for my free catalog, “Weaving Wis- 
dom,” which tells all about our looms and 
the extremely reasonable prices on which 
you can obtain one of them. 


W. B. STARK, Secretary 


NEWCOMB LOOM CO, 
17 Taytor St. Davenport, lowa 


Read What This Woman Does: 
**Made over 11,000 yards of carpet 
on my loom in spare time the 
three years,’’ writes Mrs. E. 
Taggart, West Plains, Mo. “I 
never weave a day that. I don’t 
make 20 yards 1 do my own 
housework 





mellow, white light you can sew 
or read by hours at a time with 
ease and comfort. 


American 
Portable Lamp 


Sold on an Ironclad Guaranty 
Carry itanywhere. No wick 
no chimney to wash— 
cleans automatically. 
Costs less than a cent an 
evening. Ask dealer or 
write for large circular. 
American Gas Machine Co. AQ 
733 Clark Street Ai 
. A} 
at Lea, Minn. Nj 
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To try in your home 30 days free no matter where you live, 
Snow your friends, send it back at our expense if you do not 
want to keepit. Mullion members of families enjoying the 

“ corn forts jand pleasures of 


perfect bakers and heaters, beau- 
tifully finished, gmooth latest 
design, guaranteed for years. 
Write for our big free book show- 
ing photographs, describing large 
assortment_of ajzes and designs 
of | and Gast , Cooks, Soft 
and Hard Coal Heaters, to select trom 
‘ xplaining our free trial. Send posta) 
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HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
155 State St., Marion, 


AGENTS $60 WEEKLY 


obinsen Folding Rath Tub. Big seller. 
osts little, no plumbing, little water. 
Weight 15 pounds, folds into small roll 
wre | length bathe, far potas ee 
nm tube. (uaranteecc years. 
easily made. Write for = tub oi 











Boblason Cabinet Mfg. Co. 4775 Factories Bidg. . Toledo 
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Mix a teaspoon of baking powder with | 
the flour with which fruit for a cake is 
dredged, to help prevent its sinking. 

Help the children to learn early that it 
is more blessed to give than to receive. 

Don’t forget to keep an open vessel of 
water in the living rooms. On the stove, 
where evaporation will be rapid, is the 
best place. Dry, hot air is bad for the 
general health and the open door to colds, 

Sweeping the carpet the wrong way of 
the grain not only wear? the carpet, but 
also sweeps the dust in. 

While hot, wipe the greasy frying pan 
out with paper, then set aside to wash. 

The giving that brings the most happi- 
ness is the giving that expects no return. 

A few minutes before serving the oat- 
meal, if you will stir in a cupful of rich 
miik you will find the cereal greatly im- 
proved. 

When grinding bread into crumbs hold 
a fruit jar (or tie a paper sack) over the 
outlet of the grinder so there will be no 
scattering of crumbs. 

A Christmas gift should never need an 
apology. It is the spirit back of it that 
gives it value and an insignificant gift 
becomes precious if given with love and a 
smile. 

If you are making silk buttonholes use 
linen for the “stay” thread and take fresh 
silk for each buttonhole. 

If you give a fancily made gift, its valve 
will be enhanced if a dainty tissue pattern 
of it is attached. 

Don’t be annoyed by the cork of the 
glue or mucilage bottle stickinz. Make it 
clean and dry then grease it or, better, 
dip in melted paraffin or tallow. 

To keep the hair brush clean without 


hearts always find something they | sis 





softening the bristles, dip up and down in a 
basin of tepid water to which a little am- 
| monia or borax has been added, then rinse 
in cold water. 
You are out of touch with the Christmas 
spirit if you even secretly compare your 
gifts with those received by your friends. 
Turn your jelly roll out on a cloth wrung 
from cold water and use the cloth to help 


instead of granulated sugar, is used. 
The best way to reduce mending is to 
guard against it, and one way is to use 
more silk thread in our sewing. Cotton, | 
being more brittle, cannot stand the strain 
that silk can without causing a rip, and is 
much more easily rotted by being wet. 
The value of Christmas gifts is not meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. Erase not only 
the price marks, but also their memory. 
Can’t you make at least one little child 
happy who would otherwise find no jey in 
our Holiday season? 
| Do you like suet pudding? When the 
| flour is measured out take out two heaping 
tablespoonfuls, substitute the same 
amount of bread crumbs, and see how 
much lighter the result will be. 
Especially at Christmas time, being 
| human rather than being “good” is what 
counts. 
| If dampened a little, ashes may be re- 





moved from stove or fireplace without 
causing dust. 

| Would you enjoy Christmas? Learn of 
| the children—laugh and play and enjoy 
| living, as they do.—Mrs. F. A. Nisewanger 








| roll. The cake will not break if light brown |" 
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YEAR TO PAY 
No Money In Advance 


splendid 6-piece bed outiit sent wi any 

it for 30 days a : 

cide to keep it, make it small in 60 days and 
, return it at 


take & year to pay If not 
‘ 30 daye and wil 
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Order 

direct from 

ad 

tn 60 day payments of $248 sack. 


ta poe Rook eee, mroreaneivorpars, ose, fon 
pay. * Paes Bas perinine you gape god a rea 2 
The Hartman Co. 


4010 LaSalle 


Sanitary and Odorless on ten days 


FREE TRIAL 


i —- Prevents flies, filth and 

- > os epeneuse. Ly 

‘or old, young or invalids. 
Preserves health, 

Costs 1 Cent a Week 
to per Person. 
Place in any room, hal! or 

. No trouble Sotastall, 
odorless. 
of users, 


doctors, san- 


ODORLESS 


Help to meet the big demand for Hosiery 
- for us and your Home trade. 


or gas. poubles your 
Delights sor user. 
f Not Satisfactory 
xe! 
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BURNERS make old kerosene 
pores gives brillant white hy f Bota e “> 
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Points op 
tiquett 


Note—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space will per- 
mit. Address your letters to Editorial Department. 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, and, be sure 
and sign your mame. Unsigned questidms will not be 
wnewered. No names will be planes. Those de- 
siring personal answer must enclose a 3-cent stamp. 


A Tennessee reader asks: “When a 
gentleman calls on a lady should she meet 
him at the door and take his hat and coat, 
and when he starts home should she go to 
the door with him?” 

Unless there is a sérvant in the house 
whose business it is to attend the door, a 
young lady may meet her caller at the 
door, or if it is inconvenient for her to 
answer the ring, she may ask some other 
member of the family to admit her friend 
and ask him to remove his «raps and 
seated. If your brother or father answers 
the door, they may help the young man to 
dispose of his wraps; otherwise merely 
designate where the coat and hat may be 

laced and allow him to dispose of them 
fimeelf . When your caller leaves, you 
may accompany him to the door and bid 
him good night. 

An Ohio subscriber writes: ‘There is a 
boy in our community, who seems to be 
much attached to me. I do not care for 
him. What shall I tell him, so not to make 
him angry, but so he will not bother me 
with invitations.” 

About the only way you can let him 
know that you do not care for his com- 
pany, is to consistently refuse any invita- 
tions or courtesies that he may wish to 
bestow upon you. This should be done 
kindly and politely, so that you may retain 
his good will, even tho you do not care for 
his attentions. 

A New York reader asks: “How should 
guests be seated at the table?” 

An effort should be made to arrange the 
seating so that men and women alternate 
around the table. If possible the host and 
hostess should sit facing each other at 
opposite ends of the table. At a formal 
dinner party, the hostess advises each man, 
either personally or by card, which lady he 
is to take in to dinner. Then there is no 
confusion when dinner is announced, since 
those persons who go into the dining room 
together sit side by side, the lady to the 
right of her partner. 

An Iowa subscriber asks: ‘How should 
an orange be eaten at the table?” 

Halved oranges are frequently served 
and eaten with spoons especially designed 
for removing the pulp neatly from the 
skin. If whole oranges are passed, they 
may be cut into four pieces, the skin and 
seeds removed, and the quarters again 
divided once or twice to form suitable 
mouthfuls.—Bertha Averille. 


THREE GIFTS FOR THE HOUSE- 
KEEPER 

Many women now use weights instead 
of pins to hold the pattern on the material 
when cutting out garments. They are 
less bother. A set of about an inch 
square filled with small shot are ideal for 
the purpose, and may be made at almost 
no expense for a Christmas remembrance. 

A kitchen calendar and memorandum 
pad will delight any housekeeper. Use a 
piece of stiff cardboard about eight inches 
by ten, covering it with a piece of blue and 
white oilcloth or checked gingham or 
cretonne. Glue or tack two small paper 
pads near the top, side by side, and below 
tneza place a calendar large enough to, be 
seen across the room. Fasten a pencil and 
a hanger to the top and the giftis complete. 

A child can make a crocheted twine 
holder. Simpiy crochet around and 
around in simple chain stitch, or double 
stitch, using ordinary twine in white or 
colors, taking an extra stitch new and 
then to allow for expansion. Finish with 
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When son and daughter 
leave the shelter of home 
and go to the city, one 
matchless memento will 
make them think of home 
every hour of the day— 


maton || fate 


“* The Watch of Railroad Accuracy”’ 


A Hamilton watch is the golden 
tie that binds thousands of young 
men and women closer to mem- 
ories of home and family. A 
Hamilton helps you live accu- 


2 rately up tothe exacting schedules 

fl of either modern farm life or city 

j life. Hamilton is the last word in 

e p modem watch perfection. Su- 

, reme accuracy clothed in r- 

t | Uf Vj ing bent 32 fine models to 
f iff choose trom. 





Write Today for “The Timekeeper”’ 


( ae st 








G movements to fit your present watch- 
‘ case, $14 ($15.25 in Canada) and up. 


e 
\ Pi HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
Dept. 47 Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

















2 
in a box 
25¢ | | 























GLUET T, PEABODY & CO NC. Manans U 5A 


\RROW | 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


Fine soft texture handkerchiefs that have 


| been carefully laundered. 
CLUETT, PEABODY & Co., Inc. Makers af Arrow Collars 


























The advertisements in Successful Farming represent years 
of work and study and a vast amount of knowledge accumulated 





drawstring. 


by experts in their various lines. It will pay you .o study them. 
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TIPS TO RED CROSS WORKERS| 


By HARRIETTE 


HERE are 
quite a few 
wrinkles in 
the matter of knit- 
ting the different 
articles so strongly 
desired by the Red 
Cross Society just 
at present, which a 
knitter of long 
standing can pass 
on to the beginner 
to the latter’s great 
advantage. 
Firstly, in all 
knitting be most 
particular never to 


WHITBURN PAUL 


there? And yet a 
ginners at knit- 


lowed the direc- 
tions with the re- 
sult that numbers 
of necks had to be 
enlarged at head- 
quarters, which was 
not only very incon- 
venient, but a 
wicked waste of 
time. Therefore 
when casting on and 


make sure there is 





split a stitch. You 
cannot be too care- 
ful about this. If 


you happen to split one or two and do/| 


not notice it at the time, when you do see 
it drop the offending stitch off your needle 
at once, even if you have to let it run 
‘way down” to get at it. Picking up a 
dropped stitch is simple enough if you go 
about it the right way, tho I have seen 
beginners make a very awkward attempt 
at it the first few times. Let me tell you 
that, old knitter as I am, I always keep a 
bone crochet hook in my knitting bag, 


and then if I oe accidentally to drop | 


a stitch, or if I discover a split one and 
have to drop a stitch purposely to get at 
it, I get out that bone crochet hook and 
pick up the erring one as simply as A. B. C. 
with the hook, just the common chain 
stitch which everybody can do. This is 
exceedingly simple and very quick, and 
has the advantage that when a stitch is| 
dropped in the “purl” all one has to do is 
to turn the other side of the work and 
pick up the stitch with the hook in the 
same way, because, as I am sure you know, | 
a purl stitch on the right side of the work | 
is a plain stitch on the wrong. 
Beware of the Split Stitch 
I want to lay particular emphasis on 
this matter of the split stitch, because the 
whole sweater or other garment is no 
stronger than that one split stitch. When 
the wearer pulls the sweater on the split 
stitch is the one that feels the extra strain, 
which its delicate constitution makes it 
peculiarly unfitted for, poor thing! And 
that is whee the garment will go to pieces 
first. We, who know men, understand 
that they are not nearly as gentle with 
their garments as they might be with ad- | 
vantage to both clothes and wearer; and | 
one can only suppose, in war times the poor 
men willhave less time and thought to give 
to their clothing than usual. A split stitch 
means a quickly broken one. A-broken 
stitch runs and means the speedy ruin of 
the whole article, so that the soldier or 
salor loses the sturdy garment he is en- 
titled to expect, the good wool is wasted, 
and, the worst of all, the valuable time it 
took to knit that sweater is just thrown 
away. ‘Therefore forgive me won’t you, | 
if | rub it in; beware before everything | 
else of the split stitch and its wicked ways. 
Like a great many Europeans I have 
knitted, from my childhood up, and yet 
therc were one or two things I was obliged 
to find out for myself the first time I 
knitted a sweater for the Red Cross. 
True, the directions were meant to be 
ample, but really they were decidedly on 
the ‘‘skimpy”’ side especially for the begin- 
ner. ‘Take the matter of the neck for in- 
stance. If I had merely followed the print- 
ed directions no man on earth could have 
forced his head thru the place where his 
head is supposed to go. I had to allow 
several more rows of knitting on the shoul- 
der pieces, and did so in fact till I found it 
large enough for a good sized head to go 
thru without a struggle. Now there is very 
little point to a sweater a man cannot push 





room enough, make 
it too large rather 
than too small, cast off loosely, very loose- 
ly, but at the same time not so loosely that 
a man will catch his fingers in the loops of 
the stitches and be in difficulties of that 
gort every time he tries to wear it. A 
garmen* that is a nuisance to put on is apt 
to lose its usefulness at a very early stage 
of its career. Therefore I repeat cast off 
loosely, but be moderate in your looseness. 
When crocheting round the neck and 
sleeve holes be careful not to draw the 
sweater in too much, take care rather not 
to contract it at all. Leave the wearer 
ample room, better too much room than 
too little, and these men will probably 
wash their own woolen garments when 
necessary, and they ar sure to shrink. 
Personally when knitting them, I like to 
leave a little room for this shrinking. 
A Bodkin vs. the Darning Needle 
When joining up the sides of the sweater 
be careful to catch up the whole stitch 
every time, the entire whole worsted, so as 
not to split the stitches. A split stitch 
here is particularly unfortunate because 
the join is where the hardest pull comes; 
with split stitches the elasticity is lost, a 
whole thread will give way and stretch 
where a part of a thread cannot, it is easily 
broken and readily worn, it has only half 
the endurance of its whole brethern. In 
connection with the joins, be very careful 
indeed to do them good and strong, make 
them practically unbreakable. If a join- 
ing stitch on the side gives way the whole 
seam will soon come apart. I have always 
found this joining is t and easiest ac- 
complished with a bodkin, not with a darn- 





ting, simply fol-| 
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off for the neck} 


his head thru, is| 
great many ladies, | 
re 
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| 4% What greater | 
| ¥ gift than good\ 
{ / health could you | 


“af give anyone for 
Christmas? 


Af Good teeth are) 
ij necessary to © 
/. good health. 
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RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 





A perfect cleanser 
for the teeth — 
pleasant to the taste 
and refreshing to 
the whole mouth. 


Colgate’s is the right 
sort of a Christmas 
present—sure to 
please because 
everyone needs it. 
Sold Everywhere 


—or a trial tube 
sent for 6 cents. 


Colgate & Co., Dept. 87 
199 Fulton Street, New York 





ing needle, which one is generally instruct- | 
ed to use. A bodkin being blunt pushes 
its way thru a hole between whole threads 
and does not split stitches. In making the 








famous “Kitchener Toe” in socks, [ always - 


use the bodkin in preference to the darning 
needle, for the same reason, tho in the 
printed ‘instructions for this toe a dereing 
needle is the implement given for use. 
common ordinary bodkin is rather old 
fashioned, but, to my great surprise, I was 
able to get a packet of these exceedingly 
useful little implements for five cents at the 
nearest dime store. Try them, you cannot 
fail to rejoice over the difference they will 
make both to you and the men who are 
the fortunate recipients of the fruits of 
your efforts. 


FOR THE CHRISTMAS TABLE 

If you want to please the children on 
Christmas day here is a good idea which 
will only requirea few momentstocarry out. 

Buy a box of plain vanilla wafers and 
some (bulk) animal crackers. Ice each | 
wafer with a quickly-made icing, tinted 
pink if desired, and while the icing is still 
soft stand an animal on each wafer. These 
are quite effective. The vanilla wafers 
need not be entirely covered with icin 
but only enough used to stick the sala 
cracker to the wafer, if preferred.— 
A. M. H. 





styles, gives prices and tells bow to order. A postal brings it. 
OVERLAND SHOE 


. Ss 
HOME SUPPLY CO., 


Save Half Your Shoe Money 


Se 30008 Wear Overland Aluminum Shees 
eights They last twice as! ie 
Gtollim. leather, robber on werberied 
boots and shoes. 


Water-Proof, Rust- 
Proof, Rot-Procof 
Bestieather uppers. Thick felt 
insoles. No metai touches you. 
Warm, comfortable easy to walk 
in. Keepf eet in good condition 
and prevent sickness. Best by 
test f or all workin any weather. 
MONEY BACK if shoes do not 
Write for FREE catalog which shows 













pure white light from (kerosene) coa! 
oil. i gas 0: electr icity 
——4 COST ONLY 1 CENT FOR 6 HOURS 

in each locality t 


MPR et 
Bests 
advantage of our ial Offer 
fone Fees to try. Write 
. AGENTS WANTED. 
73 Bome Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 












ARRY A. SMITH 


Ld 
323-231 N. Sth Ave., Chicago, Illinois 












HOME NURSING 
‘*The Red Cross 


yoing to be one of the pupils,” announced 
Helen at the breakfast table. 

“What's the use?” 
helped himself to another graham pancake, 
to fill the empty place in his stomach that 

raved the accustomed bacon. Then he 
went on without waiting for a. answer. 
No one does their own nursing nowadays, 
f they can find the necessary dollars to 
hire a professional.” 

“But professional nurses are going to 

e scarce and the dollars also, if this war 
keeps on, and besides a little knowledge of 
how to care for the sick is a great help in 
any home. I believe many lives could be 
saved if every woman knew how to take a 
fever test, give an enema properly or 
even bathe a sick baby in just the right 

iy,” replied Helen. 

“TI thought you knew how to do all those 
things.” 

‘Yes, but not scientifically, because I 
had no training in nursing, not even the 
isual kind that comes from practice. 
Mother did all that seemed to be necessary 

t home, and you and Billy boy persist in 
being so well that I fail to get much ex- 
perience with marriage.” 


“You might practice on the neighbors; | 


some of them are ill most of the time.” 
‘You cannot weaken my determination 
by suggesting neighborhood nursing for 
that is exactly what the government wants 
us to be ready to do. You see so many 
\urses are going to Europe that the women 
who stay at home must learn how to take 
better care of their own families and lend 
a helping hand to others, when necessary. 
Come Billy boy and kiss daddy good-bye 
before he goes to work.” 
Helen washed the dishes and swept the 
floor with her mind on her plan to learn 
home nursing, so when cousin 


over the idea that it was no trouble to add 
another name to the class list. 

“]T shall be glad to take the course,” 
said Mary, “but there are some things I 
need to know right now. Can you tell me 
how to give my baby an enema? He is 
fretful and feverish and the doctor advised 
an enema, but I don’t even know the prop- 
er proportions for a salt solution.” 

“For fear I may tell you wrong,” 

nswered Helen, “let’s look it up in the 
Children’s Bureau Pamphlet ‘Infants 
Care.’ Here it is: for a baby six months 
old or over, use a pint of warm water 
95 degrees) in which a tes nful of 
ommon salt has been dissolved, and half 
s much or less for younger babies, or if 
constipation is severe, two tablespoonfuls 
of warm olive oil may be used instead of 
the solution. Of course, you must sterilize 
the syringe (I like the little rubber ones 
the best) by boiling it before using. Be 
sure to oil the nozzle well and insert gently 
nd release the water slowly, or it will be 
painful. If you will press a towel to the 
pening of the bowel after removing the 
zzle, the water will be retained until you 
ice him on the chamber—but take the 
imphlet home with you, it is all told very 
nply and you will find something about 
taking @ temperature on page seventy- 
even. 


Don'ts 
Don’t give enemas too often. 


EASY LESSONS Il 


Chapter is arranging for 
a class in ‘Home Nurs- 
ing’ and I certainly am 


asked John as he 


Mary | 
dropped in to chat, she was so enthusiastic ' 








Among the remarkable events 
| of this war no fact stands out more 
| startlingly than the tragic sacrifice 
| of Russia’s unequipped jers. 
| The army has been victimized 
| by intrigue and treachery. Guns 
| were sent to the front without am- 
munition and ammunition without 
guns. Supplies were provided that 
when unpacked proved to be rub- 
bish. Left stranded by communi- 
cations that broke down underslight 

ressure the brave Russian troops 
hurled themselves again and again 


against foes perfectly prepared. 
From the very verge of 
| doggedly fell back fighting 
oa stones and clubs a iron 
Seg ie in 
No thought can be more abhor- 
rent to Americans than that of our 
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The Fate of the Unprepared 


boys ruthlessly slaughtered because 
of lack of equipment or support 
which it is the first business of us 
at home to supply, 


Our Government, never before 
so powerful, is working prodi- 
giously in the preparation of armies 
and means of warfare. Throughout 
the nation there is a unity of pure 

se that is piling on the altar of 
iberty every personal ambition and 
corporate gain. 


y: 
shops of every industry are labori 
day and night to supply the dasus 


war. 


The Bell System is co-operating 
to mobilize production, transporta- 
tion and communication, and is 
using its every energy to speed 
Amenican def ™ 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE_AND TELEGRAPH ‘COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 


One Policy One System 


Universal Service 











the shot—an exclusive Daisy feature. 
genuine bleck walnut, highly polished. Shoots with great force and 


accuracy. 





\ fever thermometer should be used 
telligently. Don’t neglect to learn its 
oper use. y | 
If you have access to a home nursing 
iss join it, it will pay by returns.— Mrs. 
lary T. Watts. | 
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This rifle is absolutely guaranteed. 
needed, they will be furnished without charge by the manufacturer. 
This is positive proof of the high quality of thie rifle. 


1000 Shot Daisy Air Rifle, Magazine Repeater, lever ac- 
tion. Shooting barrel provided with patented shot retainer 
that enables the user to shoot downward without losing 
Turned stock of 


If any repairs are 


WRITE ME TODAY for complete description of this. splendid air rifle and for details of my 
we coy pen by which you can easily get one of these best quality air rifles in just a few hours. 


OW while you have the matter in mind. 


dandy plan for giving you the rifle. 


I know you will be delighted with my 


E. T. Meredith, 11 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
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HERE!” exclaimed Carlotta, gazing proudly at her 

handiwork, “‘If these cards don’t warm the cockles of their 

hearts, I don’t know what will.” “They're lovely, dear,” 
her mother agreed, as she wiped her hands on her apron and took 
one up gingerly. “I like the idea of using a sprig of the old ever- 
green on them; it just suits that white gilt-edged card, and be- 
sides, it'll make everyone think of Hillside Farm right off. 
‘Peace on Earth, Good will to Men!’ It’s a Christmas quota- 
tion sure enough, but—it doesn’t sound much like war-time, 
does it?” 

“I don’t want it to, Mother. We all realize, as we never have 
before, that ‘Peace on Earth, Good will to Men’ is the most 
precious gift we could have. So why not send it out as a Chirst- 
mas wish? This is a war-time Christmas, but it’s going to be a 
happy one.” “I don’t know what Aunt Clara and the others’Il 
think about not having any. presents 
tho,”’ her Mother went on in a troubled 
voice. “I’ve always’’— 

‘Why! Mother, there will be presents 
for the children, And then, just think, 
we're sending out these cunning cards 
and Uncle John is going to get some o 
our lovely, dee-licious honey—lI’ll 
write a jingle to go with it, telling him 
how Hoover suggests the use of honey 
to save sugar. Aunt Clara and the 
boys will have a sack of our fine black 
walnuts, and I'll shell a big package of 
our good popeorn for Cousin Leman - 
Why! Mother, I can’t think of any nicer 
presents. Besides, honey and nuts and 
corn are all ‘according to Hoover.’ 
So are our good apples. This year we'll 
encourage everybody who spends 
Christmas Day at Hillside Farm to eat 
popcorn and apples instead of much 
eandy. And, Mother, I’m planning to 
make the best fruit paste for the chil- 
dren that you ever tasted.” 

“Perhaps we could put some in the 
Christmas box we're going to send Jim 
and Ed at the training-camp. That is, 
if it'll keep. I don’t think it'll do to 
yut anything in the box that won’t 
edly because they do say that the 
Christmas boxes may be delayed.” 

“I’ve thought of that. We'll make 
the boys a perfectly delicious fruit 
cake, and besides, we'll put in some of the fruit- 
paste, each piece wrapped separately in waxed 
paper. My walnut brittle will keep, too, and so will 
my butter-scotch.”’ 

“We might send some oatmeal cookies. 

“They'd be just the thing, Mother, because they 
don’t take much white flour. Of course, if anybody 
deserves to have white flour and sugar and butter, 
it’s certainly Uncle Sam’s soldiers, but even for 
them, we'll be as saving as we can. Nobody knows how long 
this war will last, and it’s the patriotic duty of every one in the 
country, even those whose cellars are full of food, not to waste 
so much asa tablespoonful. And we’re going to have a delicious 
Christmas dinner, and a happy Christmas day at that!” 

Carlotta’s Christmas Recipes. (Level Measurements) 

Norwegin Prune Pudding (Twelve portions)—1 Ib. prunes, 
216 c. water, 2 c. sugar, 1 tbsp. lemon juice, 24 c. cornstarch 
2 c. water, 1 c. nut meats cut fine, 44 tsp. salt, 4 tsp. ground 
cinnamon. Wash prunes thoroly and add the water. Soak for 
eight hours. Cook slowly over a moderate fire for twenty-five 
minutes. Add the sugar and lemon juice. Mix the corn starch 
with one-half cup of water. When well blended, add the rest 
of the water (a cup and a half) and add this to the cooked 
mixture. Add the nuts, salt and cinnamon. Cook in a double 
boiler for ten minutes, or until very stiff. Beat vigorously for 
one minute. Pour into serving dishes and when very cold, 
serve with sweetened, whipped cream. 

Sand Tarts—(These are delicious). 44 ce. butter, 1 c. sugar, 
l egg, 134 c. flour, 2 tsp. baking-powder, % c. nut meats cut 
fine, 44 tsp. cinnamon, 2 tbsp. sugar, 1 egg white. 
Cream the butter, add the sugar, and when well 
mixed, add the egg well beaten. Mix the flour and 
baking powder and add to the first mixture. Roll 
out to one-fourth of an inch in thickness on a floured 
board. Cut with a doughnut cutter. Beat the egg 
white and spread on top of the tarts. Mix the nuts, 
sugar and cinnamon, and sprinkle on top of the egg 
white. Place on a well buttered and floured baking 


Mashed Potatoes 
Cranberry Jelly 


Norwegian Pudding 


Sand Tarts 
Popcorn Balls 


” 


THE WAY THE HOME FOLKS 


A Wartime Christmas 





THE CHRISTMAS DINNER 
Roast Turkey 


Stuffed Onions 
Whole Wheat Bread 


Coffee 





CHRISTMAS EVENING LUNCH 
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HOOVER 


sheet or cookie pan, and bake ten minutes in a modera: 
oven. 

Popcorn Balls (Fifteen)—3 qts. of freshly popped corn, 2 ts) 
salt, 34 ec. light brown sugar, %4 c. granulated sugar, 44 c. m: 
lasses, 14 c. water, 2 tbsp. butter, 1 tbsp. vinegar, 14 tsp. sod 

Mix the brown sugar, white sugar, molasses, water, butte: 
and vinegar. Cook until it inzdens and “clicks” when a little i- 
dropped in a glass of cold water. Add the soda and mix we! 
Sprinkle the corn with the salt and then add the candy, using 
a fork for mixing. Allow to stand for one minute. Form into 
balls four inches in diameter. Popcorn balls are best when fresh 

Black Walnut Brittle—3 c. sugar, 1 c. black walnut meats, 
1 tsp. vanilla. 

Place the sugar in an iron frying-pan over the fire. Cook 
stirring constantly with a wooden spoon until it has melte:! 
and become a thick syrup, light brown 
in color. When entirely melted, add 
the walnuts and vanilla; Pour into « 
buttered tin pan, spreading even): 
with a knife. As soon as possible mark 
off into squares and when cool enoug!: 
to handle, cut with moistened scissors. 
This candy will keep indefinitely. 

Fruit Cake (This cake will keep in- 
definitely and is just the thing to put 
in a soldier’s box)—2 ec. brown sugar, 
1 c. butter, 6 eggs, 1 c. raisins, 1 c. cur- 
rants, 1 c. nut meats cut fine, 1 ec. 
chopped dates, c. citron,  c. 
candied orange peel, 1% tsp. salt, 3 c 
flour, 1 tsp. soda, 1 tsp. baking powder, 
1% tsp. nutmeg, 14% tsp. powdered 
cloves, 2 tsp. cinnamon, 2 tbsp. lemon 
juice,~}¢ ¢. cherry juice or any fruit 
Juice. 

Cream the butter, add the sugar and 
continue creaming. Add the egys well 


Giblet Gravy 


Celery beaten, the raisins, currants, nuts, 
Butter dates, citron, orange peel, salt, flour, 
Whipped Cream soda, baking powder, nutmeg, cloves, 


cinnamon, lemon and fruit juice. When 
. thoroly mixed pour into two loaf-cake 
— prepa with waxed paper. 

ake one hour in a moderately slow 
oven. 

Fruit Paste—}4 lb. dried apricots, 
\4 Ib. prunes, 1 c. raisins, 2 c. water, 
44 c. canned cherries, sugar to equal! 
the weight of the cherries, 44 c. nut meats, 1 tsp. 
lemon extract. 

Wash the apricots, prunes and raisins. Add the 
water and allow to soak for twelve hours. Cook 
very slowly for thirty minutes. Press thru a sieve, 
being careful that all the pulp thru. Add the 
cherries and an equal weight of sugar. Cook care- 
fully and slowly over a moderate fire until the mix- 
ture is very thick. Remove. 

Butter Scotch—3 c. ight brown sugar, 4 tbsp. vinegar, }4 c. 
water, 4 tbsp. butter, 14 tsp. vanilla. 

Mix the sugar, vinegar and water. Cook over a moderate 
fire, stirring frequently. Remove from the fire when a small 
portion, tested in a glass of water, hardens and clicks against 
the side of the glass. Add the butter and vanilla. Pour into 
well-buttered pans and when almost cool, mark into squares 
with a knife. When it has hardened slightly, cut with moistened 
scissors. 

Stuffed Onions—8 large onions, 2 c. of chopped cooked ham, 
2 egg yolks, cream, milk, and seasoning. Wash the onions and 
remove their outer covering. Pour boiling water over them 
and allow them to cook gently for eight minutes. Remove the 


Cider 
Black Walnut Brittle 


centers carefully, leaving enough outer layers to give a good 
firm ease. Chop six of these centers and mix with them the 
two cups of chopped ham, add seasoning to taste. Moisten 


this mixture with cream and the beaten yolks of the eggs 
Refill the onions with the stuffing, place them in a casserole or 
baking pan just large enough to hold them, put a piece of butter 
on top of each, pour a little milk about them and bake covered 
for twenty minutes. At the end of that time un- 
cover, sprinkle with buttered bread crumbs then 
bake ten minutes longer. 

Giblet Gravy—Stew gizzard, liver, and heart of th« 
fowl in a little water: When tender, strain an: 
mix water with the liquid from the roast fow 
Thicken with browned flour, season, then ad 
chopped giblets.—Helen Cowles LeCron and 
Louise Bennett Weaver. 
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While a mighty national army is being mobilized 
for National Service at government cantonments, the 
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5 further proves its everywhere-acknowledged worth. It represents the mobil- 
iS ized thought and experience of America’s foremost washing machine builders 
( and, with its city-home counterpart, the “Maytag Electric” has answered 
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the call to greater helpfulness in the present crisis with its consequent demand 
for conservation of labor. That same degree of “matter o’ fact” usefulness 
and definite economy which has already influenced the purchase judg- 
ment of a quarter million users should prompt your preference for a Maytag. 


i 





The Maytag Laundry Manual There is a Maytag 
FREE lightens your laundry troubles. Standard Washer of every type 
Your request on a post card brings you a —hand, power-driven, electric—all built to 
copy without obligation. the enviable Maytag standard. o 


| 
| 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY — Dept. 216 — NEWTON, IOWA 


DEALERS—The Maytag proposition is an unusual merchandising opportunity. Write! 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


How to Order Patterns ¥7\¢, tin Full Bee yt ~F- to give Correct Premiui 
and address your letter or to Patt Pattern Dept Successful Farming, Des M Moines. Ta. at ret eg -¥ tam 


number and size wanted, as 8 cannot be 
tern 


of 10-cen: 5-oen 
Premium Offer gunk sien ter cocuring = 397 = aon ar Sepwal ok 


y) to Lan mye} Farming 


; or any two l0ct. or 15-cent patterns for a 4-year subscription at $1.00. 








Catalog Notice‘ 


Patterns, a concise and comprehensive article on dressmaki 
needle (illustrating 30 of the various, simple stitches), all valuable 


Send 10 cents in silver or stamps f or our Up-to-date Fall - Winter 
Catalogue, containing 550 designs of Ladies’, Misses and Children's 

», also some points for the 
ta to the home dressmaker. 






























































2263—-A Unique and Stylish Model. Navy 
blue serge would be fine for this, with trimming of 
braid or buttons. The pattern is cut in three sizes 
16, 18, and 20 years. Size 18 requires 544 yards of 
44 inch material. Price 10 cents. 

2265—-A Pretty Dress for Mother’s Girl. The 
pattern is cut in four sizes: 2,3,4 and 5 years. Size 
4 requires 2°4 yards of 36 inch material. Price 
10 cents 

Waist 2266—Skirt 2267—-A Good Business 
Dress. The waist pattern 2266 is cut in seven sizes 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure 
Size 36 requires 344 yards of 36 inch material. The 
skirt pattern 2267 is cut im seven sizes: 22, 24, 26 
28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist measure, and will 
require 344 yards of 44 inch material for a 24 inch 


size T 0 separate patterns; 10 cents for each 
pattern 
2273—A Dainty Set for Dolly. Here is a nice 
ye-piece” dress with a amart sailor collar and 


stylish pockets, a petticoat and combination under- 
garment, so that dolly may be dressed both up-to- 
date and comfortably. The pattern, which includes 
ull styles illustrated, is cut in six sizes for dolls, 16, 
18, 20, 22, 24 and 26 inches in length. The dress 
requires 144 yard of 27 inch material, the petticoat 

s yard, and the combination 54 yard, for an 18 
inch doll. Price 10 cents. 


2274—A Serviceable School Dress. The pat- 
tern is cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10, and 12 vears 
Size 10 requires 3% yar ds of 44 inch material 


Price 10 cents 








2272—A Smart Frock. This will make a food 
school dress in plaid or checked suiting. The pat- 
tern is cut in four sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 
10 requires 4144 yards of 36 inch material. Price 
10 cents. 

2276—A Smart Style for the Young Miss. 
The pattern is cut in three sizes: 12, 14 and 16 
years. Size 14 will require 444 yards of 36 inch 
material. Price 10 cents. 

2279—An Easily Made Apron. The pattern is 
cut in four sizes: small, 32-34; medium, 36-38; 
large, 40-42; and extra large, 44-46 inches bust 
measure. Size medium will require 244 yards of 
36 inch material. Price 10 cents. 

2281—-A Neat House Dress. The model here 
portrayed has reversible fronts, good lines, ample 
fullness, and may be made with the sleeve in wrist 
or elbow le ngth. The pattern is cut in seven sizes: 
+4, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure 
Size 38 requires 644 yards of 44 inch material. 
Price 10 cents. 

Waist 2283—Skirt 2282—A Stylish -ostume. 
The waist pattern 2283 is cut in seven sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. The skirt 
2282 is cut in seven sizes: 22, 24, 36, 28, 30, 32 
and 34 inches waist measure. To make this costume 
in a medium size will require 8 yards of 44 inch ma- 
terial. Two separate patterns; 10 cents for each 
pattern. 

2290—A Unique and Attractive Style. The 
pattern is cut in seven sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
and 46 inches bust measure. Size 38 requires 6 
yards of 36 inch material. Price 10 cents. 
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2288—A Charming Negligee. The pattern is 
cut in four sizes: small, 52-34; medium, 36-38; large, 
40-42; and extra large, 44-46 inches bust measure. 
Size medium requires 744 yards of 36 inch material. 
Price 10 cents. 

2292—An Attractive Top Garment. This 
model is good for cheviot, broadcloth, velour, 
vieuna, zibeline, double-faced cloakings, corduroy, 
velvet and pile fabrics, like plush or chinchilla. 
The coat may be finished without the cape, and 
the cape may be worn separately, the coat collar 
serving a3 a a: ae the cape. Fh he pattern is cut 
in four sizes: 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. Size 10 requires 
54% yards of 44 inch material. Price 10 cents. ; 

2295—A Smart Suit for Boys. This style is 
good for serge, cheviot, flannel, velvet, corearoy, 
and for wash fabrics, like linen, galatea, drill and 
khaki. The pattern is cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10.and 
12 years. Size 10 requires 344 yards of 44 inch 
material. Price 10 cents. 

2300—An Attractive Set of Toy Animals. 
These models make fine toys for little children 
made of flannel, plush, toweling, etderdown or 
flannelet they are of course soft and unbreakabl: 
The set includes a sheep, dog and pig t wi 
require 44 yard of flannel for the sheep, 94 yard for 
the dog, and % yard for the p Price 10 cents 

2302—A Dressy Frock. Pic design in serge 
with white pique, or faille for the collar trimming, 
will make a smart dress for school or general wea! 
The pattern is cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10, and 12 
mig Size 10 requires 4%4 yards of 36inch material 

rice 10 cents. 
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FASHIONED HOSE 


are better stockings—they fit snugly 
at the anklewithout binding the calf 
—and thefoot is assmooth as velvet. 





Without a seam anywhere they are 
positively knit-to-shape from toe to 
top. The smoothnessgives real com- 
fort—the knit-in shape, a trim fit. 
Made in Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized and 
Art Silk. Ask your dealer. 


sent free on request. 


BURSON KNITTING COMPANY 
712 Second Street 


























. (Twill Cloth) 
Uncle Sam’s Boys and Girls 
both wear garments of 


IRONCLAD KHAKI 


the patriotic economy cloth. 
dyed—can’t fade = 
wears like leather. 


Be sure the Ironclad ‘‘ : 
is sewed in every khaki work shirt, 
pants and overalls you buy. 


Garments On Sale By Dealers— 


Write for free samples of Ironclad Khaki 

Cloth and Miss Ironclad Khaki Cloth to 

FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manufacturers of Cloth Only 


123 Market Place BALTIMORE, MD. 

















substantial tools and 
more combined at 


ecmaat 
Worker 


vise, up to4 yp inch sow: pipe 
wheel 5 thehes x <1 inch, 
Complete 
With it iy can es 
etc., 


SIKIN ONE=: 








vise up to 136 inch pipe: two 


. ice when chipusens, arrives. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
Dept. K, 12 St. & Central Ave., 
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DECEMBER MUSICAL OFFERINGS 

As many families will be separated for 
the first time this holiday season, new 
music will do much to cheer them and also 
the boys in camp. If you don’t play or 
sing, order and send it to someone who 
does. 

We will enclose a 1918 catalog of music 
with all orders received this month. 

Following is the list of the July music 
coupon, which expires December thirty- 
first. Send in your order with this month's 
coupon. 

Vocal: Story of Old Glory, 30 cents. 
Liberty, 10 cents. For Dixie and Uncle 
Sam, 10 cents. Take Me Back to My Own 
Little Home Sweet Home, 5 cents. Rocked 
in the Cradle of the Deep, 5 cents. 

Instrumental: Ruby, (July), 25 cents. 
Salute the Flag, 10 cents. Fourth of July, 
10 cents. Edelweiss Glide Wa tz, 5 cents. 
Little Fairy Schottische, 5 cents. 

Vocal 


That’s a Mother's Liberty Loan, by Gas- 
kill. (c-e). This song tells of the greatest 
loan of all, our American young men, and 
toe much cannot be written in praise of 
the mothers, who so willingly loan them 
for the “Freedom of the World.” Written 
in march time, easy to sing. 

Hurrah for Good Old Santa Claus, by 
Sawyer. (d-e). A suitable song for the 


children to sing at holiday entertainments. 
Silent Night, Holy Night, by Gruber. 
(e-e), and O Verdant Pine, (d-e). A Ger- 


man Folk Song, to the melody of which 
we sing Maryland, my Maryland. These 
two songs are published together and are 
well known Christmas songs, which seem 
to belong to all holiday celebrations, either 
in the church or the home. 

I Think of Home and Mother, When 
It’s Christmas Time, by Daniels. (e-e). 
We are -~ this song again by request, 

rticularl oy appropriate for this year. 

ery tun 

Carmena Wali Song, by Wilson. (d-f). 
A bright waltz song written in the lively 
style with Spanish swing to it. 

Instrumental 

Turquoise, (December) by Barrett, 
Grade 3. A bright yet stately minuet, 
expressing the jolly times of yore, with 
St. Nicholas —e the dance. 

Christmas Bells, by Hudson, Grade 4. 
A reverie bringing in the chime of the 
bells, rolled chords and grace notes. A 


splendid piano 2. 
Claus ry Vokoun, Grade 3. A 


Santa 
bright nem 4 two-step, good rhythm 
for school marching. 


Dream of the Sheperdess, by Labizky, 


Grade 4. An unusually sweet melody. A 
great favorite by all who hear it. 
La Czarine, by Ganne, Grade 4. A 


bright mazurka, sometimes called the 
Russian mazurka, as it contains a strain of 
the Russian national Hymn. 





DECEMBER MUSIC COUPON 
(This coupon expires May 3lst, 1918.) 
Vocal 
That’s a Mother’s Liberty Loan, 10 cents. 
Hurrah for Good Old Santa Claus, 10 cents. 
Silent Night, Holy Night) 
10 cents. 
O Verdant Pine ) 
I Think of Home and Mother When It’s Christ- 
mas Time, 10 cents. 
Carmena, 5 cents. 
Instrumenfal 


Turquoise, (December), 25 cents. 
Christmas Bella, 10 cents. 

Santa Claus March, 10 cents. 
Dream of the Sheperdess, 5 cents. 
La c zarine Mazurka, 5 cents. 





Mark X after as many pic ces as you care to 








pay for. Write name and address plainly. 
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Exhibit to Your Door 


Mail a postal for our new book 
showing full line of Kalamazoo 
products. Get wholesale prices 
—learn how hundreds of ete’ 


sands have saved money 
Kalamazoo Direct to Le 






















Bw .Cevreviitewsue 
Direct to Yo 


GUARANTEE Government prices on 
eduction and iron do not af- 
Against R fect cf contract which the 


IN PRICES ills had before prices 


ernment. As these co agentes are a much higher 
rices, and will take the output of the larger milla 
‘or many months we do ~ RT ility for 
lower prices on stoves and furnaces we 
now quote. But if by any chance should we be 
able to reduce our prices before July Ist, 1918, 
to refund the difference between 








esa eon Write today. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., 5 











Corn Meal Muffin 4 


A Delicious, Addition to Your Mena 
Corn meal ~YL your menus, is 
economical and = ite ts use = con- 
onze the supply of wheat and other 
Corn muffins can be bak easily and 
quickly in the 


“Wear-Ever” 


Aluminum Muffin Pan 


This recipe produces delicious crusty, 
brown mufine—1 pt. corn meal, * pt. ‘floor 9 
tablespoons su , 2 teaspoons orem der, 
teaspoon salt, egg. Mix "vent 
soften with milk and bake in ear-Ever’ m4 
Pans. Baked in a ‘*Wear- Ever” Shallow Cake 
Pan, this recipe mak t corn pone also. 
*"Wear-Ever”’ Pans save you meenee | Deenaes 
they require less fuel and no grease—cannot rust, 
out-lastseveral ordinary Wonlls aealiyheptelena. 


Replace utensils that wear ext 
with utensils that ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ 









py 


*30¢ 





—— a a om 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 

New Kensington, Pa. Dept. Led ter you live in 
Canada) No’ rn Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto,Ont. 








Send prepaid, i-qt. * *Wear-Ever’’ Ste 
Enel is 30c in stampe-—to be refunded 1? not 
satisfied. Offer good until December 20, 1917, only. 
a Address........... 















































TYP EWRITERS 


$10 and All makes. Save $25 to 

on rebuilt att the factory by the “Se 
own “You Process." Sold for 

low cash—t 1 or rented. 

Rental applies purchase price 

Write for I details and guarantee 

Free trial. 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. 























Dept. 437, Chicago 
Pare-bred Chickens, 
Ducks, Geese, Tur- 


keys. 62 BR REEDS, ».: 9 ised, vinsnoun, beau- 


tiful. Fowls, eggs, pay FH at low prices. 
Amertea’s Pioneer Praltry Farm; 24 years exp. 
Large fine Annual Puultry Book & Catalog Free 
F.A.Neubert, Box 610, Mankato, Minn. 















Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 
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The Jar of 


Musterole on 
the Bath-Room 


Shelf 


When little Susie had 
the croup;when Johnny 
got his feet wet and 
caught cold; when 
father sprained his 
knee; when granny’s 
rheumatism bothered 
her—that jar of Muster- 
ole was right there to 
give relief, 


Musterole is a_ clean, 
white ointment made with 
oil of mustard and other 
home simples. It pene- 
trates down to where the 
one estion causes the ache 

ecold. And the heat 


which it generates usually 
carries off the congestion to- 
gether with the cold or sprain or 
rheumatism. Yet its heat isa non- 
blistering heat. Musterole even 
feels cool a few moments after 
you have applied it. And the ease 
usually comes immediately while 
you are rubbing on Musterole over 
the place. Keep your jar of Muster- 
ole on the bath-room shelf—handy. 


Many doctors and nurses recom- 
mend Musterole. 30c¢ and 60c jars— 
$2.50 hospital size, 

The hs Co., ~— Ohio 


KOSTER 


ail + 
“LL NO Blisters 
ato: vs PAL. Opp 
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THE USEFUL EGG BEATER 
“Use a Dover beater for speed, a wire 
| whisk for enclosing air, and a turbine beat- 
er to prevent splashing,” is an egg beater 
| rule worth remembering. 
| These three important kinds of beaters, 
none of which costs more than a few cents, 





ought to be in every kitchen equipment, 
then used to the best advantage. 

“For speed.” Let’s see! when we want) 
| the whole egg beaten together, or when we 
| want the yolks alone beaten until thick, 

is for prod ts or sponge cake, use the Dov- 
jer beater. Use it also to save time in 
beating cake batter, ot see if you do not 
have @ finer-grained cake in less time than 
in the old tiresome way of using a spoon. 
Just blend the in ients of the cake, 
without bothering to cream the butter 





and sugar or beating eggs, then use a good 
| Dov tan oct on the batter. 

| When making bread sponge, nothing| 
| will mor? thoroly mix the tiny yeast plants | 
thruout the whole panful, thus ow, tian | 
|their best opportunity to grow, t 
Dover beater. 

Small Dover beaters that fit into a cup 
and are extreme!y useful for beating one 
egg, which is often aii that is needed in 
many recipes, are on the market now. 
They are aes used in making salad dress- | 
in 

oF or enclosing air,” that is, when whip-_ 
ping cream or beating egg whites, “use | 
your whiskers,’ as one home economics | 
teacher told her class of girls. 

The turbine egg beater deserves to be! 
better known. It has a sort of wheel that 
turns horizontally down near the bottom 
| of the pan, thus preventing splashing out 
|of the material being beaten. It has in-| 

'numerable uses. It takes the lumpiness | 
|out of, or prevents lumpiness in gravies, 
| cornstarch puddings, such cereals as gra- 
| ham mush or cornmeal mush, white sauce, 
lor fillings for lemon pie. It beats eggs, 
| cream, and salad dressings, or almost any | 
|food desired when the pan is small and} 
other beaters would splatter. 
| When mz aking cocoa or chocolate, beat 
‘it a minute or two with a turbine beater 
just before serving. This “mulling” 
process will prevent settling, and meeie a 
fos amy surface. 

The wide awake cook, who takes 
pride in her handy utensils, will fin ot = 
uses for her egg beaters besides these given. 








)ndoor Closet 


30,000 SOLD—FIFTH YEAR 
ore Comfortable, 


<< 
os Healthful, Convenient 


Eliminates the out- house, 


en ~~" and 1, 
which are breeding 1g places 


for > Have @ warm, 
sanitary, odo srless toilet right 
in your house. No ing ¢ = 
in cold weather. 
invalids. Endo by State 
Boards of Heal 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 


Put It Anywhere In The House 
The germs are killed by a chemical process In 
water in the container. Empty once @ month. 
No more trouble to empty than ashes. Closet eab- 
solutely guaranteed. Guarantee on file in the 
office o ot this pub lication. Ask for catalog and price 
ROWE SANITARY ro. CO. 40512 6m $T., DETROIT, 
Ask about the Ro-San Washstand—-Hot and | 

Running Water Without Piumbing 


anywhere as alamp. Weather For 
house, barn, garage, camp and around the 
farm. Write for new Sree 
opportunity to farmers, ctechmen and 
Agents make bi 
Write tonight for new 1918 - 
pe ACORN BRASS MFG. CO. 152 F actery Bidg.. Chieege 








MEN of IDEAS 


Inventions” 





and inventive ability snoula | {rom the middle with flapping corners, 
write for new“ ‘List of Needed 
“Patent Buy- 
ers’’ and: ‘How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” 
Advice FREE RANDOUPE & CO:! about the nails each night. 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 32, Washington, D.C. 


She learns to use the right tool for the 
right purpose.—C. 8. 


A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 
For those who are tired of Christmas | 
trees and Christmas “hunts,” or when trees’ 
- not available—try the Christmas bar- 


| A barrel may be beautifully decorated 
to look like a snow bank. Completely 
cover it with cotton, then scatter tinsel 
over the surface to represent glistening 
snow, COV ering the lid separately. Place | 
it in an un corner, banking more cot- 
ton around it. Small evergreen branches, | 
holly or mistletoe if available will add to 
the ‘decorative effect. 
The work is done several days before | 
Christmas and is then ready for the famil 
to slip in their gifts, wr: upped and crf 
Santa Claus distributes the gifts on Christ- 
mas morning, reading each name as he 
removes the gift from the barrel. This is 
much less work than a. tree and is more 
ily removed after the fun is over.— 


| 


| Frayed sheet corners will be avoided if 
| the ends of the sheets are folded together 
| and pinned on the line instead of hanging 


If there is a tendency to hangnails, rub 
a little vaseline or cold cream in the cuticle 





1918 IMPERIAL RANGE 
fam ~y SES 


Ree 
30 DAYS’ FREE HOME TEST 


PAY US NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 
abd ras sat fhe Fisk. 


"aenars PRICES —WE PAY FREIGHT 
TO YOUR HOME TOWN 
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~ 200 Farm Homes 


At Guaranteed Costs. No 


Increase your farm value by bu 
Pp -~ soy prices remain mes, i, 
—everything fitted—sav time 
lumber waste. Not Ready-cut sity 


sryernere. Save where, Save S0to Ka 


nine Shows 20 proven 


SELL Al AKRON LIGHTING SYSTEMS 


Simple dependable, durable. pio. Hips inpestpet, 


‘Tight hich is rest- 

bri ’ stead wi res' 

Tight, clear tof ~ le — 
ia Agents. P 


antee of Sanitary conditions. 
‘ABOLISH ovTDoOR, CLOSET 
ome he wk or ay 


2SouvoRT CHEMICAL CLOSET 00. 
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THE CHRISTMAS PIANO 
Continued from page 65 
mind to him; and she feared that he 
might be so angry with her that he would 

refuse to come. 

She was up before daylight Christmas 
morning, getting a hasty breakfast, when 
he came in, evidently on a hurried errand. 
His hard, grim, look had given way to one 
of embarrassment and diffidence. 

“Where’s Sam?” he questioned. 

‘At the barn, milking,” replied Martha. 

He’ll be in any minute, tho. Better sit | 
here by the fire till he comes.” 

But Philip ignored the proffered chair. 
He cleared his throat nervously several 
times; then, “I bought Kate a piano, 
yesterday,” he announced, “and I want 
Sam to come up, right away, and help put 
it in. She doesn’t know about it yet. I 
had them deliver it late last night and set 
t on the front porch. 

“I’ve been thinking over what you said 
to me the other day, Marthy. I—it ain’t | 
easy for me to admit it when I’m in the | 
wrong—I guess you know that; but I'll 
let my actions speak for themselves here- 
after. Kate may begin those music lessons 
as soon as she likes; and any time you 
think she needs anything or wants any- 
thing specially, I'll take it as a favor if 
you'll let me know. 

“And I’m going to ask another favor. 
Would you and Sam mind bringing the 
turkey and your other Christmas fixings 
up to our house and cooking the dinner | 
there? I know it’s our turn to come here, 
but—well, I called Dave up yesterday, | 
over long distance, and he’s coming home | 
for Christmas—he and his wife and the 
baby. Kate doesn’t know about it— 
we're going to surprise her.” 

Martha, pleased and excited as a child 
over the happy turn of affairs, was packing 
the materials for the Christmas dinner 
into baskets when Jim Thomas came to the 
door with a plate of Christmas cakes which 
his wife had sent. 

“Say,” he began, scarcely waiting to 
exchange greetings; ‘I’ve just been in to 
see Kate Marshall’s piano, and if it ain’t 
the finest instrument in the township, I 
miss my guess. What do you s’pose has 
happened to cause such a change of heart 
in Philip?” 

Martha had no wish to discuss the mat- 
ter with Jim, so she sought to change the 
subject. “Kate’s piano came from Dover”’ 
she said, ‘‘so the one at the station must 
be for somebody else. Have you found out 


whose it is?”’ 

“Shucks!”” exclaimed Jim, grinning 
sheepishly. ‘“’Twasn’t a piano at all. 
That was just a little joke the agenéplayed 
on us. He wanted to put an addition to 
his chicken coop and had no lumber handy, 
so he sent for an empty piano box. Going 
to make his hens a Christmas present of a 
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Durable-DURHAM Fleece-lined 
Hosiery Pleases Everybody 


Fleece-lined hosiery, to be comfortable, must be 
heavy. That’s why mother always buys Durable- 
DURHAM Fieece-lined Hosiery for everybody in the 
family. It has the substantial — to protect in the 
coldest weather, the fleece is soit and silky and the 
cost is but 25 cents a pair. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Is Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


Not only is Durable-DURHAM made in fleece-lined, but also for 
all occasions and all seasons. It always gives better wear, feels 
better and looks better. That’s because of the strongly reinforced 
heels, soles and toes; the full-length legs ; the wide elastic top that 
can’t be pulled off or torn by garters; the smooth, seamless 
and even feet and toes; the correctly marked sizes, and the 
way the famous Durham dyes are fast—colors will not fade or 
turn green from wearing or washing; quality is uniform through- 
out. Durable-DuRHAM Hosiery is made in all weights for all 
seasons of the year and sells for 15, 19, 25 and 35c. 

Ask your dealer to show you our women’s 35c and men’s 25 
silk-mercerized hosiery with the patented anti-run stitch, 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 























= I s’pose—or a sleepin’-porch, 


” 
may ye. 


TO THOSE IN CHARGE OF LITTLE | 
CHILDREN 

\ series of articles on the care and train- | 
ng of small boys and girls at home is being 
issued weekly by the United States Bureau 
of Educatica. They deal with such topics 
is understanding children, outdoor and 
indoor games and occupations, playmates, | 
plays and toys, books, stories, pictures, | 
music and pets. 

The authors of the series are mothers 
vho were formerly kindergarten teachers 
nd therefore well qualified both from 
training and experience to write on this 
inportant subject. 

If you care to receive the articles as 
issued, please send name and address with 
equest to be put on the mailing list for 
Mothers’ Articles, to the Kindergarten 
Division of the United States Bureau of 
Education, Washington D. C. 


When shipping a glass-covered picture | 
or a mirror, if narrow strips of paper are | 
pasted diagonally across they will break 
the vibrations and prevent cracking. 





RIFLES GIVEN FOR A FAVOR 





Boys can have lots of sport in fall and winter, out in the woods, hunting and trapping, 
if they each have one of our guaranteed Hamilton Hunting Rifles. 

This rifle has a specially built up steel jacket. Barrel is bronzed, and rifled with greatest 
of care. Rifle is beautifully Snished and is a powerful and accurate shooter. 


Write for Easy Plan. Send No Money 


We have already given away thousands of rifles. Every boy is pleased. Many say the 
rifle is as accurate and reliable as those which cost considerably more. 

A rifle can be easily earned by doing a little pleasant work for me during spare time. 
Write me a letter or post card asking for complete description of rifle and full information in 


regard to my plan. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Pub., 


20 SUCCESS 


pULDING. Des Moines, Ia. 
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SENT FREE! US? OUT 


Whiter-Brighter Than Gas or Electric, 4t “4 the Cost 


WE SEND PREPAID, NO MONEY DOWN, 10 NIGHTS’ FREE 
TRIAL. See it, try it, test it in any way you want in your own home, 
alongside any other light. Then if you feel like parting with it send it 
back at our expense. The trial costs you.nothing. We take all the risk. 

U. S. GOVERNMENT report shows mantle oil light more than 3 times as effi- 
cient as ordinary lamp. The ae is whiter and brighter than gas or electric, 
at \ the cost. Pays for itself in a few months in oil saved. No smoke, no 
dirt, noodor. Uses common wick and is lighted sameas ordinarylamp, Simple 
and safe, cannot explode. in guaranteed for 5 years. Only mantle 
light witn telescoping tube; full details in complete illustrated catalog—tt’s FREE. , 

. Five out of six buy the Daylite the minute 
necessary. Sells itself. No capital required. We cupply 
territory. .Men with rigs or autos are making $6. to 





AGENTS WANTED. No money—no ex 
they see it. Wanted in every home. No talking 
stock, all necessary equi nt protect 
$15.00 every day, month after month. 

WRITE NOW FOR LAMP—FREE for ten nights’ trial. Tell us if you have a rig or auto, whether you 
can work spare time or steady, your age, occupation, what territory you want and when you can start. 


DAYLITE COMPANY, 335 Daylite Bidg., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 


Easy, Inexpensive Gifts for Girls to Give 


ANY of us who are not 
especially clever with 
our fingers neverthe- 

less do enjoy fussing over 
little remembrances that are 
« * too complicated. 

Most anyone can make 
sachets and they are always 
acceptable. Rainbow sachets 
are made of bits of differ- 
ently colored ribbon or satin 
cut heart-shape and very tiny, then strung 
on ribbon and bunched. Another novel 
arrangement consists of square sachets of 
white satin, tacked here and there with 
thread and scorched slightly with a hot 
iron to simulate crackers. Pack them in a 
pretty box and label them “‘a box of sweet 
wafers’’, using paints, and, if you have the 
ability, add a few sprigs of the flowers from 
which the perfume was made. 

Large sachet pads for the bureau draw- 
ers are quickly made of folds of cheeseclot h 
of a color to match the room, and a layer 
of cotton sprinkled with sachet powder or 
orris root. Leave it open at the side in 
order that the powder may be renewed 
when necessary. 

A tray to help keep the dresser drawer | 


tidy is made of two cigar boxes nailed | 


together, side by side, and given several 
coats of white enamel. Before fastening 
them together insert a small, shaped piece 
of wood between them for a handle. It 
requires but little more deftness to make a 
cretonne covered fence of cardboard to 
mark divisions in the drawer. ‘The cor- 
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Bake a NONE SUCH 


WAR PIE 
ter, or a dignified monogram 


might be drawn with gold ey Has No Top Crust— 


paint. These are designed to 
slip on the corners of the 
leaves of a book to mark one’s 
place. 

Then there’s a set of lin- 
gerie bows or roséttes that 


It saves where it is needed, and 
you don’t lose in goodness with 
are easy tomake. Puta ac 


NONE SUCH 
safety pin on the back of eac | } 4k 4 
and pin six of them to a card. ‘ 3 
| A muff hanger is the latest wardrobe acces- MIN( E ME 
sory, and a good way to make one is by| : Jad 


using a stiff wire bent at each end to admit | “Like Mother Used To Make” 
ike Mother ° 


| & loop of ribbon for hanging it on a hook. | 
| Cover the wire with ribbon shirred on. . . 
| Leave a little space in one of the loopsto| Sve half the flour, shortening, 
“= ribbon out when removing the | labor, expense. Appetizing and 
— wholesome. Try a pie crust 
with Whole Wheat or Rye 
Flour. Very healthful. 





A quick way to make a sewing bag is by | 
sewing a broad strip of ribbon to the top of 
half of one of those straw or matting sew- | 
ing envelopes for sale in all the shops and 
‘en cent counters. It gives a firm base to | 
the bag and to make the gift more striking, | 


stencil a design on the straw to match the | you save And 
color of the ribbon used. Run a draw-| when you help 
string thru the top.—May Belle Brooks. | you serve the U. S. 
a i ta iy NONE SUCH Food Ad- 
War Pie ministration 
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ners may be sewed together or glued. 

A case for packing collars and cuffs will 
be appreciated by the friend who travels 
Cover two flat pieces of cardboard with 
cretonne, sew ribbon or tape ties to each 
side, and that’s all there is to that 

To make a handkerchief powder puff, 
select any pretty handkerchief and stitch a 
small circle of linen over the center, mak- 
ing a double row of stitches to form a cas- 
ing thru which a drawstring of cord or 
ribbon may be run. This “patch” should 
be just large enough to hold a tiny puff 
and a bit of powder. 

Nowadays every girl likeseventhesmall- 
est accessory of her toilet to match the 
rest of her costume. Attractive sets of 
cuff links, or links to close the shirtwaist 
in front, may be fashioned of fancy buttons 
to match the color of the waist, joined with 
soutache braid. 

Very dainty scarfs to protect the coat 
collar may be made of a strip of net about 
eight inches wide when folded, finished 
around the edges with a picot stitch and 
gathered into a tassel at the ends. 

Fer a good looking shampoo jacket, 
select a heavy Turkish towel with a 
colored border, Make a lengthwise slit 
thru the center large enough to admit the 
head, and bind with wash ribbon to match 
the color in the border. Continue this 
binding all around the edges of the towel 
and fasten a belt of the same color to the 
back, leaving the ends long enough to ti 
or snap in front 

\ less expensive 
fashioned from a paper nursery blanket | 
which costs ten or fifteen cents It 3 
strong and durable and capable of being 

ished many times. Cut a hole in the 
in he 5 in 











hampoo cape may he 


enter wenty or twenty-five 


neter. Bind this opening and also the 
g the blanket with wash ribbon t 
dd the dainty touch. This eps over the} 


head, but if a snug fitting neck line is pre-| 


edges ot 


ferable, make the opening smaller and slit 
down the front a few inches. 

(ute the simplest thing one could make 
would be a set of book marks made from 
the corners of an envelope. Cut the cor- 
ners off straight or in any fanciful outline, 
and paste a Christmas sticker or other 
picture on each. If you can use water 


colors to decorate them, so much the bet- 





| was the first pig in the row. 








THIS LITTLE PIG STAYED HOME| 

After Woof-Woof had left with the bas- | 
ket on his arm to do the shopping, Whitey, | 
Woof-Woof’s biggest sister hustled and 
bustled about doing what she could at 
home. She wrung out cold cloths and laid 
them carefully on her mother’s aching 
brow, put a foot-stool under her feet, a 
ow under her head, and after making | 
ner as comfortable as possible she tip-toed | 
from the darkened room closing the door | 
quietly after her. When the work was all 
pa just as her mother would have done 
it, Whitey cailed the children in, washed 
their hands and faces and put clean aprons 
on them, 

“Now, you must be very quiet,” she 
said. ‘‘Mother is asleep.” 

“A fellow can never have any fiin,”’ 
snorted Greedy. ‘‘Why does mother have 
to have a headache when we want to play 
tag, anyway?” 

“Shame, you 
Whitey. 

“Being quiet’s dreadfully tiresome,”’ | 





For burns, cuts, insect bites and 
all skin irritations use 


Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. OFF 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


Keeps wounds clean; soothes and 
heals. Specially valuable in the 
nursery. 
Avoid substitutes. 
Put up in handy glass bottles. At 
Drug and General Stores every- 
where. Illustrated booklet free 
on request. 
CHESEBROUGH MFG.CO. 
(Consolidated) 
24 State Street New York City 





naughty pig,” cried 











grumbled Greedy. ‘But I suppose we 
shall have to be quiet if mother has a 
headache.” 

“Let’s play a new game,” 
Whitey. 

“T thought you said we must be quiet,”’ 
replied Greedy 

“Oh, but this is a quiet game.” 

“Who wants to play old quiet games?” 
said Greedy disgustedly. 

‘This game is lots of fun,’’ Whitey add- 
ed, “‘Let’s pl Ly school, and I'll be teacher.” 

The little pigs went out in the yard un- 
der the big tree. The three littlest pigs 
sat in a row. Whitey stood before them | 
with a long stick in her hand. 

“Spell acorns,” said Whitey, pointing 
to the first little pig 

“Wuf, wuf, wuf,” replied Greedy who| 











suggested 


Given 
Away 


This attractive, thin model 
“O” size, guaranteed wrist 
watch is offered you for a 
favor—something you can 
do easily ina very short time. 

Write me today for a com- 
plete description of the wrist 
watch and for full informa- 
tion in regard to our easy 
plan by which you can get 
one. Act now. A post card 
will do. 


E. T. MEREDITH, 
PUBLISHER 
159 SUCCESS BUILDING 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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Wrong, next!”’ cried the teacher. : 
“Oui, oui, oui,”’ answered the next little | i 
= ™ . ? 

“Wrong again, next!’’ called the teacher. 
“Wee, wee, wee,” said the littlest pig. a ; ~ aah aie eed 
; ’ y Vv = mar . 
“AW , let’s not play school. It’s stupid! for 4 Free Chuide Books with list of PatentBuyers. 
said Greedy. “I'd much rather make mud | bundreds of Ideas Wanted, ete. Advice Free. Bishard 


. ” Ow Patent Lawyer, 25 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
pies, or play in the clover. B Owen, rueaTsU Woolworth Dallding, New Yerk. | 
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Little Robert Taylor 
was born with deformed 
feet. Plaster parigcasts were : 
used without success—so he 
was brought to the McLain 
Sanitarium. His parents’ let- 

ter tells the story: 
“We are more than thankful 
for what you cf in straightening 
’s feet. Of course, his feet 
are terribly scarred from the plaster casts, but 
there are no scars from your work on him. His 
feet are so straight; and he runs, jumps and does 
anything any other boy can do. 
MR. AND MRS. JOHN W. TAYLOR, 
201 Coulter Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal.” 
This is not a selected case—neither is the result 
anusuxl. In correcting this deformity no plaster 
paris or genera] anaesthesia was used. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The McLain Sanitarium is @ 
thoroughly equipped private in- 
stitution devoted exclusively to 

the treatment of children and 
young adults afflicted with 
Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, 
Spinal Disease and Curvature, 


References” ,free on request. 
Write for them. 


The McLain Orthopedic 
Sanitarium, 
986Aubert Ave. , St.Louis,Mo. 


FREE 





Wonderful New 
Kerosene Lisht 


Beats Electric or Gasoline 


kerosene mantle li 
Burns 50 Hours 
on One Galion 


TWICE THE LicHT 
ON HALF .THE O11 
’ 
J 
won't Tests by U.S. 
-five leading universities show 
pres three times as much light as best 
lamps. Won Gold at Panama 


: ¢ out a cent. All 
age sk for our } 
er and learn bow to one Free. 
MANTLE CO.,475 Aladdin 
Largest 


AA, ey) — 4 — inthe 














Make $60 a Week 


We want to travel Auto- 
e ag — Sy eh by 


300 Candie Power Outdoor 
Lamp and Safety Lantern 


daxymen. 
This Auto 


Write for plan how we furnish representatives 
with automobiles. This is no selling contest where only one 
Derson wins. can earn this auto. 


THOMAS MFG. CO., 1071 East St., DAYTON, OHIO 


NEVER-SLIP LIFTER 
FITS ALL STOVE-LIDS 


No more dropping 
¢ of lids on sore corns 
ormto mar and burn 


Goors. Press handle ether. It 
grips lid tight. Nickel Slated steel, 
Send this wondertul 
satety hoider today. 

Adell Manafactaring Co., Orange, Mass. 


AGENTS — MAKE $100 to $300 


month easy selling our new 
riplicate Sauce Pan. Cooking 
utensil for 3 different foods on one 
burner, 400 Specialties—ell Whirt- 
wind sellers. Write quick for exclu- 
sive territory and large catalogue, 
ALUMINUM MFG. CO. 
Olv. E. T. Lemont, tit, 














SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
“All right,” said Whitey patiently. 


| “But you must remember to be quiet, so as 


not to disturb mother. And do not soil 
your clean aprons.” 

So the little pigs scurried away to the 
pasture back of the house, to make mud 
pies. 

Returning to the house, Whitey opened 


‘the door softly and peeped into the 


room where her mother was sitting. She 
was still resting with her eyes closed, so 
Whitey went back to the kitchen, built a| 
fire in the little stove and put the teakettle 
on to boil, pared the potatoes and set the | 
table. 

“Now,” said she, “when Woof-Woof 
comes it will only take a minute to get sup- 
per ready.” 

Suddenly the door creaked. Hearing it 
Whitey turned around. Mother Pig stood 
in the doorway, smiling gladly. 

“Oh, mother!” exclaimed Whitey, “Why 
don’t you rest until Woof-Woof comes?” 

“My head is much better,” replied 
Mother Pig. 

Whitey put the little rocking chair out 
on the porch in the sun and insisted on 
her mother sitting in it. Mother Pig, 
being glad of a rest, dropped into it thank- 
fully and watched Whitey bustling about 
the spick and span little kitchen, with a 
glow of pride. 

“T believe I see Woof-Woof coming out 
of the forest, Whitey,’ Mother Pig said 
presently, shading her eyes with her hand 
as she looked down the road. 

“He shall not have to wait long for sup- 

” said Whitey. ‘Willit hurt your head 
if I call the children so they may come and 
meet Woof-Woof?” she asked thought- 





“No, indeed! My headache is gone,” 
replied Mother Pig. 
he three little pigs came scampering 
to the house when they heard Whitey call. 
Whitey straightened out their wrinkled 
aprons, washed their hands and faces 
and tied the big bow on Curley’s head. 
It lo over one ear, and of course that 
uld never do. Whitey tied it squarely 





between the two little ears so it looked | 
just like a big butterfly all ready to fly) 
away. Then they ran down the road’! 
squealing with joy to meet big brother, and 
help him carry his heavy load.—Mrs.B.8. 


MIDWINTER STYLES 

In tweed, homespun, serge, rough chev- 
iots and the heavy jersey cloths, sport 
suits make comfortable and durable gar- 
ments for general wear. 

Ribbons are of great service in making 
many of the little accessories of dress, 

ially for boudoir garments. Wide 

ribbon may be joined with fagot stitches 
to form a pretty cap. A pretty lace ca 
has bands of ribbon attached on rome 
side, drawn over the back and finished with 
a bow at the neck. 

Hats of the present season are dis- 





t‘nguished by their crowns, and while all 
vary, all are united on one point, their 
soitness and the becoming lines in which | 
they are draped. Brims, however, take) 
most unlooked for turns. Velvet, especial- | 
ly black velvet comes first in favor, but | 
colored velvets are also much in evidence. 
All shades of brown are in high favor, from 
lightest faun to dark tobacco brown. 








Pompons of clipped ostrich feathers are 
used on the new pats. Also bands of curled 
feathers. Fur and lace are combined for 
hats for dress occasions. 
Bags are more than ever alluring, and 
while the best of them are high priced, ) 
many women can make pretty bags with- 
out much expense. Velvet and fur, satin 
and fancy silks are popular materials. 
The ever present knitting bag may be of 
any material from raffia to gold brocade. | 
Muff bags are made of sealskin and beads 
or of fur, velvet, beads and brocade. 
Bags entirely of beads are also very popu-| 
lar. Some are mounted in metal, ivory | 


of ribbon. 








and fancy wood, others have drawstrings | 
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High School Course 
in 2 Years tome seuay 


Home Study 


Here is a thorough, complete, simplified High 
School Course that y ou can complete in two years. 
Meets college entrance requirements. Prepared by 
leading professors in universities and academies 


5 . 
Don’t Stop Growing! 
Keep on gotng! Train your brain! 
Broaden your mental vision!A high 
school education multiplies your 
chances for success in business or 
social life 
Study this intensely interesting 
course in idle hours at home with- 
out Interfering with your regular -wt 
work.““Cash in” on your naturas § 20°}, worries ow 


aoe. eB -Ha fy 
Choice of 20 Courses have prof- 


id 
ted. + this rem: 
We have helped 50,000 men and § able opportunity. 
women to win/ Let us help you, too. 


aa SEND COUPON TODAY qe 

for FREE Book and Full Information 

Americ an chool 
af Correspondence, Chicego.U S.A, 


Dept. P-3529 Gentlemen: Please send me booklet and 
tell me how I can fit myself for the position marked X. 





Make up 
for Lost 
Time! 


Men and women who 
were denied a 

















. Shop Superintendent 
Lawyer 
...-Business Manager 
.«,. Auditor 
. Certified Public Ace’nt 
.. Stepographer 
. . Bookkeeper 
. Fire Ins. Adjuster 
Sanitary Engineer 
Automobile Engineer 


.... High School Course 
. .Electrical Engineer 
Telephone Engineer 
Architect 
Dra‘*tsman 
Bullding Contractor 
.Structural Engineer 
. .Mechanica' Engineer 
. Civil Engineer 
Steam Engineer 








LAST Chance 


at the A advance in the price of 
OLD PRICE fies carp sarees 
Only $1.00 after free trial 
Edison—Thomas A. Edison’s 
fer e mals aay ald 
‘Jor cur New Maison Boob and picture fre. 
FE. Edison Phomograph 3529 Edison Blk. 





MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


Become most popular person in your set! 
LEARN TO PLAY@Y NOTE:—Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Banjo, Mandolin, Trombone, Flute, 
Guitar, Ukelele, Saxophone, Clarinet. Piccolo, 
Cornet, Harp, ‘Cello, ortosing. Special Limi- 
ted offer of free weekly lessons. You pay only 
for music and postage, only 12 3-2 cents a 

" proonsras. cone be pul le 
rything ° = je, aye’ ° 
co lectures each week, 19 Seats” ——— 
WRITE POSTAL TOBAY for Free Booklet. Over 
200,000 successful lf - all over the try. 
U. &. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Brunswick Bidg., New York 





4 , VI 

Ukulele Guitar, Mandolin, 

Hawaiian Guitar or Cornet 

Yes, absolutely free to first pupils 

in each locality. We have the most 

wonderful, new, system for learning by 

mail to play by note, Plano, Organ, Violin, 

Mandolin, Guitar, Ukulele. Hawaiian Gui- 

tar or Cornet. Verysmal! charge for lessons 

only Weg success or no 

charge. Oomplete outfit free. Write now No obligations. 
Stimagertand Schoo! of Music, Dept. 284, Chicago, Ill. 
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$25,000,000 Lost Annually 
By Tuberculosis 


Enough meat to feed our present army of 2,000,000 soldiers for more than a month is 
lost each year because of tuberculosis in livestock. Under the present arrangement, the farmer 
stands the financial loss, because the packers know about what percent of meat is affected and 
they pay accordingly. 

Proper care in the selection of breeding stock, and proper feeding and housing would 
eliminate the greater part of the loss. 











Mr. Thomas J. Delohery has prepared an article giving some interesting facts and figures 
on the subject, which will appear in the January number of Successful Farming. He also tells 
of a new movement that is helping to eradicate the disease. Everyone who has any livestock on 
his place can help materially in this work, thus increasing his own profits and at the same time 
providing a larger quantity of edible meat for food. 


S o Ti 2 ' K T? t 
The balmy air of springtime can be had in the home in winter time if the proper attention 
is paid to temperature and humidity. In an article which will appear in the January number, 


Mr. Secor will show the importance of moisture in the air of a house and explain how easily 
the proper results can be accomplished. 





By following his suggestions, you will be able to improve the health of your family and 
also increase the life of your furniture. Those of you who have followed Mr. Secor’s previous 
articles on home ventilation, know that they are helpful and practical. 





Topping the Poultry Market Hooverizing the Left-overs 


Four hundred dollars a year from poultry All of us are, of course, anxious to do 
is a neat little addition to the farm revenue, everything we can to help Mr. Hoover and 
yet this is what one cornbelt woman is mak- the Food Administration conserve the food 
ing from her flock this year. And not only supply. If all the left overs that are usually 
this year, but for a number of years past thrown away in the United States could be 
she has accomplished the same result. She utilized, the savings effected thereby of 
sells at special prices and she knows how to staple food stuffs would probably be sufficient 
feed and market to get those prices. Her to feed our entire army. 


experiences and methods will be of value to In the January number, Helen Cowles Le 
anyone keeping poultry for they can be fol- Cron and Louise Bennett Weaver will tell 
lowed equally as well on any other farm. in their delightful entertaining way just 
Miss Deming, the lady who is having such how the leftovers can be prepared or tse 
good success, did not use any expensive or and be made really appetizing. Anyone who 
unusual methods and you can very easily reads the article in the November number by 
follow her plan and accomplish the same theses two. well informed writers. needs Bo 
results. Mr. Goss will tell you all about further argument ee Gvidenes as to thar 
her methods in an article which will, appear ability to conserve food and to tell how they 
in the January number did it. If you tried the recipes given in that 
number, you know how practical and well 
worth while they are. 


MORE THAN $00,000 CIRCULATION : 
Many Other Good Things In January Number 
SUCCESSFUL This will be an interesting number. Considerable space 


Jan. FARMING 1918 will be devoted to articles on the war situation. Because 
of rapidly changing conditions, it is hard to say now just 
what there will be on this subject but the articles will 
be based on conditions at the date of publication. 
Space will not permit us to tell you about the good things that 
will appear in the January number but there will be something especially 
interesting for each and every member of the family. 


A splendid lot of interesting and helpful things will appear in each 
of our regular departments among which are the following: 


i. 





. 














Inside News From Washington 
Squibs From a Farm Wife 
Home Amusement Page 
Questions and Answers 
Page Devoted to Flowers 
Dairy ment 
ent on Etiquette 
Veterinary Department Boys’ & Girls’ Club Dept. 


Read The January Number From Cover To Cover. 
Successful Farming 


“The Best for the Farm Family”’ 
sr Des Moines - : - lowa 
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CURRENT 
CARTOONS 


WHAT HOME IS TO YOU ON A COLD DISMAL NIGHT— 
































From Caasell’s Saturday Journal (London) 
HOW ENGLAND DEALS WITH THE \9FIT-EAR” IN 
LEVYING THE EXCESS PRC 3 TAX 
(As shown in a new English cartoon) 











THE Y. M. ©. A. 16 TO THE BOYS “OVER THERE” AND IW CAMP. 
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Westminister Gazette +s, 
GENEROUS GERMANY : 

Fritz—*Let her go? Ja wohi—brovided dot I geep her on de rope and she Darling in the Des Moines Register 
guarantee dot she will not me again attack.” 
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Darting in the Des Moines Register a Darling in the Des Moines Register 
HERE tea Bt OF KINGS OR THE PATH A SHIP CANNOT TRAVEL IN TWO DIRECTIONS AT 


MOCRAC Y—WHICH? THE SAME TIME, ROBERT 
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OUR HOME AMUSEMENT PAGE 








Recruiting Officer—How about joining 
the colors? Have you any one dependent 
on you? 

Motorist—Have I? There are two 
garage owners, six mechanics, four tire 
dealers, and every gasoline agent within 
a radius of 125 miles.—Judge. 


Belle—He said he was a millionaire’s 
son, and I find he is working for$10a week. 
Ida—That looks suspicious! A million- 
aire’s son couldn’t get more than $5.— 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 





Spike Tuff—Me fodder knew a month 
before his death when he would die. 

Jim—Who told him? 

Spike Tuff—The judge.—Lamb. 

Uncle Si (with newspaper)—Here’s a 
man who paid $7,000 for a Stradivarious. 

Farmer Hoskins—Some of them fancy 
breeds o’ cattle cost a powerful sight of 
money.—Boston Transcript. 

Father had demanded a heart-to-heart 
talk with his only son. 

“T am told that you are given to gam- 
bling,”’ he said, sternly. 

“T admit it,”” the son acknowledged 
“but only for small stakes.” 

“Oh, as long as it is for something to 
eat I don’t mind,” the father said.—New 
York Times. 


Mistress—Do you know how to serve 
company? 

New Girl—Yessum; either way. 

Mistress—Either way? 

New Girl—Yessum; so’s they'll come 
again or so’s they won’t.—Judge. 

“Hints on courtship abound. Every 
magazine will tell you how to win a wife. 
Anybody will gladly post you on the eti- 
quette of love making.” 

“What’s on your mind?” 

‘But after a man marries he has to shift 
completely for himself.’’—Pittsburgh Post. 





“Tf you fancy there’s anything wrong 
with your heart, why don’t you see Blank, 
the specialist?”’ 

“I’m afraid he’d discover it was some- 
thing fatal.” 

“Oh, nonsense! He wouldn’t—he’s an 
awfully decent chap.’—Boston Tran- 
script 

“That fellow Binks is a shiftless cuss, 
isn’t he?” said Smith. 

‘‘He certainly is,’’ agreed Jones. ‘About 
the only thing he sticks to is the end seat 
in an open street car.’’-—Cincinnati En- 
quirer 





\ young man of Boston who had failed 
to pay his laundry bill endeavored to turn 
his Chinaman aside from inquiry by an 
attack upon the celestial’s manner of 
speec h. 

“Why do you say ‘Fliday,’ John?” he 
asked. 

“Say Fliday because I mean Fliday,”’ 
replied John, stoutly. “Nosay Fliday and 
mean maybe week after nex’, like Melican 
man.’’—Christian Register 


Bridget was applying for a place as 
cook, and when asked for a reference, 
presented this note 

‘To whom it may concern: This is to 
certify that Bridget Foley has worked for 
us one week and we are satisfied.””-—Grit. 











Dear Santa Claus: 
Please don’t forget to bring to me 

this year, 

A stockingful of Faith and Hope and 
lots of Christmas Cheer, 

Then, too, please bring a large supply 
of good old-fashioned Mirth; 

I need it sadly! 
Truly yours, 
The Poor Old Used-Up Earth. 

—Martha Hart. 














“They told me that they had two mil- 
lion tons of ore in sight.” 

“Did you see it?” 

“T don’t know whether I saw it or not. 
They took me out and let me take a peep 
into a —. dark hole.””—Louisville - 


ier-Jo' 


SOMETHING COMING TO DAD 

Willie—Mother, what would you do if 
someone broke the large vase in the dining- 
room? 

Mother—I would whip him. 

Willie—Then you'd better get ready. 
Father’s broken it!—Passing Show. 


HE’S SAFE 
“How is it ye’ve never married, Norah?” 
“G’long wid ye, Mike! Shure the man 
I'd marry ain’t been born yet, an’ his 
mother’s dead.” 


A HAND-SHAKE PROBLEM 
My family consists of both nts and 


ten brothers and sisters—twelve in all. 


How many hand shakes will it take until 


all have clasped hands?—O. R., Pa. 


AN EXCEPTION 
There is indisputably one exception to 
the saying, “United we stand, divided 
we fall,” e exception is a step-ladder 


HOTTEST DAY, OF COURSE 
“What was the hottest day you had 
the past Summer?” 
“T don’t know how high the thermom- 
eter stood, but it was the day my wife 
forgot to hang out the ice sign.” 


THE TEST 
“Den’t conclude that a man is a patient 
mortal because you’ve watched him sitting 
on a log fishing,” said the milk toast 
philosopher. “Watch him while he's 
waiting for his supper.” 


ANGLING NOTE 
As fish run in schools, the book worm 
would seem to be the proper bait for them 


BUT HE WAS DONE 
“Did the mountain air do you good 
“No. But the hotel did.” 


SURE SIGN 

“What makes you think it’s going to 
rain today?” 

“Because this morning I returned the 
umbrella I borrowed from Slogose.”’ 

He—Are you fond of indoor sports? 

She—Yes, if they know when to go 
home.—Tiger. 

HIS PREFERENCE 

“Wot kind of dorgs does you like best, 
Tatters?” 

“Dead dorgs!””—Chicago News. 


A country boy of three accompanied his 
parents to his first ball game. After 
watching the game awhile his gaze fell 
upon the catcher and he cried, “Oh, 
mamma, look at the man with a calf wean- 
er on.” —R. E. J. 


Little Bobbie had the habit of getting 
very pouty and when he was cross his 
mother would say, “Smile, Bobbie, 
smile,”’ and he would usually do it. As a 

unishment for carelessness one day he 
to sit still on a chair. His mother 
was looking very cross and Bobbie cried 
between sobs, “Siaile, muver, smile.” 
And she did.—R. E. J. 
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THE FARM DOT MYSTERY 


Note: Draw a line according to number, but you 


do not need to send it to us as we are printing it 


merely for your pleasure and not a contest. Prizes are given for subscriptions, but not in connection 
with this drawing. 
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Tx United States alone is this year expected to produce $600,000,000.00 worth of poultry and 
eggs more than last year Herbert Hoover, Chief of Food Bureau, together with the United 
States Secretary of Agriculture, calls upon the farmers and home owners to go in for poultry 
raising i# earnest! They assure you that you will get high prices for your poultry and eggs. 
The demand far exceeds the supply—and will for years tocome. Why, New York City alone 
needs—uses over Two Billion Eggs per year! And the biggest egg-producing state in America 
yields less than % of what this onecity consumes. All America—all the world is ready— 
Hoover 


willing—eager to pay you top prices for all the poultry and eggs you can raise 
Geclares we meed to raise One Hundred Million Pounds more of 


: poultry in 1918—and, remember chickens are the quickest meat 
can be produced. All the waste stuff around any 
of 


crop that 
st 


S¥ 
home—any farm—can be used to keep down the feed-co: 
chicken raising! Read oa—and learn how you can get s/arted 
right towards getting your share of this 
Six Hundred Million 
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vet earliest hatches. You can get 
a a ae. 


S good hatches of the sturdiest chicks the 
SS same way that thousands of others have 
S —by following the X-Ray way 


The 1918 X-Ray Incubator combines 20 
Hatch-Increasing Fe res—each one of 
which will hel ( 

more economicall louble, 


easier, quicker, 
treble or quad- 
ruple your flocks—and ircrease your poul- 


try profits correspondingly 
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The Phelps Factories, Dept. 18, Columbus, Ohio 
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